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PREFACE. 



Though many English Grammars have already been 
published, yet they do not appear altogether suitable even to 
those for whose use they were primarily written. Hence a 
treatise on the subject that will supply this deficiency is still 
a desideratum. Many of the English Grammars fail to be of real 
service, because they are either too abstruse and philosophical, too 
verbose and prolix, or too meagre and childish. Such books are 
most injurious and prejudicial, inasmuch as they cause a waste of 
valuable time, and produce in the mind of the student a dislike to 
the science of Grammar. After using one of these philosophical 
productions for upwards of two years, a youth declared to me that 
he knew more about English Grammar before he commenced the 
study of the book in question. Such a statement is what might 
reasonably be expected. 

In preparing the following work, I have made the interest of 
the learner paramount, and on this account I have carefully 
refrained from enlarging my book by the insertion of what are 
called " progressive exercises." Such exercises, in my judgment, 
fetter mental development, and prevent the student from practi- 
cally applying the knowledge he has acquired. After a certain 
portion of the Grammar has been thoroughly mastered by the 
learner, passages from any book may be given to him in order to 
test his knowledge, and to afford scope for mental exerdse. By 
adopting this method his progress will be threefold. 

GEORGE BARTLE. 
Preshfidd College^ 

Formby-hy-the-Seay 1878, 
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6 ENGLISH GRAMMAB. 

and Rules of the two Languages are identical. It is quite true 
that some languages have a strong resemblance to each other so far 
as generalitieB are concerned, but m particulaxs they are 
found to differ just as widely. This being so, it is obvious tiiat a 
thorough knowledge of any one Language will never enable a 
person to write another Language with precision whose Rules and 
peculiaxities he has never studied. He who wishes to speak and 
write the English tongue with elegance and propriety must carefully 
study English Oraaunar, although he may have thoroughly 
mastered the Grammars of a doasen different Languages. Owing to 
the preceding erroneous notions about English Granmiar, we find 
that many of our most eminent authors haVe disfigured their com- 
positions by the most glaring granmiatical inaccuracies. We have 
occasionally heard Classical Scholars speak of English Granmiar 
somewhat contemptuously, and mention with apparent satisfaction 
to themselves the fact that they never learnt it^ It may be natural 
for a man to esteem himself in respect of his knowledge, but one 
can hardly understand an individual who is proud of his ignorance. 

English Orammar is divided into Four Parts, 

which will be fully explained under separate heads. They 
are known by the following names : — 

1. — Orthography. 
2. — ^Etsnnology. 
^.— Sirntaac 
4.— Prosody. 

Xote. — ^Each of the preceding words is derived from the Greek 
Language. OrUiOgzaphy comes from OrthoSj correct, and grapko, 
I write ; ZStymologyy from Etym/os, true, and logos f an account ; 
Syntax, from SyUf together, and taxis, order, or arrangement ; 
PTOSody, from proa, to, and ode, a song. 



PAET I. 



O&THOO&APHT. 



Orthography is that part of Grammar by which 

we are taught the nature of Xietters or Characters^ 

and Syllables ; and the way in which words ought to 
be spelt. 

1.— THE AX-PHABET. 

The Alphabet of the English Language comprises 
TwentSTHdz letters, which are called Capital 
letters and small letters. 

Small letters are : a, b, c, d, e, f, g^ hy % j\ k, I, 
Ttif n, 0, p, q, r, a, t, u, v, w, a?, y, z. 

Capital letters are : A, B, C, D, Ey F, G, H, 7, 

J, K, X, M, iT, 0, P, Q, i?, S, T, Uy F, TT, X, 7, Z. 

Xote I.— The word Alphalket la ^^lAN^^i-tooi.'esx'^.'^ss^Hw^ 
letters of the Greek Alphabet, iiani©\y , £lV»\a. «sA'»»^^»-i «k^<^^ 
the collective ziame given to the T>weLtej-«x.\^'^^"'c^* 

^ Jfofa 2^It is neoeBsary to note \ix ^Jbaa ^'^^\'^%ss^^icse« 
*&o *&« double lottew » and «, tkiat \a, •» %«a.o.o ^ 
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words bontowed from foreign languages : as, aegis, a shield : and 
cecvs, the banqueting-room of a Boman house. These double 
letters are pronounced in English like long e, as in the word 
mete. 

2— THE VOW&X.S. 

Letters which can be soimded by themselves 

are designated VowelSa There are five of this descrip- 
tion, namely, a^ e^ 1^ O^ Ua 

The two Letters w and y are called Semi-^owels 
or Half"^OWelSj because th^y are used both as 
vowels and consonants. When they begin a 
word, or syllable, or come before a vowel they 

are consonants : as, mne, tuitchy yield, yellow. When 
they terminate a word or syllable they are vowels : 
as, tri/y trying, 

Xote. — ^The word Towel, Jjatin vocdlis, vocal, literally means 
Bounding. 

3.— THE CONSONANTS. 

These Letters, which cannot be articulated without 
the aid of vowels, are called Consonants. 

Xote. — The word Consonant is composed of the Latin 
consonare, to sound with, and is applied to certain letters, because 
the^r are sounded along with Towels. 

The Consonants may be divided into the four fol- 
lowing classes : — 

1.— Xiiquids. 
2.— Mutes. 
3.— Sibilants. 
4. — Semlpiro'we'Uu 
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The Liquids are, 1, m, n, r, being so called 
because they unite so easily with most of the other con- 
sonants. The sound of tKk^ for instance, readily combines 
with that of b or p: n with those of d and t: and 1, r, 

with the sounds of many other letters. 

The Mutes or Dumb Letters, b, c, d, g, k, 

p, q, ty are subdivided into three classes, called : — 

1.— Labials. 
2.— Dentals. 
3.— Outturals. 

Vote. — ^The Mutes have the preceding names given to them 
according to that part of the throat or mouth which is principally 
used in pronouncing them. Each word is derived from Latin : as, 
labial, from labium, a lip : dental, denSf a tooth : and guttural, 
from gvUur, the throat. The chief organs of speech are the 
Palate, the tongue, and the lips. 

The Sibilants or Hissing Letters are so called 
from the Latin word sibilare, which means to hiss. 
They are, S^ (sb), X^ Z. Some Grammarians class ch 
and J among the hissing letters, because they have a 
sibilant sound, but as the palate is chiefly used in 
pronouncing them, they are with, perhaps, greater pro- 
priety called PalatalSj from the Latin palatum, palate. 

The Letters f , l, m, n, r ^ S, V^ X^ z, and c and g 
softy are also called Semi^vowels. 

B is a peculiar letter, inasmuch as it is, strictly 
speaking, neither a vowel nor acoxw&OTiJ&siX., \\.\^'5^'c?sssi^^^ 
hjf breathing forcibly in the act oi TgtoTvo\«L^m^'<^^ -^^^^ 
with which it is connected: as ?taXe, Keart^ ^^"^^^^^ * 
wajr in whioh the h is aouaded \t Va ol^^ ^^»^^ 
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Aspirate^ from the Latin word Aspirare, which signifies 
" to breathe upon." 

Silent B. 

Every word in the English language beginning with 
h must have the h soimded, except in the following : — 
Herbf herhoffe, heir, hdressy honesty hcmesty, dishonest, 
hynour, hotel, horumroMe, honourably, hospital, hostler, 
hour, hourly, humour, humorist, humorous, humorously, 
huriwursoTne, and humble. 



Xote 1. — ^There is some difference of opinion as to how the com- 
mon word humble should be pronounced, and anyone writing 
i:ipon a grammatical subject ought to notice it. Ought the h to be 
sounded or to remain sUent? Taking into consideration that the 
word hvmMe intrinsically conveys the notion of humiliation^ and 
bearing in mind that the most elegant and accomplished speakers 
almost invariably pronounce the word without sounding the h, 
we must regard the latter mode of pronunciation as preferable. 

Xote 2. — ^The pronunciation of the word Hotel is not 
fixed. Some prefer to sound the h and others to keep it 
silent. The question may be settled by an appeal to common 
sense. It should be borne in mind that the word before us takes 
the accent on the second syllable, and therefore the aspizate 
on the fibrst syllable cannot be pronounced without giving a 
certain amount of trouble or inconvenience to the speaker. 
Under these circumstances such trouble and inconvenience may be 
avoided by permitting the Hk to remain silent. 

B was formerly a gutturalj and it is still so sounded 
in Scotland, and in some of the northern parts of England. 

The sound of wh is equal to hoOa Thus the word 
when, is pronounced as if written liOO"< 



XotB. — ^Words beginning with v^ such as why, what, where- 
y^^rs^ are oftenpronovuioed improperly, by oxoit^angt^e «a'^lat«X«. 
^0iic0 W0 not tmfreciVLently hear wluKt pronouxkood oa M 'mv^Xoa 
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ttxU. TbiB blemish should be avoided by those who aspire to 
accuracy in the pronunciation of the English Language. 

Th has two distinct SOimds, which 'may be ob- 
served in the words then and thin. In the former word 
the th is called flat, and in the latter shaip. 

Q is a superfluous letter, and is invariably followed 
byu. 



4.-]>iraTBONOS. 

Two vowels united form what is called a Dlph" 
thong : as, oa in the words moariy hoot. Diphthongs 
may be either proper or improper. 

A Propor Diphthong is the united soimd of 

two vowels in one syllable : as, boy, aye, row. The 
real diphthongs are ay^ OW5 Oy, ol and OUa An 

improper Diphthong is that in which only one of 

the vowels is sounded : as, oa in cocU^ goat, 

A Tl^iphthong is three vowels united : as, eau 
in beautiful, 

Xote. — Diphthong comes from the Greek dis, doMe, and 
phthoggos, 8ownd ; while the word Triphthong is derived from 
tiie same Greek source, namely, txeis, (Aree, and phthoggos, 



6.-SYZ&A8ICATIOir. 

A Syllable is that portion of a word which has 
only one vowel sound, or so much as cajv b^ ^-tavisssisasifc^ 
at once : ajs, £ur| in /armer ; VO^ Vxl grocfirr. 
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A BKonosyllable is a word consisting of only 

one syllable : as, dog^ time, 

A SUsyllable ' is a word comprising tWO 

syllables : as, truth-fvl. 

A Trisyllable is a word comprising three 

syllables : as, vorniiy, 

A Pol3rsyllable is applied to a word of four or 

many syllables : as, pe-curli-ar, ConstarUi^no^po-lirtan. 

Note. — The term Syllable is from the Greek syn, together, 
and lab, the root of UmibanOf to take ; hence it signifies a taking 
together. Monosyllable is from the Greek monos, single, and 
syllabe, syllable. Dissyllable from dis, twofold, and syllabe, 
syllable. Trisyllable from Tzeis, three, and syllabe, syllable. 
Polysyllable from the Greek TolyB, mcmy, and syllabe, syllable. 

In dividing a word into its component parts, 

or breaking it up into syllables, the following Eules 
must receive attention : — 

1. — ^Words of only one syllable should not be divided. 

2. — ^When practicable the division should be made after the Towely 
so that the next syllable may commence with a consonant : 
as, stit-pid, prO'Vi-sion. 

3. — Two Vowels coming together, and not forming a diphthong, 
must be divided : as, so-ci-e-ty. 

4. — Two consonants coming together between two Towels 
must be divided : as, tivT'tiip. Should both the consonants 
be necessary to complete the following syllables, they must 
not be separated : as, 8ta-ble. 

5. — Affixes, Pzeflzes, and granmiatical temunations, such as 
eif est, make separate syllables : as, mis-doer, father-less, 
eontermin-ate, mov-er, mov-est. 

Note. — 1% the division of words into syllables, due regard 
must be paid to the Etymology or derivation of the words : thus, 
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it would not be proper to write assis-tance, but assist-ance : 
not res-train, but ze-stxain. 



6.— The BKodlflcation of Words as Mgards 

the Spelling. 

In order to spell words correctly the following 

Rules must be observed s — 

1. — ^Words which end in y with a oosBonant before it change the 
7 into i when an extra syllable is added : as, envy, envious; 
happy, ?iappm€88, 

2. — ^The 7 must not be changed before ing, iflh and 's indicating 
the sign of the possessive case : as, plying, babyish, for 
pwrity*s sake. The y is also retained in the following 
words : Shyness, dryness, and slyly. On the other hand, 
words ending in to, and having the termination ing added 
to them, drop the e and change the i into y : as, die, dying, 

3. — Silent or mute e at the end of a word is omitted when 
the additional syllable begins with a TOwel : as, move,^ 
moving ; stone, stony, 

4. — Should the mute e follow c or g soft, it is generally retained 
before able and oue: as, charge, chargeaible; cotarage, 
cowrageous. 

5. — When the syllable added begins with a consonant the e is 
retained : as, whole, wholesome; but coming before ff and 
ty it is changed into i : as, acti/ve, activity ; pure, purify. 

Note. — ^The e is omitted in the following words : Awe, 
awftU ; acknowledge, a^cknowledgment ; abridge, abridgment ; judge, 
judgment; due, d^dy ; true, truly ; whole, wholly, 

6, — ^When y succeeds a vowel it must not be changed : as, 
attorney, attorneys; boy, boyish. 

Note. — This rule is unfortunately not without its exceptions^ 
of which the following may be regarded aa t&2A '<^Ta^<;:ss^'i^ \ '^^'^% 
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daily ; lay, laid ; pay, paid ; say, said ; gay, gaiety ; stay, ataid; 
array, rament, 

7. — ^The only ooxisonants that are doubled at the end of words 
are f| If and s : as, du^, ckUdle»8,fuU, 

Note. — ^We must note the exceptions to this role, which are 
the following : Add, ebb, egg, i/rm, err, dorr, buzz, odd, huU, ya/rr, 
parr, purr, Jusa, wadjizz, 

8. — ^Those words which tenninate in Bouble Letteis, excepting 
11, and followed by fnlf ness, and less, xetain the 
double letteis: as in the words ca/reUwneu, succesefut^ 



9. — ^Words ending in 11 lose one 1 on being compounded with other 
words : as, all, aUogether; till, untU; unll, toilfuU 

Note. — ^The exceptions to this rule are, tdUness, itiUnees, ill- 
ness, shrHMess, and smallness, 

10. — ^Words consisting of more than one syllable do not end in 11. 
To this rule there are thr^ exceptions, namely, uphill, refill, 
recaU, 

Note. — ^The word xecall is often spelt with only one 1, and 
the mode of using one I instead of two is more consistent with the 
general rule, and th^ef ore it ought to be followed in practice. 

11. — ^Words consisting of one eyllabley and words taking the 
accent or stress on the last syllable, and terminating in 
a single consonant with a single TOwel before it, 
require the final consonant to be doubled prior to the addition 
of another syllable that begins with a vowel : as, rob, robbed, 
robbing; trap, trapping, trapped; compel, compdled;trapan, 
trapanned, trapanner, 

12. — Unless the accent is on the last sylkble the final consoniuit 
is not doubled : as, qffer, offered; limit, Umited 

Note.— This rule has many exceptions which custom has 
nnoti<med. These words mostly end in 1 with a vowel before it : 
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as, jtwd, jeweller; travel, travdlinff, traveller; dud, dueUitt. 
When the addition to the word cauaes the accent to be placed on a 
pjoceding syllable the final letter is not doubled : as, rrfer, 
rrference. Here it is to be observed that the stress is on fer in 
rrfer, but it is on re in rrference. The aooent being thrown on the 
fonnex pottion of the w(»d prevents the doubling of the x. 



7.— CAPITAL LETTERS. 

The pronoun X and the interjection O! must be 
written in capitals. 

Common nouns, when personified 8 as, 

Come, gentle Spring, 

The words thou, thine, thee, him, he, and his, should 
be written in capitals when they refer to the Deity. 

The first word of every book, or any other piece 
of writing, must' begin with a capital letter. 

Proper names : that is, the names of places, per- 
sons, ships, &c. 

The names of the arts and sciences and their 
chief terms are mostly written in capitals : as, The- 
ology, Astronomy, Subjunctive, 

The first word after a full stop or the beginning of 
a new sentence should commence with a capital. 

The answer to a qnestlon should begin with a 
capital. 

The first word of every Im^ m^Q%\xl^ 



I 
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The appeUatioiis of the Deity: as, 6ody 

Omnipotent^ Eternal, 

Jkld]itC\!LveB derived from the proper names of 
places : as, Gredanj RoTtum^ English, 

The first word of a quotation, introduced after a 
colon : as, Always rememher this ancient maxim : " Know 
thyself," 

The names of dSLyB^ weeks, and months 

ought to be written in Capitals : as, Friday, AugvM^ 
Easter-^eeh, 



PART II. 



ETTMOLOOT. 



Etirmology treats of the dUFerent sorts 
of words, shows how they are derived, 
and explains the nature of their inflexion, 
or the ohanges which they undergo. 



FASTS OF 8FEECH. 

The words of the English Language are divided 

into Eight Classes, called Farts of Speech. 

They are :-^ 

1. The Noun. 5. The Adverb. 

2. The Adjective. 6. The Preposition. 

3. The Pronoun. 7. The Conjunction. 

4. The Verb. 8. The Interjection. 

Note. — It is necessary to observe in this place that the parts 
of speech were formerly reckoned nine in number, but now 
they are considered as only eight. This change arises from the 
fact that the articles a and the are now classified with the 
adjectives, and this classification, it must be admitted, is based 
upon sound philosophical principles. The articles a or an and 
the certainly ezerdse an influence upon the nouns befov^ niVi5s^ 
they are put, and this being so they crai^V V^ \^ ^^^m^ Vs^'^'^ 
sane laah as adjectivea. 
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THE NOUN. 

JL Noun is the name of anirtUng that 
can be conceived to have an independent 

existence : as, man, houae, virtue. 

Note. — A llonn may be readily distingmshed from the other 
parts of speech by attending to the following simple role : All 
words that make sense with the expression, I speak ofy are 
nomis : as, I speak of time, on amgd, blackneu, virtue. 

Nouns are divided into two classes, known as : — 

1.— Proper Nouns. 
2.— Common Nouns. 

I.— Proper Nouns are those which denote only 

one of a kind : as, London, George, England, Thames ; 
or names of ships, such as, Great Eastern, CUy of 
Glasgow. 

Note 1. — The word Nonn signifies name, and comes from 
the Ijatin nomen. The word proper is derived from the Latin 
propiHuaf and means peculiar or one's own. A Proper 
Name, therefore, strictly denotes a person's own name, or 
the name peculiar to the indiiridnal that bears it. 

Note 2. — ^A Proper Name is not limited in its application 
to any single person or individual thing. On the contrary, the 
same proper name is often given to a great many indiiridnals. 
There are, for instance, many Johns, any number of Williams, 
and Georges in abundance, and yet every John, every William, 
and eyery George is a proper noun ; because each of the three 
names refers to only one individual separately considered, and 
does not include all the objects of the same kind. 

Note 3. — ^A group or class is frequently denoted by proper 
as, the Johnsons, tfi^ IHxons, the Oromptons. 



II. — ^A Common Noun is that which denotes a 
whole kind : aSy VKUer, cUy, man, dog, house. 
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Note 1. — ^A noun is said to be common^ because the name 
80 given is common to all the IndiTidnals contained in the 
class. The term city, for example, is not confined in its applica- 
tion to one place in particular ; but denotes any city, as, Cvty of 
I/yndont CUy of PariSf City of Chuter, 

Note 2. — Gommoii Nouns are also called appellativeSy 

from the Latin appeUa/rei to caU, because they are tiie names by 
which external objects ate designated. 

Common Nouns are divided into the three 
following clashes : — 

I. — GoDective Nouns which are so called, be- 
cause they represent a number of persons or things as if 
only one : thus, army, mob, herd, parliament, 

II. — JLbstract Nouns which are so designated, 
because they denote qualities or attributes. There 
are several kinds of Abstract Nouns, as indicated below : — 

1. — Those which are applied to the arts and sciences : 

as, Sculpture, Astron/omtf, 

2. — The names of qualities : ea,fooli8hne88, wisdmi, 
whiteness, 

3. — ^Names of actions: as, reading, step, punish- 
ment, 

4.— Names of conditions of things : as, friend- 
ship, life, eternity, widowhood, 

5.— Names of powers and mental passions : 

as, memory, jealousy, 

III.— The names of materials: ^,gold, vmd, 

iilvert 



Note. — ^The term abstract comes from the Latin ahstractus, 
dravm fromt and signifies that the state or quality is considered 
apart from an object. 

To Nouns belong Oender, Number, and 
Case. 

I— OENDER. 

Oender denotes the distinction of the 
Sexes. 

Accurately speaking, there are only Two GeU" 
ders, the BKasculine and the Feminine. 

The BKasculine Oender denotes the BEale 

: as, Tnariy hvll. 

The Feminine Oender denotes the Female 

: as, woman, cow. 



The Names of things without life have no 

gender, and on that account are called Neuter 
N^OUns : as, milkj woody ink. 

Note 1. — The word neutex is from the Latin neuter, neither 
of M twOf and signifies that the noun to which it refers is neither 
of the masculine nor feminine gender. 

Note 2. — ^The term gendex is of Latin origin, being derived 
from geniis, a hind or sort. 

Note 3. — The words gendez and sex are not identical in 
signification. The former denotes the Tezbal, and the latter the 
natural dUtinction between the male and the female. 

Inanimate things are often represented as if 
they were persons^ and are therefore spoken of as 

beJn^ MoBCuUne or Feminine : thus, '' The sun 

was Invisible jesterday ; but he ia 'very \5n!^\. W^-^ T 
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'' A short time ago the 1|I001I was homed, but now she 
is gibbous/' "Though the Clliurcll of England 

has many enemies : yet she is the most Scriptural 
Church on the face of the earth." We speak of rdigton, 
virttie, and the earth as Feminine, while Death and Time 
are considered as Masculine. 

Noims which can be applied both to the BKale and 

the Female are called Noons of the Common 

Oender : as, pdrent, enemy , sovereign. 

Note.— The word parent denotes either fathex or mcthez, 
and being as applicable to the one as to the other, we say it is a 
noun of the common gendez. 

In the English Language there are three methods 

of dlBfingntshlng the sexes. 

1.— By Different Words. 



Kale. 


Female. 


Kale. 


Female. 


Bachelor 


Maid, Spinster. 


Father 


Mother 


Beau 


BeUe 


Friar 


Nun 


Boar 


Sow 


Gander 


Groose 


Boy 


Girl 


Hart 


Boe 


Bridegroom 


Bride 


Horse, Stallion. 


Mare 


Brother 


Sister 


Husband 


Wife 


Buck 


Doe 


King 


Queen 


Bull 


Cow 


Lad 


Lass 


Bnllook or \ 
Steer ( 


Heifer 


Lord 


Lady 


Man 


Woman, Maid 


Ck)ok 


Hen 


Master 


Mistress 


CJolt 


Filly 


MUter 


Spawner 


Dog 


Bitch 


Monk, 


K>m 


Drake 


Duck 






Drone 


Bee 


'^ot^Qva 


Eatl 


CountesB 


t$Qp\x«^ 


^Vaoft 
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BEale. 


Female. 


Kale. 


Female. 


Papa 


Mamma 


Son 


Daughter 


Kam 


Ewe 


Sloven 


Slut 


Singer ' 


Songstress or 
Singer 


Stag 


Hind 


Uncle 


Aunt 


Sir 


Madam 


Wizard 


Witch 


Sire 


Dam 







Note 1. — Some of the words in the preceding list have a 
common form. For instance, the common form of boav and 
sow is hogy 8wine, pig. Fowl is common to cock and hen ; so 
child to «07i and daughter. 

Note 2. — The word bridegroom is from the Anglo-Saxon 
hrydguma, from guma, a man, and literally means the Bxide's 
man. Friar, French fr^e and Latin frater, signifies a brother 
or member of some religious orders in the Eoman Catholic Church. 



2.-87 A change in the tennlnation : as— 



Kale. 


Female. 


Kale. 


Female. 


Abbot 


Abbess 


Enchanter 


Enchantress 


Actor 


Actress 


Executor 


Executrix 


Administrator 


Administratrix 


Founder 


Foundress 


Adulterer 


Adulteress 


Giant 


Giantess 


Ambassador 


Ambassadress 


God 


Goddess 


Arbiter 


Arbitress 


Governor 


Governess 

• 


Author 


Authoress 


Heu- 


Heiress 


Baron 


Baroness 


Hero 


Heroine 


Benefactor 


Benefactress 


Host 


Hostess 


Canon 


CanonesR 


Jdunter 


Huntress 


Caterer 


Cateress 


Instructor 


Instructress 


Chanter 


Chantress 


Inventor 


Inventress 


Conductor 


Conductress 


Jew 


Jewess 


Count 


Countess 


Lion 


Lioness 


Czar 


Czarina 


Landgrave 


Landgravine 


Deacon 


Deaconess 


Marquis 


Marchioness 


Director 


Directress 


Master 


Mistress 


Duke 


Duchess 


Mayor 


Mayoress 


Elector 


Eleotress 


Monitor 


Monitrees 


Emperor 


Empress 


Murderer 


Murderess 
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Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Negro 


Negress 


Shepherd 


Shepherdess 


Patron 


Patroness 


Songster 


Songstress 


Peer 


Peeress 


Sorcerer 


Sorcereiss 


Poet 


Poetess 


CI. 1x« 


\ Sultaness or 
( Sultana 


Preceptor 


Preceptress 


Sultan 


Priest 


Priestess 


TaUor 


Tailoress 


Prince 


Princess 


Testator 


Testatrix 


Prior 


Prioress 


Tiger 


Tigress 


Prophet 


Prophetess 


Traitor 


Traitress 


Proprietor 


Proprietress 


Tutor 


Tutoress 


Protector 


Protectress 


Viscount 


Viscountess 


Hector 


Rectress 


Votary 


Votaress 


Seamster 


Seamstress 


Widower 


Widow 



Vote. — In the list of words given above, it will be observed 
that the Feminine Grender is distinguished from the Masculine by 
the terminations ess, ine, and txix: as, abbot, abbess; hero, 
heroine ; execvior, executrix. The word vixen is the feminine of 
fox. We must here note the following words : the Spanish Don 
which makes donna in the feminine gender ; also the two Italian 
words, infante, infanta ; signor, si^nora. 

3.-87 Prefixing words which show the 

different genders S as, manservant, maidservant, 
male-child, he-goat, slie-goat, cochsparrow, hensparrow, 
hvll-calf, cow-calf. 



II.—: 



Noons have Two Numbers ; the Singular, 

which signifies one : as, hooh ; and the Plural, which 

signified more than one : as, hooks. 



The Formation of the Plural. 

I.— Nouns ^re generally pluralised by adding S 
to the singular : as, work^ loorb. 
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2. — NomiB ending in Sy Sh, ch (soft), z, S, and 
Oj when the O is preceded by a consonant, require 
es to make them plural : as, miss, misses ; church, 
churches ; box, boxes ; potato, potatoes ; tvaltz, waltzes. 

Note. — ^When ch has the sound of k the plural is formed 
by adding B only: as, monatrch, numarcfis. Nouns in iOy in- 
cluding the following, take s only in the plural : as, folio, 
folios, canto, cento, domino, duodecimo, embryo, grotto, junto, octavo, 
portico, quarto, rondo, solo, tyro, and virtuoso wlaoh. makes virtuosos, 
or virtuosi. 



3.— Noons ending in y form the plural by 
changing y into i, and adding es ■ as, babt^, babies. 
When the final y has a vowel before it, the plural is 
formed by simply adding S to the singular S as, day, 
days; boy, boys; attorney, attorneys. 

Note. — ^Nouns terminating in y, formerly ended in ie, which 
will account for the plural ending in ies. 

4. — Nouns terminating in f, fe, or If, form the 
plural by changing f into V, and adding es > as, loaf, 
loaves; tvife, wives; wolf, wolves. 

5. — Nouns in flf, oof, ief, rf, conform to the 
general rule, and take S only : as, cliff, cliffs; hoof, hoofs; 
brief, briefs; dwarf, dwarfs. 

Note. — ^We must here note the following exceptions : staff, 
which makes staves; thief , tkiffves ; fife, ffes ; and according to 
some grammarians mastiff becomes itiastvves in the plural. 

1.— Nouns whose Plurals are formed 

irregularly : — ^These Plurals are formed by en or by 
changing the voweL 
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Singvlav. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Man 


Men 


Cousin-German Cousins-German 


Woman 


Women 


Goose 


Geese 


ChUd 


Children 


Mouse 


Mice 


Foot 


Feet 


Louse 


Lice 


Ox 


Oxen 


Aid-de-Camp 


Aids-de-Camj) 


Sow or Swine 


Sows or Swine 


Court-Martial 


Courts-Martial 


Tooth 


Teeth 


Father-in-law 


Fathers-in-law. 



Note. — The plural of many words formerly ended in en : 
as, housen for houses. BLine is evidently a contraction of 
cow-en; and swine is another form for sow-en, Hosen is used 
in the Bible as the plural of Hose. Some nouns also had their 
plurals in ren : the only instance of this formation of the plural 
is the word children. 

2.— Some Nouns are the same in both 

ITumbers : — As, coiigeriesy corps (of soldiers), cannon, 
couple; deer; grouse; head, Jieatlien, horse (soldiers), 
hose ; foot (soldiers) ; mackerel ; pair ; salmon, series, 
sheep, species, swine ; teal, trout ; yoke. In such nouns 
the Singnlay is distinguished from the Plnral by 
using a or one before thQ noun : as, a deer, a trout. 

3.— JL few Noons have a donble plural ; 

but they are mostly used in different senses : as — . 

Brother: hrotJters, denoting children of the same parents; 
brethren, members of a congregation or society. 

Die : Dice is applied to gaming, and Dies to stamping or coining. 

Penny : Pence simply denotes a sum of money ; Pennies, the 
coins called penny-pieces. 

Index: Indices in algebraic quantities, and index of a book 
makes indexes. 

Geniiu : Geniuses denote persons of great dbUiUes, or intellectual 
power ; OenO, spirits. 

Pea : Peas is used for separate aeeda, vcLd ^^eate, l<st ^ q^^^ms^q^:^* 
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Fish : FUh stands for the r€bce of jUhei ; while Jishes signify 
number. 

Cloth : Clotha denote the various sorts of cloth ; dothes, garments 
or dress. 



4.— Nouns used only in the plural. Such 

are : cAorigines, agenda (things to be done), Al2)8, 
amends, annals, antipodes, archives, arms, ashes, a^ssets ; 
hanns, bellows, belles lettres, billiards, bowels, breeches; 
calends, cattle, clothes, Commons (House of), compasses, cre- 
dentials, cresses, customs ; downs, draughts, drawers, dregs, 
dumps ; embers, entrails ; fetters, flings, fives, forceps ; 
glanders, goods; hustings, hysterics ; Ides ; landes (sandy 
plains), lees, letters (learning), literati ; Toallows, manners, 
measles, minutioe, molasses, morals, mumps ; nippers, nones, 
nuptials ; oats, obsequies, odds, orgies ; pantaloons, pincers, 
pliers, premises, proceeds (of a sale) ; reins ; scissors, 
sessions, shambles, shears, snufers, spectacles, statistics, suds, 
sweepstakes; tactics, thanks, tongs, trappings, trousers, 
tweezers ; Vespers, victuals, vitals. 

Note. — ^As there is some doubt as to whether the following 
nouns are Bingulajr or pluial, we shall endeavour to remove the 
uncertainty by devoting special attention to each : — 

Alms is strictly singulav, but custom has made it pliural. It 
may, therefore, be used in both numbers. 

Amendls is decidedly pluial, but now almost exclusively em- 
ployed in the Bingulav number. 

EaTOB is generally used as a plural, although its derivation 
shows it to have been a singulajr notm. 

Folk stands for a noun of multitude ; but in giving expression to 
peraODB of some particular charac^iis^ca, ^« -oai^ ^Ssx!^ 
PiniaJ ; as, kind folks, merry /oUbs. 
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Means is both singulaar and plural. Mean is now chiefly 
used to denote the middle point of two extremes. 

News was f onnerly used in the pluzaly but now invariably in the 
singulaz. 

Pains is mostly plural ; but we also find it used in the 
singulaar. 

Public, being a noun of multitude and conveying, as it does, 
a plurality of notion, should be followed by a plural 
▼erb : as, The Public are informed ; and not, the Public is 
informed, 

Biches are now considered plural, though really singular, as 

is evident by its derivation from the French richease, 

Sununons is regarded as a plural ; but since we have 8umm/)ns€» 
for the plural, it certainly ought to be considered as a 
singular noun. 

Tidings is plural, though used by Shakspeare in both numbers. 

Wages is the plural of wage ; but is used as a noun 
singular, especially in the Bible : as, " The wages of sin 
i* death." Bomans vi. 23. 



5. — Abstract Nouns have no plurals, un- 
less they point to certain particular varieties of the 
quality : as, mighty toisdom, whiteness, mrtues, vices, 
negligences, 

6.— The Names of Materials have no 

plural: as, silver, gold, air. When, however, the 

different sorts or qualities of the material are 

meant, then the plural is USeds as, toines, cigars, 
stigars, teas, 

Vote,— Though, such words as mccKamc*, '5rtveuw»*iwi%,>^'^Jf^ 
sUUicf, are really plural ; yet they are mc«^l ^^^^^ ^V». 
MiMignJsu. They are scientific terma derived ixom ^Siaft ^x«««- 
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some instances, however, they are used in the pluial : as, polities 
ArisUMa Ethics are valued. 



7.— Nouns which form thetr plurals ac- 
cording to the Rules of the Languages from 
which they are borrowed : — 

1.— Latin Words. 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Addendum 


Addenda 


Formula 


Formule 


Alumnus 


^lurnm 


Fungus 


Fungi 


Animalculum 


Animalcula 


Grenus 


Grenera 


Amanuensis 


Amanuenses 


Hiatus 


Hiatus 


Apex 


Apices 


Ignis Fatuus 


IgnesFatui 


Appendix 


Appendices 


Tiamina 


Laminee 


Arcanum 


Arcana 


Larva 


Larvae 


Axis 


^ Axes 


Locus 


Loci 


Calculus 


Calculi 


Magus 


Magi 


Calx 


Calces 


Nebula 


Nebul» 


Calix 


Calices 


Kadius 


Badii 


Corrigendum 


Corrigenda 


Badix 


BadioeB 


Datum 


Data 


Stamen 


Stamina 


Desideratum 


Desiderata 


Stimulus 


Stimuli 


Dictum 


Dicta 


Stratum 


Strata 


Effluvium 


Effluvia 


Terminus 


Termini 


Emporium 


Emporia 


Vertex 


Vertices 


Erratum 


Errata 


Vortex 


Vortices 


Focus 


Pod 








2.~-Oreek Words. 




Singnlax. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Analysis 


Analyses 


EUipsis 


Ellipses 


Antithesis 


Antitheses 


Hypothesis 


Hj^theses 


Automaton 


Automata 


Metamorphosis 


Metamorphoses 


Basis 


Bases 


Miasma 


Miasmata 


Crisis 


Crises 


Oasis 


oases 


I*areDtbesja 


Parentheses 


Phafi\a 


"PXvBaraa 


Phenomenon 


Phenomena 
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3.— Hebrew Words. 



SingulM. 

Ghemb 
Seraph 



Plural. 

Cherubim 
Seraphim 



4.— French Words. 



singular. 

Beau 

Bureau 

Flambeau 



Plural. 

Beaux 

Bureaux 

Flambeaux 



Singular. 

Monsieur 
Savant 



Plural. 

Messieurs 
Savans 



5.— Italian Words. 



Singular. 

Bandit 

Conversazione 

Dilettante 



Plural. 

Banditti 

Conversazioni 

Dilettanti 



Note 1. — ^The following words, borrowed from foreign lang- 
uages, have a double plural: — Eacomiumy which makes 
encomia and enwmvwtM ; mediuiUi m^ia and mtdiurM ; Tiva- 
rium, vivaria and vifvariv/iM ; memorandumy mcmffranda and 
fMUMfranduiM ; formula makes fomvukB and formulas. The 
two Greek words criterion and dogma have likewise a Greek 
and an Bnglish plural: as, criteria and criteriona; dogmata, 
or doffmaa. The Hebrew cherub and seraph are in the same 
predicament The Hebrew plural is formed by adding im : as, 
cherub, cherubim; seraph, seraphim. These words, however, have 
also an EngHah plural : as, seraphs, cherubs. So the Italian 
word bandit is bandits and banditti. 

Note 2. — One is so accustomed to hear some of the foregoing 
words pronounced with an English plural, that their proper plural 
does not sound upon the ear so euphoniously. Though dogmata 
is the correct plural of dogma, yet in calling it dogmata, instead of 
dogmas, there is an appearance of pedantry which most people 
would wish to avoid. 



III.— CASE. 
Case is applied to the vaxlatLon oi ^^^^qsda ^>sc^^ 

rtoaonnB, and indicates t^e xelaWoTL \)Ci»i^i^'^ "^"^ 
Other words in the same aenteii^i©. 
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There are Fonr Cases: the NominatlTe, 
Possessive, Objective, and Vocative. 

The subject of the Verb is the Nominative 

Case, which denotes the name of the person or 

thing' that acts S as, John turites ; birds svng. 

Note 1. — ^When the Nominative stands before a pax- 
ticiple, and is independent of the rest of the sentence, it is 
called the Nominative Absolute : as, / being poor, he fortook 
me. 

Note 2. — The Nominative Case was anciently called 
casus rectuSf or the upright case, which the Greek grammarians 
indicated by a perpendicular line. The other cases were 
represented by additional lines which inclined to the perpen- 
dicular one at certain angles, and on that account were 
denominated the oblique cases. The repeating of these 
different forms or changes of the Noun was, for the same 
reason, called declension. The word Nominative comes from 
the Latin nominare, to name ; and Case from the Latin cado 
(casus), which means to fall. 

The Possessive Case of the Noun is used to 
denote possession or ownership : as^ John's 

property ; Joseph^s book. 

Note. — ^Wishing to show that a certain property belongs to 
John, and a certain book to Joseph, we point out their respective 
claims by putting both in the Possessive Case. The Noun 
in the Possessive Case is said to be in the attributive 
relation to that which is possessed. Thus, the noun John's 
is in the attributive relation to the word property. The 
noun Joseph's also stands in the attributive relation to the 
word book. 

Rnles for the Formation of the Possessive 

Case:— 

1. — The Possessive Singular and the Possessive Plural, 

when it does not end in S| are formed from the Nomina- 
Uve by adding an apostrophe asid % \^«^^\ «&, imms 
man's/ men, men*9. 
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2.-^Wben the Pluzal ends in n, the PoMessiTe is fonned by 
simply adding an apostrophe : as, eaglea* tdngs, 

8. — ^The PossessWe can generally be changed into the Qbjeo- 
tive Case preceded by the preposition ef, and retain the 
same sense ; thus, my hroiher*8 child/ren, may be expressed 
in this manner : The children of my brother. This latter 
mode of expression is often preferable. For example, it is 
more elegant to say, the House of LordSf than the Lords* 
House, 

Note 1. — ^When a Singular Nonn ends in es, pronounced 
as a distinct syllable, the apostrophe only is retained : as, 
Moses* writings. When the es is not sounded as a distinct 
syllablei the s, as well as the apostrophe, must be added : as, 
iS^ James*s Church, It would be incorrect to say, ,St James* 
Cfhurch, because the e in Jam>e8 is not sounded. 

Note 2. — Singular Nouns ending in ce, n, ss, and us, 

often form the possessive by merely adding the apostrophe. 
This is speciaUy the case when the word sake is used. Thus we 
E&yy for goodness* sake; for conscience^ sake; Felix* palace; Brutus* 
stOitue; but we say, the i>u€Ae88'« rooms; the Princess's apartments. 

Note 3. — ^The Possessive Case is also called the Geni- 
tive ; and the QbJectiTe, the Accusative. 

Note 4. — ^The Anglo-Saxon Possessive ended in es : 
as, vjord, roordes. The use of the apostrophe is, therefore, to show 
that the vowel e has been left out. Though the vowel e is not 
written in words ending in s, yet it is pronounced : as, Jaines*8 
hook. There once existed an erroneous impression that the 's of 
the Possessive Case was a contraction of his. Hence we have 
these forms for the genitive case : " James his book ;** and, 
''Christ his sake." English Nouns have only one case 
formed by inflexion, and that is the Possessive. The word 
inflexion is from the Latin injlectere, which signifies to bend ; 
the noun being bent into a form to express a different relation to 
some other word or words in the same sentence. 



The Objective Case is that "whicVv \& ^Cvt^^^SX^^ 
acted upon hy a Verb, or by a Pxei^oliXVWk.x 'i^^ 
Peter Btruck John ; he went to London. 
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Note. — Wheal a Noun, as the reprew a ntatlTe of ft penon or 
thing, acts or does anything, we call it the agent 9 when it ig 
acted upon, or something done to it, we denominate H the 
object : as, " James strikes the horse." In this sentenoe Jamee 
is the agent, because he does something. What does he do 7 His 
strikes the horse. Again, the nonn hone is the objeotf becann 
something is done to it. In the following example the o%|eet 
becomes the agent, and the agent becomes the objeet: 9M, 
" The Jiorae kicked Jatnes" The agent or NomlaatlTe znoitiy 
comes before the Verb, and the Objective after it. . nw 
Nominative and Objective cases are identical in fyaaOf 
and can only be distingoished by their different podtkiiiB in a 
sentence. 

The Vocative Case is used in speaking 40| 

and denotes the person addressed: as, **Sonf thoa 
art ever with me." Here the word son is spoken to, and 
consequently is in the VocaUve Case* 

Note.— The Vocative Case is also called the MmnlnaHve 
of address. 



Declension of Regnlar Hovns. 

Singular. Plvzal. 
Nominative Boy Boys 

Possessive Boy's Boys* 

Objective Boy Boys 

Declension of Inregnlar Vomis. 

Singular. Plnral. 
Nominative Man Men 

Possessive Man's Men's 

Objective Man Men 

ADJECTIVES. 

An AdiJective is a word used to qnalliy 
a Nonn by limiting the application of It, or 
bjr indicating its piopeTties ox f|naai\!^fta\ ^^ 

^^ books; learned men. 
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Vote i«— In the flnt example, the qualification oonBiBts 
in limiting the number of books to ten ; in the second, a 
certain quality of the Noiuiy men, is pointed ont by the 
AdJeotiTO Ueinedf indicating that the men in question possess 
learning. The leading effect of the Adjective upon the 
Venn is that of limitation. .To this role there is no exception. 
Another effect of tiie Adjective upon the Noun is, to inten- 
sify or increase its meaning. Let us illustrate this by the 
example ahready given. The epithet, learned, limits the noun, 
men, to that piartioular class of persons who are noted for their 
attainmentSi and it also qualifies the Noun, men, by 
distinguishing them from otbev men that are ignorant or 
unlearned. This attribute, learned, also augments the 
meaning of the noun, men, by crediting them with the possession 
of knowledge which is not common to men in general. Again, 
learned men are lees numerous than men ; more learned men are 
fewer in numbor tiian learned men ; while the most learned men 
are fewer still. Hence, the Idgher the qualification goes, 
the more does the noun become intensified in signification, 
and the greater is the limitation. 

Not^ ft.— -The learner should be careful to distinguish 
between the name of a thing and the thing itself. When it is 
said that an Adjective expresses the qui^tv of a noun, the 
meaning is, that it expresses the quality of the person or thing 
represented by the noun. Suppose we say, a mad dog, the 
adjective mad tells us the sort of dog that is meant, and not what 
sort of a noun the word dog is. 

Note 3.— The word A^JoctiTC is derived from the Latin 
A^ectut, and signifies added to, and it always refers to a Noun 
expressed or understood. An Adjective qualifies no 
part of speech, except a noun, neither can it be the subjeot 
of a sentence, nor be governed by a Preposition. When a 
sentence does begin with an Adjective, it is in consequence of 
the order of the words being inverted : as, " Terrible woe the 
€u;c(mnt cf the ehipwreck,** that is, "the account of the shipwreck was 
terrible," The Adjective may always be hnown by its making 
sense witii the word thing : as, a good thing. 

Note 4. — ^There are oases in which some of the preceding 
remarks might seem to be contradictory, but such is not so in 
reality. For instance, when we say, '' a ItUle is better than none,'' 
the adjective little refers to some noun previously meu.tUmfi^\ «i^ 
" a little (mon^v) ia better than none.'* Awwi^^Vi t«?|0^^^»^'^ 
not white.** We here use the terms, Uodc wA mJKjO*^ Va Hs^^ 
•bttncH Douna, UacknesM and to^itencM. 
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AdiJectives are divided into the three following 
classes :— 

L— AdiJectives of quality: Bs^good, lUOe, thin, 

Englishy great. 

NotOi — AdJectiTes of this class are veiy nmneroug, and 
answer the question, wliat soxt? The Latin QuiaUSf of what 
tort ? is the root of quaUtaSf from which comes our Englicji word 
quality. Adjectives derived from proper nanfes are mostly 
Adjectives of Quality, and are called Pzopez AdJecUves : 
as, French soldier ; TurJaah ambassador. 

II.— AdiJectives cf quantity, which are char- 
acterised by their indefiniteness, and answer the question, 

Hew many? orBcwmnch? as, <^ books, miic4 

com. 

Adjectives of quantity are subdivided into 

four kinds : — 

1.— Adjectives which denote quantity in 

mass or bulk: as, little food; much bread. The 
adjectives of this kind are : allf any, enoxigh, little, mwck, 
no, none, some, whole. 

Note. — ^When AcUectives of quantity refer to distinct 
individuals or things, as a tall tree, a little house, they are 
Adjectives of Quality. Sometimes these words : all, no, none, 
some, whole, any, and enough are used as Adjectives of Num- 
ber, and may be known by answering to the question, How 
many? There are also instances in which any, enough, tome, 
all, and no appear to be used as Adverbs : as, '^She could not run 
any faster ;" *' The child could arrive no sooner." 

2.— Definite numeral adjectives, which ex- 
press an exact number: as, five oranges. These 
numbers are either Cardinal or Ordinal. 

1. Cardhud numbers denote \i»w isoMOfsi 

sa^ one, three, stuct^, both, none. 
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2. Ordinal numbera show the prdet in which 

things are placed : as, firsts fifilif tenth, 

3.— Indefinite numeial adijectlves, which 

do not indicate an exact number: as, any men. 
Under this class come : ally any^ somcy many^ arvother^ 
few, other f certain, divers, enough, several, whole, such, and 
sundry. 

4.— Dlsirlbntlve numeral adijectlves, which 

specify objects- Individually : as, every day. The 
principal distributive numeral adjectives are : each, 
every, either, neither, BKany, though plural in signifi- 
cation, is used with a or an as a distributive 
numeral adjective S as, many an apple ; many a 
man. 

III.— Distinguishing adjectives, or ad- 
jectives of distinction, which are so called because 
they separate an individual from its class : as, this book ; 
not that book. The adjectives of distinction are : 
a or an, the, this, these, that, those, yond, yon, yonder, and 
same, with its compoimd self -same. 

Vote 1. — The Latin quamim, how much 7 is the root 
of the English word qwxmitiity, Nouiui are often used as 
JLcU^^^tiTes : as, a gM ring ; a iUver cup. Pajrticlples are 
aUo used as A^JoctiTes: as, an incrtiising evil; toounded 
feelings. The plurals of this and that are these and those. 
JL f^ an have usually been called the indefinite article, and 
the the definite article. The is an abbreviated form of 
that, and points out some parUcular thing of which we are 
speaking. When we wish to point out any one of a class without 
specifying which, we use a or an. A or an is equal to the 
word onoi but is less emphatic. 



Note 2. — A is used before wordB "Vie^mBSco^ nhSSci J'*^'" 
muuuitB, including w, y, and h, wViea t^kBlxSa iJK||to»X%^^^ 
the diphthoagal sound of u or eu, ^^\i ^ ^\iS8Q. ^o^^ ^ 
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pronotinoed as if written yu : as, a man, a woman, a jracht, a 
house, a unit, a eulogist. To this rule we may add the woid 
onei it being more correct to say such a one, thiui such an one. 
An is used before words commencing with a TOwel or h idlent : 
as, cm ape ; an herb. Words begimiing with h aspirated and 
accented on the second syllable may have either a or an 
before them: as, a historical narrative, or, an historical nanative. 
Of the two the latter is to be prefeired, as it sounds more 
euphoniously on delicate ears, and gives the ozgans of speech 
less trouble. 

Note 3. — Since a or an can only be joined to nouns in the 
■ingnlav number, such examples as the following might be 
thought to be exceptions, unless they are explained: as, a few 
applGs; a hundred men. In such instances, the words few and 
hundred are considered as Nonns of multitude, tiie pie- 
position of being genendly understood ; and a himdred men r^dly 
means one hundred o/men. The is used before nouns in both 
numbers. A sometimes stands for each or every : as, so much 
a dozen. The meaning of words may be greatly modified by 
the insertion or omission of the indefinite article : as, a 
littte and a few, mean some ; litUe aadfew mean scarcely any. 
An alteration in the position of the indefinite article 
will often change the signification: as,«^I have half a 
sovereign," that is, money amounting to ten shillings. ''I 
have a half sovereign,*' that is, <' I possess a gold ooin cidled a 
half sovereign.". 

Note ^^^ArHck comes from the Latin articulus, and Bignififis 
a lUUe joint. 



TABLE OF ADJECTIVES. 

I.— QuaUty. WUte. 

'Quantity in Mass or Bulk ...Uttle. 
Definite Numeral Adjectives : 

Cardinal FIve> 

II.— Qnantity^ Ordinal Fifth. 

I Indefinite NumeralAdjectiyesSoinO. 
Distributive Numeral Ad- 

^ectm^ !B:^9«C9« 

^^Z—MftatincUon "ISVift- 
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C0MFAAI80H OF ADJECTIVES. 

By a comparison of things we discover that 
some possess qnallties or attrtbntes in a higher 

degree than others, and Adjectives are varied in 
form for the purpose of marking the difference, 
and this inflexion or variation of the Adjective 
is called Degrees of Comparison : as, ime, wiser^ 

wisest ; John is tall, William is taller, but James is the 
tallest. 

Note. — On comparing John, William, and James together, 
we ascertain the difference in their respeotive heights, and 
Inflect the Adjective to ezpress the result of the com- 
parison. 

Sinoe the qnaliUes in objects may be possessed 
in three relative degrees, it will follow, as a matter of 
course, that there are three degrees of comparison 
for expressing the same. There are the Positive 

Degree, the Comparative Degree, and the 
Snperlatlve Degree. 

The Positive Degree expresses the simple 
quality of a Noun without either increasing or 

diminishing such quality S as, a white spot ; a tvise 
man ; a staeet apple. 

The Comparative Degree is used to express an 

increase or diminution of the quality : as, a 

wiser man ; a sweeter apple ; a worse case. 

The Superlative Degree is used to show that 
one thing possesses a particular quality in a 

greater measure than all tVie tq^\» q1 >(^^ ^^^<e^ 

with which it ia compared : aa, tYv^ v>\sest Taasi\ *^^ 
tiw,t/ case. 
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Note 1.— Ezceptfng cases in wbich the attvlbutas of 
Nouns are oontzastea with each other, the quality ci the 
objects compared is always of the same sost or kind: as, this 
road is vnde, that is vfider, but the other is the vddest In the 
example here given, the learner will perceive that the quality 
indicated in each degree of comparison is that of width or 
breadth. 

Note 2.— A^JectiTes which admit of oompaiison are 
those of quality, and some Indefinite AcUoctives denoting 
quantity and number. There are also Adjectives <S 
quality, or as they are sometimes called Qualitative Ad- 
jectives, which ara incapable of comparison : as, nngle, 
doMe. 



Roles for the Fonnation of the Comparative 

and Snperlative s— 

I. — In Adjeotlves of one syllable the Positive 
Degree is changed into the Comparative by adding 
er, and into the Snperlative by addmg est : as, 
langy longer, longest, 

1.— Should the Positive end in e, v and 8t only are added: 
as, hr<voe, brofoery Jnv/oest. 

2. — If the Positive end in a single consonant preceded by a 
single TOwel, the oonsonacnt must be doubled before er 
and est : as, kot, hotter , hottest, 

8. — ^When the Positive terminates in y, preceded by a oon- 
sonant, the y must be changed into i before ev and est: 
aa, dyf dier, gUest. 

4. — ^If a Towel precede y it must not be changed into I before 
ez and est: aa, gay, gayer, gayest. 



II. — Adjectives consisting of more than one 

syllable are compared by prefixing moT^ l<at \Jafe 

^ Comparatiiref and most for tYie SxLp«t\aL\V^%\ 
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as, beautiful, mxyre beautiful, most beautiful; and by 
prefixing less and leaBt, when the quality is to 
be diminished S as, less vigorotis, least vigorous. 

Note. — ^Many AdjeotiveB of two syUables, especially such as 
take the accent on the second syllable, and those ending in 
ble, ez, ow and y, are often compared by ei and est: as, 
polite, politer f politest ; cible, abler, ahleat ; hitter, bitterer, bitterest ; 
narrow, narrower, narrowest; merry y merrier^ merriest. Com- 
parison, however, by more and most in the case of Adjectives 
of two or more syllables is undoubtedly to be preferred. Politer 
and politeit is not, in our judgment, so elegant as miore polite and 
mostpoUte. 



III.— The following is a list of AdiJectives which 

are compared inregnlarly :— 



Positive. 

Bad\ 
Evil/ 
Far 

Fore 

Good 
Hind 
lU 

Late 

Little 

Many) 

Much/ 

Nigh 

Old 
[Forth, adv.] 
[In,yiep.] 

[Out, adv.] 

[Neath, piep.] 

[Up, PWP J 
[Top, nana.] 



CompaxatiTe. Supezlative. 



worse 

farther 

former 

better 
hinder 
worse 

i later 
latter 
less 

more 

nigher 

i older 
elder 
further 

inner 

i outer • 
utter 

nether 

uppeir 



worst 

farthest 

foremost 

first 

best 

hindmost 

worst 

latest 

hist 

least 

most 

nighest 

next 

oldest 

eldest 

furthest 

inmost 

innermost 

outmost 

utmost 

uttermost 



V 
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Vote 1.— A4JectiTe8 are said to be compared Uiragulaily 
when i^ CompavatiTe or Supexlative degree is not formed 
from the Baiue root as that of the PosltiTOi or hy some 
obsolete process. The word good, for example, has neither 
the Comparatiye nor the Superlative degree of oompaxison ; hot 
better ana beit, from bet, are naed to supply the defidenoy. 

Note 2.— Elder and eldest are applied onlif to persons; 
older and oldest, botb to persons and things. The ter- 
mination ish denotes a small degree of the quality : as, lo&ttiiAy 
£rom white. Annexed to names iidi forms a possessive Adjective: 
as, Engluh, Danish, When the termination ish is annexed to 
common nouns it signifies a participation of the qualities which 
the nouns express: as, foolieh, from fool; htwvieh, from kfiave. 
Rather is almost identical in meaning with iidi, and there- 
fore the two ought not to be used in reference to the saSoe noun. 
Thus we may say, ** the meat is eaUith,** but not ** rather aaUitk,*' 



A Compound Adjective is made up of two ot 

more words coonected by a l&3rplien S as^ well-known, 

IV.— There are some Qnalltative AdiJeCtives 

that convey the fulness of their meaning at once, and 
therefore do not admit of comparison. They may be 
arranged under three heads : — 

1. — Those which qualify time or place: as, daily, 
perpetualy American, 

2. — Those which are materiaHstio : as, golden, from/ 
gold; wooden, from wood, f 

3. — ^Those which indicate qualities that are perfectt 
and consequently do not admit of variation. The prin- 
cipal of such are the following : True,faUe, perfect, chief, 
extreme, universal, suprevne, circular, empty, everlastmg, 
OmnipoterU, sqtiare, infinite, dead, eternal, impossible, C 

Note, — We must here remark for t\ie besns&t oi ^3i[i&\«»li^ 
that Bacm gpmka o£ "the extremut ot e>rV\a i* ^^lakwBmM, <A 
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''the extremist veige." We also find the words chief est, more 
perfect, and m/)8t perfect ; and all we need say about them is, that 
they are departures from grammatical accuracy, whether used by 
the illiterate or the leamed. Ought Bacon and Shakespeare, and 
Spenser, admitting all their excellencies, to be regarded as p^ect 
models for imitation ? We answer this question with aH emphatic 
no. ' A thing which is peifect excludes all defects, and conse- 
quently it cannot be mere perfect. The only legitimate exception 
seems to be the double superlative m^ost highest, which is applied to 
the HiTine Seing who is higher than tiU highest. Some nouns, 
though singular in number, are used as plurals, when they denote 
Weight, Measure, and Number : as, thirty head of cattle, fifty 
pound, twenty stone. This violation of grammatical accuracy 
prevents ambiguity : thus, ten stone, and ten stones are quite 
different in si^iification. The former means ten in weight, 
the latter ten in number. 



PRONOUNS. 

A Fronoun Is a word nsed in the place 

of a Noun : as, " John left home this morning ; but 
he will return in a few days." 

There are Simple and Compound Pronouns. 

The Simple Pronouns are divided into — 

1.— Personal Pronouns. 
2.— Relative Pronouns. 
3.— Interrogative Pronouns. 

I.— Personal Pronouns simply stand for 

Nouns: as, ''The King commands, and the people 
obey him" 

M and we are prono\mB o£ \li^ fkaciX v^'i^^'^N 
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thou, ye, and you, are pronouns of the seeo 

person ; he she, it, and they, are third perso 

pronouns. 

I, we, thou, he, she, you, or ye, and oi 

are inyariably used instead of persons* 

It is used only for things ; while they may 
used either for perifU>ns or things. 

If ote. — The word oney in Enich phrasee as, " one ia str 
with wonder/* is regarded as an inde&iite personal pronoun, 
comes from the French on^ and it must not be confounded yi 
the adjective, one. Sometimes the adjective, one, ia used as a ] 
noun, both in the singular and in the plural: as, ** this apple : 
bad one, but the others are good ones,** 



II. — Relative Pronouns not only stand : 

Nouns, but also Join one sentence to another: 
" John received the book which you sent." 

Ifote 1. — ^These Pronouns are called relatiTe, beca 
they relate to some noun oi* its equivalent which has gc 
before in the sentence. The word to which they relate 
designated the antecedent. In the foregoing example, hool 
the antecedent to the relative pronoun which. 

Ifote 2. — ^The word antecedent is from the La 
antecedere, ''to go before." The RelatiTO Pronouns i 
whO| whichf and that, and they are used in the follow] 
manner : — 

1. — ^Who is applied to perfM>ns. 

2. — ^Which is applied to things and the lower animals. 

S,^-nmt 28 i^fplied either to peisonm oi \aBlai%%, «i&!iS& ^ 
lued inatemd of both wbo and "wfbiol^* 
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III.— Intexfogative PronoanB are bo called 

because they are used in asking questions : as, '^ Who 
toW you ?" " Which do you require ]" " What have you 
found V^ They are whOy which, and what, and 
formerly the word whether (which of two 1) ; but it is 
now more commonly used as a GOnJnilGtioila 

The Interrogative who is used of persona only. 

The Interrogative which is used of persons and 
things. 

The Interrogative what is applied to both persons 
and things. 

Ifote. — What is, strictly speaking, the neuter of wAo, and 
can be used substantiTely, in which case it is always neuter ; 
and also adJeotlTely when it can be applied to both penions 
and things : as, " What is sweeter than honey ?" " What Idng^ 
going to make war against another king, sitteth not down first and 
oonsulteth ?" (Luke ziv. 81.) 

COMPOVMD PROMOVMS. 

By adding the expressions self, own, and ever 
to some of the Pronoims, we get what are called 
Gomponnd PronoailB : as, mysdfy ihy&df^ himself ^ 
herself itself. The addition of self or its plund 
selves to the personal pronouns makes them more 

emphatie. 

Both self and selves can be used as substantives 
with noims in the possessive case : as, '' a man's self 
Self is united to the possesslve ease of pro- 
nouns of the first and seeend i^xMnoL^Xs^ "^ '^'^ 
ohJeeUve ease of pronouna oi\:!icyb\toSaA'^«i»w^"- 
as, myself, thyself , himself^ t^emsel'ves. 
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When the word self stands alone it is a nouiU 

Ever is joined to the relative pronoiuui, 

and extends their signification : as, whoever. 

What is a Compound Eelative, and is equal to the 

thing whichy or the anteoedent and the relative. 

The word own is used with possessive pronouns, 
and emphasises the meaning : as, my aum, his oum, their 
own. 

One is also found in conjimction with the following 
words, and used as an indefinite personal pronoun : as, 
any one, soTne one, each one, every ofie, no one. 

If ote 1. — The interrogatives which and wJuU, as well as thdi 
compounds whichever and whcUever, can be used as Adjectives. 
Each other and one another are called &eciprocal Pro- 
nouns. 

Ifote 2. — Myself, thyself, himself, herself, itself, ourselves, 
yourselves, themselves, and oTtesdf, are called BeflectlTe Pro- 
nouns when they are used to show that the action of the doei 
reverts to himself : as, ''I know myseif now.'* 

TABLE OF SmFLE PSOKOVlffS. 

{I, we, 
thm,p(m, or ye, 
ne, she, it, they, 
Indefinite, one, 

( Who, 

II.— Relative : < which, 

( that, 
(Who? 

Ill— Interrogative : I whax ? 

\ which 1 
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TABLE or COMPOJnm P&OMOVMS. 

I.— Personal i < thynlf, 

( himself. 

(my owny 
thy own, 
one^s cum. 

iwhcUy 
whaiever. 

DECLENSION OF P&ONOVNS. 

To Pronouns belong Gender, Number, 
Case, and Person. 



1.- 



PERSONAL PRONOVNS. 

No Personal Pronoun has any distinction of Gender, 
excepting those of the third person singular. 
Thus, he is masouline, she is feminine, and it 
is neuter. 



RELATIVE PRONOVNS. 

Who is of the oommon gender. 
Whioh is of the neuter gendsic* 
That IB of all genders. 
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INTERROGATIVE F&OMOini8. 

Who is of the Gommoil gender. 
Which is of all genders. 
What is of the neuter gender. 



2.—: 

The Personal Pronouns have different 
words for the singular and the plural: as, 

/, we ; th(m, ye or you ; Ae, «Ae, t^, plural they, 

3.— CASE. 

The Personal Pronouns have three cases, 
and are inflected for the possessive and ob- 
jective cases* These pronouns /, thxm^ ahe^ vf€y 
y(m and they, have tWO forms for the poSSessiTOy 

namely, my and mine; ihy and thine; her and hers; 
<mr and ours; your and yours ; their and theirs, 

4.— PERSON. 

The Personal Pronouns are represented by 
different words, while the interrogative and rela^ 

tive pronouns have the same form for all 

persons. 

Ifote !• — ^The two fonns of the poesessiTe are thus dis- 
tinguished : my is used when the noun follows it, and mine 
when the noun is omitted: as, This is my pen; This. pen is 
mine. This is iky book ; This book is tkvne, 

Ifote 2. — Formerly mine and thine were used before 
noons begiDinng with a TOwel or li : as, '* Hast thou found me, 
O mine enemy t" (1 Kings, xxi. ^0^ \ "Mwe \wsqi \a xisfc ^5^ 
come." (John n. 4.) 
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If ote 3. — ^The learner must be cautioned against using the 
apostxophe with the possessiTe case of pronouns. He 

should write Au, hers, Ua, yours, theirs, and not kei's, yow*s. 



TABLE OF PROMOVMS. 



Person. 



Pen. 1. 



Pex8.2. 



(Sing, 
t Plur. 
Sing. 

Plur. 



Pen. 3 



mas. 
Sing.-{ fern. 

neut. 
Plur. ' 

Relative and 
Interrogap- 
tive 



Ifom. 

I 

toe 
thou 

(ye ) 

(you ) 
he 

she 
it 

they 
who 

which 



Case. 

Poss. ObJ. 

my or. mine me 

our or ours tis 

thy or thine thee 

your or yours you 

his him 

her or hers her 

its it 

their or theirs them 

whose whom 

of which ] y. y 

•^ T > which 
or whose J 



{ 



Singular, nominatiTe one ; possessive one's ; 

objeciiye one. 



Whosoever, the Compound Eelative, is dedinod 
thus: — 



MominaiiTe 

PossesslTe 

Objeotive 



Singular. 

Whosoever 

Whosesoever 

Whomsoever 



Plnial. 

Whosoever 

Whosesoever 

Whomsoever 



Mote. — 'The word Pronoun carries its true meaning in the 
name, being derived from pro, for, and nomen, a noun, and it& 
chief use consists in being the substitute Iot >^<&Tvfirasi^«sA^(h2c»& 
pteventizilf oonstaat repetition. One ex&inp\& \nX!L csr^^s^ ^^ 
meatdttg : ''John ham jnst arrived, and He vrtXi T«l!D»^:t^.N«J^^^»^^ 
# Uw boon, hat h$ mtist return to-mottov?;' ^VoassaX ^s» 
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pronouDB the sentence would read thus : ** John has just anived, 
and John will reniain with us for a few hours, but John will return 
to-morrow. The learner will at once perceive the propriety and 
usef uhiess of the pronouns in preventing the oonstont repetition 
of the noun. 



THE VE& 



A Verb is the principal word in every 
sentence, and denotes either existence, 
action, or passion; and is alwasrs ex- 
pressive of being, doing, or suffering some- 
thing s as, I am; John tmtes; James is tvounded. 

Ifote. — ^Verb, from the Latin verbum, means the woxdy 
and is so called because it is the chief wovd of a sentence. 

Verbs are either transitive or intransitive. 

Transitive Verbs are those which express an 
action that passes from the agent to an object : as, 
"Cicero wrote letters to Atticus." Here it is to be 
noted that the act of Cicero, the agent, terminates on 
letters, the object. 

Intransitive Verbs are those in which the 
action expressed by the verb terminates in the 
agent or subjeot : as, " James sleeps" Here it is 
obvious that the sleeping is confined to James, and does 
not pass to any object. 

IbatraMsUive Verbs admit oi )Qem^ flWVdfid 
intoau00 Classes 8— 
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1. — ^Those denoting a change from one State to 
another S as, I wcu bam; I became iU» 

2. — ^Thoee implying action S as, I toalk ; I work. 

3.— Those which denote existence in a certain 
State or condition S aS| I Ztve; I deq>. 

Mote. — ^TiaasitiTe oomes from the Lathi trannrtf which 
means " to pass over/' and is so called on account of its being 
eqsressiye of the action affecthig an object TvaasitlTe Tevbs 
are also used in both a reflexiTe and tecipvooal sense : as, I 
love my^eff; They haU one aiwtiur. 

To Verbs belong Voice, Mode, Tense, 
number, and Person. 

I.— VOICE. 

Voice serves to show whether the subject is the 

doer of an action^ or is acted upon by some 
person or thing. 

Transitive Verbs have two Voices, the active 
and the passive. 

A Verb is said to be in the active veice when 
the subject denotes the agent or doer of the action : 
aSy " Wellington vanqutahed Napoleon ;" and it is in the 
passive voice when the subject is the person or 
thing acted upon S as, '' Napoleon uku ocmguered by 
Wellmgton." 

Mote.^-The distinction between the actlTe and passlTe 
▼oioe is evident. Take, for instance, the tQx«^\x^ ^-usos^^s^ 
*• WelliBigrtQn vanquithed Napoleon." WettiugUm \a ^^^^ vc^A^tic 
oi the verb vanqmahed^ and denotea \ihQ IL<i«s ol ^^ %A\XniD^^^ 
9oaa9qamitiy th9 rarb vcMqymML ii maidk \o \»ft Vxl ^^ %fi^x«^ 
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▼oice. In the second example in which the aothre ▼olce is 
changed into the passiTe, the word Napoleon is in tiie aomina* 
tiTe casdi being acted npon by Wellington which is in the 
obJectiTe, and under the government of the preposition by. 

II.— MODE. 

Mode denotes the cbange a verb undeigoes to 
indicate the manner in which the various intentions 
of the mind are expressed. 

Note. — Mode, from the Latin modt^y signifies maimefy 
and it should always be spelt modOi and not mood, which is 
used in a sense altogether different. There is, in fact, no con- 
nection between the two words, and one can oxily wonder how so 
many intelligent writers on English Grammar could so far foiget 
themselves as to speak of the moods of Terbs. The wrad 
mood denotes a certain state of the mind and, strictly speaking, 
ought to be applied only to persons. Thus, we may say, wat sudi 
a person is in a melancholy mood, or a cheerful mood ; bat would it 
not be absurd to speak of a certain verb as being in a meUmcholif, 
or sulky mood f 

The Modes of Verbs are five ; the Indicative, 
the Potential, the Subjunctiye, the Imperative, and the 
Infinitive. 

The Indicative Mode is used in making 

direct assertions, or in asking questions: 

as, John vnites ; Loviest thou me ? 

Note. — IndicatiTO is from the Latin indicare, ''to point 
out" 

The Potential Mode is used to express the 
power, liberty, possibility, or the necessity 

of an action or of being : as^ I can rxm; He may go; 
They toould not remain ; She mtist attend. 

Motet — The Potential Mode is TQ^ec^Adi \(y «am& CVnasi- 
aiarftuu^ beomoBe it i» only a modified iorm oi t^«iBA^iA^%^ 
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deolftzatlfe mode. The dl£Fevence between the potential 
mode and the IndicatiTe mode is this : The former declares 
the power to act ; while the latter affirms the act itself. Thus, 
** I may travel/* is equal to '* I have power to tra/vd,** We think 
the distinction existing between the two modes quite sufficient to 
justify us in giving the potential mode a place in oar Grammar. 
Accuracy seems to demand its retention. 

The SnbJnnciiTe Mode is used when a con- 
dition or hsrpothesis is to be expressed: as, ''If 
you had followed my advice, you would have been in a 
better position." 

If ote. — The word subJunctiTe is from the Latin subjungere, 
and means ** to join to." It is mostly preceded by such words as 
although, if, ufUua, provided, lest, thai, &a 

The Imperative Mode is the form employed to 
command, or to express a wish or prayer : as, '' Oo 

thy way ;" " Give us this day our daily bread." 

If ote. — ImpeiatiTe is from the Latin vmperaire, ''to 
command.*' 

The Infinitive Mode is used to express action 
or being without number or person, and, with a few 
exceptions, always has to before it : as, To love; to he 
didiked. 

If ote. — InflnitlTei from the Latin vt^nUue, means ''un- 
limited^'* and is so called on account of its being restricted neither 
by number nor person. The inflnitiTO has also three forms. 
The Indeflnite : as, to love ; the Inoomplete i sja^tohe loving ; 
and the complete form, : as, to have loved. The inflnitiTO is 
likewise a Texbal aoun. 

PARTICIPLES. 

A Partioiple is a verbal adjeetbi^m "^v^^ 

are two participles, the present ox VBDqi«iSM^^*«^^ 

the past or pexteetm 
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The imperfect or present partlelple ends in 

Ing) and shows that the state or action is incomplete : 
as, advisingy writing. 

The past or perfect participle is used to 
mark the state or action as completed: as, advistdy 
writteu, 

Ifoie. — Paxticiplei Latin pars, "tk part," and eapere, "to 
take," is so called, because it paxticipates in the natnre of the 
▼eib and the adJectiTe. The peifeot partieiple <tf 
transitiTe Terbs is always passiTe. 



COMPOVND PARTICIPLES. 

There are four compound p^^cipial forms: — 

1.— The Compound Perfect Participle 

Active, which consists of the perfect participle 

and the word having : as, having married. 

2.— The Perfect Participle Active Pro- 

gressive, which is made up of the present participle, 
and the words liaving been : as, hamng been teaching. 

3.— The Imperfect Participle Passive, 

compounded of the word being, and the perfect parti- 
ciple : as, being advised. 

4.— The Compound Perfect Participle 

Passive, which consists of the words having been 

and the perfect participle : as, having been loved. Some- 
times the verbal form in ing is used as a noun, and 
when 80 employed it is often called by the name of 

Hferaadm 
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IIL— TEM8E. 

Tense is a ▼arlation of the Verb to 
indieate the time when an aotlon takes 
plaoe. 

Mote.— Tense oomee from the Latin tempuf, and signiflM 
time. 

There are three natural divisions of time S — 

1.- 
2.. 
3.. 

Each of these divisions of time is represented in 
Grammar by an appropriate tense : as. The wind Mows ; 
The wind blew; The wind toill bhw. 

AVZZLIA&T VERBS INFLECTED. 



Indloative Mode. 

Present Tense. 

SingnUur. Plnial. 

lam. We are. 

Then art. You are. 

He la They are. 

Past Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I was. We were. 

Thou wast. Yon were. 

He was. They were. 

DO. 

IndloatlTO Mode. 

Present Tense. 

SIngnlav. Wbii2L% 

I do. "W^do, 

Tbon dost. "^oxl ^o« 
He does or doth. Tlbe^ ^<^ 
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Bingolav. Plmral. 

I did. We did. 

Thoa didst. You did. 

He did. They did. 

SnbJnnctlTe Mode. 

Frei«nt Tense. 

BingiilaK. IPlvsal. 

If I do. If we do. 

If thou do. If yon do. 

If he do. If they do. 

Past Tense. 

Blngnlar. Plural. 

If I did. If we did. 

If thoa didst If yoa did. 

Ifhedid. Htheydid. 

Imperative Mode. 

Present Tense. 

Bingolar. Plnsal. 

Do, or do thou. Do, or do you. 



Indieaiivo Mode. 

Present Tense. 

Bingnlur. Plnral. 

I have. We have. 

Thou hast. You have. 

He has, or hath. They have. 

Past Tense. 

Wngnlat. Ploial. 

I had. We had. 

Thou hadst. You had. 

He had. Th^had. 

Pntnie Tense. 
Binnlav. Plnzal. 

J Abau have. We shallr have. 

Thon wilt have. You^«nSV\iv<7e^ 

He will have. Thfi;r~^'^^^^^ 
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SnbJnnGtlTe Mode. 

Frei«nt Tense. 



Singular. 

If I have. 
If thoa hftTe. 
If he have. 



Singular. 

Ulhad. 
If thou hadst 
If he had. 



Pliinl. 

If we have. 
If yon have. 
If they have. 

Fast Tense. 

Vlnsal. 

If we had. 
If yoahad. 
If they had. 



Fulnie Tense. 

Singular. Plnxal. 

If I shall have. If we shall have. 

If thou shalt o£ will have. If you shall or will have. 

If he shall or will have. If they shall or will have. 



Potential Mode. 

Present Tense. 



Singular. 

I may, can, or must have. 
Thou mayst, canst, or must have. 
He may, can, or must have. 



PInral. 

We may, can, or must have. 
You may, can, or must have. 
They may, can, or must have. 



Past Tense. 



Singular. 

I mlffht, could, would, or should 

have. 
Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 

or shouldst have. 
He might, could, would, or 

should have. 



Plural. 

We might, could, would, or 

shoidd have. 
You might, could, would, or 

should have. 
They might, could, would, or 

shoiSd have. 



Infinitive Mode. 

Present. 
To have. 



Particlple« 

Present oi laeoxaL's\«\Ai 

Having. 
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SBAIiL. 

Pteeent Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I shall We shall. 

Thon shalt You shall 

He shall They shall 

Vast Tense. 
Bingnlar. Vlnsal. 

I should. We should. 

Thou shouldst You should. 

He should. They should 



Present 


Tense. 


Bingnlar. 


Plnsal. 


I will 


Wewfll 


Thou wilt 


You will 


He will 


They will 



Past Tense. 
Singular. Plnsal. 

I would. We would. 

Thou wouldst. You would. 

He would. They would. 



Present Tense. 
Bingolax. Plnral. 

I may. We may. 

Thou mayst. You may. 

He may. They may. 

Past Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I might. We might. 

Thou mightst. You might. 

He might. Th^ might. 

« 

CAN. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. . Plural. 

I can. We can. 

ThovL canst. Yo\x casi. 

He can. T\i«:f casu 
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Vast Tenae. 

Singvlur. Vltural. 

I oould. . We oould. 

Thou conldst. Ton oould. 

He coold. They oould. 



Singvlur. Vlnval. 

I must. We must. 

Thou must. Tou must. 

He must. They must 

OUGHT. 

Singular. Vliural. 

I ought We ought 

Thou oughtest. You ought 

He ought They ought 

Note. — Ought is the past of to owe, but it is now used as 
a pxeBent. When it is required to express a past tense, the 
verb that follows must be put in the past tenBe: as, You 
ought to have settled your affairs, let is a tsansitiTe Texb, 
and undergoes no ehange. 

The Present Tense expresses what is going on 
at the present time : as. The sun skmea ; I torite. 

Note. — ^It is necessary that we should make a few remarks 
on these distinctions of time, or the learner will hardly be able to 
make himself master of them. The pieBe&t tenae has the 
three following forms : — 

1. — ^The Indefinite Fonn: as, James writeB* 

2.— The PiogreaaiTe or Inoomplete Fonn: as, James u 
writing, 

8i— The Bmphatlo Fonn: aa, JamoB doe$ write. 

The Present Indefinite Tense is variously 

used, as the subjoined examples ^^nilll fS^i^^v. AX» N& 
employed to denote liabit: as, ¥v^^ «u>via; ^ 
represent past actions as preseull \ii\xa, "tV^A ^ffvs^^ 
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veers to the north; to signify the ftltim: as, The 
school re-opens in August next. It is also used of what 
a writer has stated in his works, whether he be living or 
dead : as, Goldsmith says — 

'' Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long." 

The Past Tense represents an action or event 
as past or finished : as, John broke the table. 

Note. — This tense has three foms, and is variously em- 
ployed. It is indeflnite : as, I praised him ; pzogxeMilTe 
or incomplete: as, I teas praising him; emphatic: as, 
I did praise him. The ubcb of this tense are th^ie i — 

1.— To show that something icok place in the past : as, '' God 

sent His Son into the world." 

2. — ^To indicate what was oaBtomaxy at a previous period : as, 
He wrote daily, that is, he used to write daily. 

3. — It also stands for the past incomplete or pxogzeMiTe : 

as, While He yet spake, that is, vxu tpeahing. 

The Fntnre Tense implies that the action is 
yet to come : as, I tnll see you next week. 

Note. — ^This tense is formed by the two anziUavy verbs, 
shall and will. It is also used in the three following forms :— 

1.-— The Indeflnite Fonn: as, I shaU run* 

2. — ^The ProgzessiTe Fonn : as, I shaU he runmng, 

8.— The Emphatic Fonn : as, I wiU run. 



TBE THREE SECOHDART TEITSES. 

In addition ix> the three natural diviaiona of time, 
fre have the following secondary tena^ \ — 
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The Present^ Perfeet Tense, which cUsoribes 
an action as Jnst finished and Gonneoted with 

time present S as, John has broken the window. 

Mote.— The auslliaiy verb luiTe is required to form the 
pexf«ot tense, and is also used in the progressive form : as, 
We hcwe been reading. 

The Plnperfect Tense indicates that one action 
was finished before another action took place : as. He 
had leamt his lesson before the m^ister came. 

Note.— The plvpeiltBot tense has a piogiessiTe as well 
as the common fonn: as, He had hem lea/ming his lesson. 
The formation of this tense requires had. 

The Fntnre Perfeet Tense denotes that an 

action will be accomplished at a certain time in the 
futxire, or before another future action takes place : as, 
The professor will heme, concluded his course of lectures 
before the vacation* 

Note. — ^This tense oan also be used in the progressive form : 
as, The professor wiU have heen eond^tding his course of lectures. 
Shall liaTe and will have are the signs of the fatture 
peifect tense. 



IV.— 3 

Number shows whether the verb is in the 
Slngnlar or plnial form. VerbS) like nouns, have 
two numbers, the slngolar and the plnral: as, 
I lovCy he loveSf they loifek Only the verb te be has 
distinct forms for the plural. 



v.. 

Penoa is appM ed to the la^aAUkftflL teciSL ^^ ^^^ 

V0rb, and indicateB whother tlx© «^^«t «s»K^^». >tfsais&- 
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thing about himself^ about the person addressed, or 
eonoeming some other person or thing. 

Verbs have three persons, flnt, eeeond, and 

third person : as, I advue, th«u advuest^ he adviaet. 

Note.— The second and third person singiilar tan 

diatinguished by temunations. The second person l^ mat or st : 
as, Thou tkink-tst; thou like-tt; the third perabn by Si •*! 
eth: as, He praises, he wUK-ea, he taU^eth, 



The auxiliary, or helping verbs, are joined 
to the principal verbs in order to assist in the 
formation of their voice, tense, and mode. They are, 

be, de, have, shall, will, may, can, most. 

Be, dc, have, and will, are also used as 
principal verbs, that is, when they are not joined 
with other verba: as, He U foolish; they do these 
things. 



Be is used to indicate existence* 
Have is used to mdicate pcssesslcn. 
Do is used to indicate action. 

Kay denotes liberty, permission, or desire ; 

as, I may leave ; Map the family bei happy. 

Can denotea power or ability^ ^ '^Vk&i \^^ 

am run, that ia, be in able to run. 
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KtUitj which has no variation, implies present 
necessity: as, We must go. It is often used in 
the perfect tense : as, I mrist have explained that 
matter. 

Will is the Saxon willan, which means 'Ho 
determine, to resolve." In the flrst person singular 

and plural, will implies rescluticn or premis- 
ing : as, We vnll not allow y6u to go ; "I vnll make 
of thee a great nation.'' In the seccnd and third 
person, wUl mostly fcreteUs: as, Punishment vnll 
overtake the guilty. 

Shall, in the flrst person, indicates filturity: 
as, I shall sail for America; We shall change our 
residence. In the seccnd and third persons, shall 

denotes a ccmmand, premise or threat: as, 

" Thou shalt not steal ;" " They shall be recompensed ;" 
"He shall surely die." When used interrogatively, 
shall and will undergo a change of meaning: as, 
"Will ye also goV* implies intention; Shall I, preach? 
has reference to the will of another whose sanction is 
required. 

Be and dc are auxiliaries of fcrm. ^ 

Be is also the auxiliary of vcice. 

May, can, must, should, and would, are 

auxiliaries of mode. 

Shall, will, and have, are auxiliaries of tense* 

Vote, — ^The auxiliavy Teibs ^€t« ol^9ig£!t^1)^ "qss^ ^a^. 
disilnet and independent verbB, an^ ^et^ iO^or^^^Xs^ ^^ 
±a£niUre, having to omitted : aa, \?© rm^ V^ft^ ^^Sl ^^^ 
primitive Unification of may la to he oiblc, «iA V^^^a^- ^*^^ "^^^ 
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sense aa that which can now bears: as, ''They shaU may do 
it." (Fortescue.) " We Tiioy not see the man's face, except our 
youngest brother be with us.*' (Gren. xliv. 26.) 

FORMATIOir OF THE MODES AlVD 



In the Indicative and the Snbjiinetive Mode 

the present tense is denoted by do J the past tense, by 
did ; the perfect , by liaV6 ; the pluperfect, by had J 
the future tense, by sliall or will J ihQ future pcTfect, 

by shall have or will have. In the potential 

mode the present tense is indicated by may^ can^ or 
mnst ; the past tense, by might, GOUld, would, 
or should ; the perfect, by may have, can have, 
or must have ; the' pluperfect, by might have, 
could have, would have, or should have. 

Conjugation denotes the putting of a 
Verb through all its different Modes, 
Tenses, Numbers, and Persons, either in 
the Active or Passive Voice. 

Note. — Conjugation is from the Latin eonjvgare, and 

means " to yoke or join together." 

The principal parts of a verb are the 
present tense, past tense, and past parti- 
ciple. 

The Verb TO BE conjugated as a 

Principal Verb. 







Mode. 


9 

Thou art 


Present Tense. 

Plwa^. 

We are. 

The; axe. 
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Vast T«nae. 
SingiftlMr. Pliural. 

I was. We were. 

Thou wast. Ton were. 

He was. They were. 

Fiittur« Tense. 

Slngnlur. Vluial. 

I shall be. We shall be. 

Thou wilt be. You will be. 

He will be. They will be. 

Pexfect Tense. 
Singular. Plnval. 

I have been. We have been. 

Thou hast been. You have been. 

He has been. They have beoo. 

Vlnpexfect Tense. 
Bingnlur. Pltural. 

I had been. We had been. 

Thou hadst been. You had been. 

He had been. They had been. 

Fntture Pexfect Tense. 

Singnlur. Plnval. 

I shall have been. We shall have been. 

Thou wilt have been. You will have been. 

He will have been. They will have been. 



Potential Mode. 

Present Tense. 
Singulur. Plnval. 

I may, can, or must be. We may, can, or must be. 

Thou mayst, canst, or must be. You may, can, or must be. 

He may, can, or must be. They may, can, or must be. 

Past Tense. 
Singular. Plnval. 

I might, could, would, or We might, could, would, or 
should be. should be. 

Thoumightst,could8t,wouldst, You might, could^ ^Q»Ld^ ^st: 
or shouldst be. ^wiJAXjfe* 

He might, ooold, would, or 1!\i«y mV^goX., ^xiiA^ -«Ks^^«t 
Mboald be* ^o\ii<^\^« 
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Pexfect Tense. 

Singulur. Pliural. 

I may, can, or must have We may, can, or miiBt have 

been. been. 

Thou mayst, canst, or must You may, can,x>r must have 

have been. been. 

He may, can, or must have They may, can, or must have 

been. been. 

Plupexfeot Tense. 

Singnlur. Plnval. 

I might, could, would, or We might, could, would, or 

should have been. should have been. 

Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, You might, could, would, or 

or shouldst have been. should have been. 

He might, could, would, or They might, could, would, or 

shoTild have been. should have been. 

Conditional or Snbjiinctive Mode. 

Pxesent Tense. 
Singular. Pltural. 

If I be. If we be. 

If thou be. If you be. 

If he be. If they be. 

Past Tense. 
Singular. Plnzal. 

If I were. If we were. 

If thou wert If you were. 

If he were. If they were. 

Imperative Mode. 

Singular. Plural. 

Let me be. Let us be. 

Be, or be thou. Be, or be you. 

Let him be. Let them be. 



Infinitive Mode. 

Present Tense. Perfect Tense. 

To be. To have been. 

Participles. 

^^mteut ox Xneomplete. Past or CoulibI^'^* Y«il«t^.« 
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PROORESSIVE FORM. 

Indicative Mode. 

PreBent Tense. 



Singular. 

I am being. 
Thou art being. 
He is being. 



Vlnval. 

We are being. 
Ton are being. 
They are being. 



Singular. 

I was being. 
Thon wast being. 
He was being. 



Past Tense. 



Plnval. 

We were being. 
You were being. 
They were being. 



Conditional or SnbJiinGtive Mode. 

Past Tense. 



Singular. 

If I were being. 
If thou wert being. 
If he were being. 



Plnral. 

If we were being. 
If you were being. 
If they were being. 



Conjugation of the Regular Transitive 

Verb ADVISE. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 



Indicative Mode. 

Present Tense. 



Singular. 

I advise. 
Thou advisest 
He advises. 



Singular. 

I advised. 
Thou advisedst. 
He advised. 



Past Tense. 



Plnral. 

We advise. 
Ton advise. 
They advise. 



Pbutal. 
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Fiittur« Tense. 

Singular. Plnzal. 

I shall or will advise. We shall or will advise. 

Thou shalt or wilt advise. Ton shall or will advise. 

He shall or will advise. They shall or will advise. 

Vexfeot Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I have advised. We have advised. 

Thou hast advised. Tou have advised. 

He has advised. They have advised. 

Plupeiteot Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I had advised. We had advised. 

Thou hadst advised. Ton had advised. 

He had advised. They had advised. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I shall or will have advised. We shall or will have advised. 

Thou shalt or wilt have advised. You shall or will have advised. 

He shall or will have advised. They shall or will have advised. 

Potential Mode. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I may, can, or must advise. We may, can, or must advise. 

Thou mayst, canst, or must You may, can, or must advise. 

advise. 

He may, can, or must advise. They mfty, can, or must advise. 

Past Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I might, could, would, or should We might, could, would, or 

advise. should advise, 

Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst. Yon might, could, would, or 

or shouldst advise. should advise. 

He might, could, would, or They might, could, would, or 

dbould advise. should advise. 

Perfeot Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I may, can, or must have We majL can, or must have 

advised. advised. 

Thou mayst, canst, or must You may, can, or must have 

have advised. aavised. 

Mff may, can, or must have The^ msny) Q«iit ^x m\u^ \uk<<« 

adviaed, sAv^sodu 
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VliJ^eifect Tense. 

Singular. Pliural. 

I might, oould, would, or ahoold We might, could, would, or 

have adviaed. luaoiild have adyised. 

Thou mightBt, couldst, wouldst, You might, oould, would, or 

or shouldst have advised. . should have advised. 

He might, could, would, or They might, could, would, or 

wouldst have advised. should have advised. 

Conditional or Snbjnnctive Mode. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plnral. 

If I advise. If we advise. 

If thou advise. If you advise. 

If he advise. If they advise. 

Past Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

If I advised. If we advised. 

If thou advisedst. If you advised. 

H he advised. If they advised. 

Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

If I shall or will advise. If we shall or will advise. 

If thou shalt or wilt advise. If you shall or will advise. 
If he shalt or will advise. If they shall or will advise. 

Perfeet Tense. 
. Singular. Plural. 

If I have advised.. If we have advised. 

If thou have advised. If you have advised. 

If he have advised. If tiiey have advised. 

Pluperfitet Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

If I had advised. If we had advised. 

If thou hadst advised. If you had advised. 

If he had advised. If they had advised. 

Future Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

If I shall or will have advised. If we shall or will have advised. 
If thou shalt or wilt have If you shall or will h»N^ 

adviflfid. ftfl^i«wpA» 

Jt be Aail or will have li the^ i^k^sS^ ^^ ^«i^ ^^^^^ 
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Imperative Mode. 

SIngnlaT* Pluzal. 

AdTise, or adyise thou. Advise, or adyise yon, 

« 

Infinitive Mode. 

PzeBent. Pexfect. 

To advise. To have advised. 

Participles. 

PreBent ox Incomplete. Pexfect. 

Advising. Having advised. 

When we wish to show that the action is still going 
on, we use what is called the progressive or con- 
tinuous form of the verb, and this is effected by 
simply placing the present participle after the 
verb to be : as, I am advising. 

When the principal verb is accompanied by the 
auxiliary verb do for the purpose of laying greater 
Stress upon an assertion, it is called the emphatic 
form of the verb : as, I c^ advise ; I did unite, 

A Passive Verb is formed by placing the past 
participle of a transitive verb after the verb to 
be : as, / am. Now, take the past participle of 

the transitive verb to advise, and put it after / am, 
and it becomes passive • ^I am advised, 

ADVISE. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 

Indicative Mode. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plnral.. 

J am iidvisfed We are advised. 

Thou art advised. Yo\l bxq aA-y^Bedu 

He ia adviaed. They aro «AN\aeau 
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Past Tense. 

Singulur. Plural. 

I was advised. We were advised. 

Thou wast advised. Tou were advised. 

He was advised. They were advised. 

Futture Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I shall be advised. We shall be advised. 

Thou wilt be advised. Tou will be advised. 

He will be advised. They will be advised. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I have been advised. We have been advised. 

Thou hast been advised. Tou have been advised. 

He has be^n advised. They have been advised. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I had been advised. We had been advised. 

Thou hadst been advised. Tou had been advised. 

He had been advised. They had been advised. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I shall have been advised. We shall have been advised. 

Thou wilt have been advised. Tou will have been advised. 

He will have been advised. They will have been advised. 



Potential Mode. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I may, can, or must be advised. We may, ean, or most be 

advised. 

Thou mayst, canst, or must be Tou may, can, or must be 

advised. advised. 

He may, can, or must be They may, can, or must be 



nay 



.vised. advised. 

Past Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I might, could, would, or should We might, could, would or 

be advised. &ould be aidvised. 

Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, Tou might, could, would, or 

or shouldst be advised. £o\:^<W^ «^:t\s^^ 

He might, could, would, or T\i«5 m\^V c«v3\.^,^«viA^^ 
«Eotiid he advised. iJlftOM3L<a.\» ^^r«»»* 
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Vexfect Tens«. 

SingnliMr. :^liual. 

I may, can, or must have been We may, can, or must hav 

advised. been advised. 

lliou mayst, canst, or must have You may, can, or must hav 

been advised. been advised. 

. He may, can, or must have They may, can, or must hav 

been advised. been advised. 

Vlupexfect Tense. 

I might, could, would, or should. We might, could, would, c 

have been advised. should have been advisee 

Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or Tou might, could, would, c 

shouldst have been advised. should have been advisee 

He might, could, would, or should They might, could, would, c 

have been advised. should have been advisee 



Conditional or Snbjunctive Mode. 

PreBent Tense. 
. Singular. Plnral. 

If I be advised. ' If we be advised. 

If thou be advised. If you be advised. 

If he be advised. If they be advised. 

Past Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

If I were advised. If we were advised. 

If thou wert advised. If you were advised. 

If he were advised. If they were advised. 

Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

If I shall or will be advised. If we shall or will be advisee 

If thou shalt or wilt be advised. If yon shall or will be advisee 
If he shall or wiU be advised. If they shall or will be advise< 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

If I have been advised. If we have been advised. 

If thou have been advised. If you have been advised. 

If he have been advised. If they have been advised. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

' Jf liad been advised. If we had been advised. 

I/' tbon bad been advised. li yoxL\i8A'\QQ6&. «^N^aa^ 

Jjf be bad been advised. li they '\isA)Qeeai o^^naeidu 
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Failure Veifect Tense. 

Singvlai. Pluiral. 

If I shall or will have been If we shall or will have been 

advised. advised. 

If thou shalt or wilt have been If you shall or wiU have been 

advised. advised. 

If he shall or will have been If they shaU or will have been 

advised. advised. 



Imperative Mode. 

Singular. Plniral. 

Be advised, or be thou advised. Be advised, or be you advised. 

Infinitive Mode. 

Present Tense. Perfect Tense. 

To be advised. To have been advised. 

Participles. 

Present or Zncomplete. Past or Complete. Perfect. 

Being advised. Advised. Having been advised. 

The Passive Voice has a progressive form, 

but its UBO is confined to the present and past 

tenses of the indicative, and the past tense of 

the subjunctive mode, as exemplified below : — 

Indicative Mode. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I am being advised. We are being advised. 

Thou art being advised. You are being advised. 

He is bdng advised. They are being advised. 

Past Tense. 
Singular. Plnral« 

I was beiiM' advised. "W© w«t^\i<asi^ ^A^iSaRi^ 

Tbou waat being advised. "You wet^ \»^m% ^^siSasA- 

He WM being ad\'is€Ki They -weteXs^^^a^ %^NSaft^ 
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Conditional or Subjonctive Mode. 

Past Tense. 
Singnlaz. Plmral. 

If I were being advised. If we were being advised. 

If thou wert being advised. If you were being advised. 
If he were being advised. If they were being advised. 

A verb is said to be in the interrogative form 

when it is used to ask questions: as, ^^ Lcvest 
thou me T 

A verb is said to be in the negative form when 

it is used for the purpose of dens^ing : as, He did not 

attend. 

When verbs form their past tense and perfect 

participle by adding ed to the present, or d only if 
the verb ends in e, they are called regular verbs: 

as, walhy walked, walked ; live, lived, lived. 

Verbs which do not form their past tense or 
perfect participle, or both according to the fore- 
going rule, are designated irregular verbs: as, 

wriUy wrote, toritten. 

Note. — Such verbs as require d or ed to make the past 
tense are called weak verbs, and verbs of the modem 
conjugation. Those verbs which form their past tense by a 
change or modification in the word are designated strong 
▼erbs, and verbs of the old conjugation: as, ring, rang; 
bite, bit. In the former of these two examples, the i in ring is 
changed into a in rang, and in the second, the i in bite is long, 
and iabUia modified by being made short' 

In addition to the weak and Strong verbs 

there are two other classes of verbs, known as COH" 

tracted, and mixed verbs. 
Contracted Verbs are sv{b^N\<\<^ Vo^ \i^q 

kinder : — 
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1. — Such as' have no change of fonn in the 
present and past tenses : as, cut, cut 

2. — Such as make the past tense by changing 
d into t : as, lendy lent. 

BUxed Verbs, as the name imports, are such as 

partake of the strong verbs by a change of the 
▼owely and also of the weak verbs by having d 
or t added to them : as, tdl, told. 



utasovLAa verbs. 

Irregnlar Verbs are divided into the following 
classes : — 

I. — ^Verbs in which there is no change in the 

present tense, past tense, and perfect parti- 
ciple. To this class belong the following : — 



Vieient. 

Bunt 

Oast 

Cost 

Gut 

Hit 

Hurt 

Let 

Put 

Bid 

Set 

Shred 

Shut 

SpUt 

Spread 

Sweat 

Thnut 



Past. 

bunt 

cast 

cost 

cut 

hit 

hurt 

let 

put 

rid 

set 

shred 

shut 

split 

spread 

sweat 

thrust 



Pexfect Participle. 

burst. 

cast. 

cost. 

cut. 

hit 

hurt. 

let. 

put. 

rid. 

set. 

shred. 

shut. 

split. 

spread. 

sweat. 

thrust. 



n.— Verbs in which the past \.«IIA^ wjAi^^AwX 
participle have the same foxnim ^mOo. ^^ '^^ 

following : — 
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Pzesent. 

Behold 
Bend 
Bereave 
Beseech 
Bind 
Bleed 
Bless 
Breed 
Bring 
Build 
Buy 
Catch 
Cling 
Creep 
Deal 
Feed 
Feel 
Fight 
Find 
Flee 
Fling 
Grind 
Hear 
Hold 
Keep 
Lay 
Lead 
Leave 
Lend 
Lose 
Make 
Meet 
Pay 
Bead 
Bend 
Say 
Seek 
Sell 
Send 
Shine 
Shoe 
Shoot 
Sleep 
SUde 
Speed 
Spend 
SpOJ 



Past. 


Pezfeot Pavtioi] 


abode 


abode. 


beheld 


beheld. 


bent 


bent. 


bereft 


bereft 


besought 


besought. 


bound 


bound. 


bled 


bled. 


blessed 


blessed. 


bred 


bred. 


brought 


brought 


built 


builf. 


bought 


bought. 


caught 


caught 


clung 


clung. 


crept 


crept 


dealt 


dealt 


fed 


fed. 


felt 


felt 


fought 


fought 


found 


found. 


fled 


fled. 


flung 


flung. 


ground 


ground. 


heard 


heard. 


held 


held. 


kept. 


kept 


laid 


laid. 


led 


led. 


left 


left 


lent 


lent 


lost 


lost 


made 


made. 


met 


met 


paid 


paid. 


read 


read. 


rent 


rent 


said 


said. 


sought 


sought 


sold 


sold. 


sent 


sent 


shone 


shone. 


shod 


shod. 


shot 


shot. 


slept 


slept 


slid 


slid. 


sped 


sped. 


spent 


s^xl\.. ^ 


epilt 


v^W\^ 
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Viesent. 


Past. 


Pexfeot Pavtioipli 


Stand 


Btood 


stood. 


Stick 


stuck 


stuck. 


String 


strung 


strung. 


Teach 
TeU 


taught 
told 


taught, 
told. 


Think 


thought 


thought. 


Weep 


•wept 


wept. 


Win 


won 


won. 


Wind 


wound 


wound. 


Wring 


wrung 


wrung. 



III.— Verbs in which the present tense, past 
tense, and perfect participle differ &om each 
3ther with regard to form. The list is as follows : — 



Pzesent. 


Past. 


Peifeot Participle 


Axise 


arose 


aHsen. 


Begin 


began 


begun. 


Blow 


blew 


blown. 


Break 


broke 


broken. 


Choose 


chose 


chosen. 


Crow 


crew 


crowed. 


Dare, to venture 


durst ' 


dared. 


Do 


did 


done. 


Draw 


drew 


drawn. 


Dress 


dressed 


drest. 


Drink 


drank 


drunk. 


Drive 


drove 


driven. 


Eat 


ate 


eaten. 


FaU 


fell 


fallen. 


Fly 


flew 


flown. 


Forsake 


forsook 




Freeze 


froze 


frojBen. 


Give 


gave 


given. 


Grave 


graved 


graven. 


Grow 


grew 


grown, 
hewn. 


Hew 


hewed 


Know 


knew 


known. 


Lie 


lay 


lain. 


Mow 


mowed 


mown. 


Ride 


rode 


ridden. 


Bise 


rose 


risen. 


Bive 


rived 


lV9«(i. 


See 


saw 


^bRKSX, 


Sew 


sewed 


^RT^m. 


Shake 


shook 


^^JEjgQLm 
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Pzeaent. 


Past. 


Perfect Parflciple 


Shave 


shaved 


shaven. 


Show 


showed 


shown. 


Sink 


sank 


Slink. 


Slay 


slew 


slain. 


Smite 


smote 


- smitten. 


Steal 


stole 


stolen. 


Strive 


strove 


striven. 


Take 


took 


taken. 


Tear 


tore 


torn. 


Thrive 


throve 


thriven. 


Throw 


threw 


thrown. 


Tread 


trod 


trodden. 


Wax 


waxed 


waxen. 


Wear 


wore 


worn. 


Weave 


wove 


woven. 


Write 


wrote 


written. 



IV. — ^Verbs in which the past tense, or perfect 
participle, or both, have two forms: — 



Present. 



Past. 



Perfect Participle. 



awaked, or awoke 

Bear, to avrry bore, or bare 
Bear, to bring forth bore, or bare 

Beat beat 

Bid bid, or bade 

Bite bit 

Bum burned, or burnt 

Chide chid 

Cleave cleft, or clove 

Clothe clothed 

Curse cursed, or curst 

Big dug, or digged 

Forget forgot 

Oet got 

Hang hanged, or hung 

Hide hid 

Ejiit knitted, or knit 

Load loaded 

Quit quit, or quitted 

Eing rang, or rung 

Saw sawed 

Seethe seethed, or sod 

Shear sheared 

Shrink shrank, or shrunk 

Sing Bang, or sung 



awaked. 

borne. 

bom. 

beaten, or beat. 

bidden. 

bitten, or bit. 

burnt. 

chidden, or chid. 

cleft, or cloven. 

dad, or clothed. 

curst. 

dug, or digged. 

forgotten, or forgot. 

gotten, or got. 

hanged, or hung. 

hidden, or hid. 

knitted, or knit 

loaded, or laden. 

quit. 

rung. 

sawed, or sawn. 

sodden. 

sheared, or shorn. 
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»»^wt. 


fMt. 


Sit 


sat 


Sling 
Slink 


slang, or shmg 
slank, or sluiik 


sut 


sUtted, or sUt 


Sow 


sowed 


Speak 


spoke, or spake 


Spin 


span, or spun 


Spit 


spat, or spit 


Spring 


sprang, or sprung 


Sting 
Stink 


atang, or stung 
stank, or stunk 


Stride 


strode, or strid 


Strike 


stmok 


String 


Strang, or strung 


Strew, or strow 


strewed, or strewed 


Swear 


swore, or sware 


SweU 


(welled 


Swim 


swam, or swum 


Swing 


swang, or swung 


Work 


wxoogkt 


V. — ^Verbs. iu Which the 


perfect participle have tl 


Ooms 


cam« 


• Bon 


ran 



sitten, or sai. 

slung. 

slunk. 

sUtted, or slit. 

sown, or sowed. 

spoken. 

spun. 

spitten, or spit 

sprung. 

stung. 

stunk. 

stridden. 

struck, or stricken. 

strung. 

strewn, strewed, or strowed. 

sworn. 

swollen, or swoln. 

swum. 

swung. 

wrou^t^ ov worked. 

present tense and 



run. 



Defective Verbs are deficient in scme of the 
modes and tenses S as, can^ eotUdy <feo. 



To the olasB 


of defective 


verbs belong the 


following : — 






Present. 


Past. 


Pexfeot Participle. 


Can 


oould. 


• • • 


■ • • 


• • • 


Dight. . 


• 

• • • 


• • • 


Hight 


May 


might. 


• • ft 


Must 


• • • 


« • • 


Ought 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Quoth. 


• • • 


Shall 


should. 


• • • 


wm 


would. 


% « « 


Wis, wot 


wist 


* *« 


WortlL 


■ • • 


% « « 



;^es^\u 
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Bighti from the obsolete verb TuOan, rignifies wmed, or oalled. 

Dlght, adomsd, is a def ectiye participle. 

Wotthy £rom the Saxon weotthan, '<to cause to be or 
become^" is now used only in the phnuseB, Woe wjfik the 
day ; woe worth the man ; in each of which the verb is in 
the ImpezatiTe mode : Woe 5e to the day ; woe &e to the 

I 

Ought, the past tense of to owe, is now nsed as a present. 

In the use of this verb past. time can only be expressed by 
putting the following verb into the past : as, You ought to 
have paid your Teegecsta, 

Qnothy taidf moves in a narrow sphere, being used only in first 
and third person singular, and invariably precedes its 
subject : as, Quoth I ; quoth he. 

Tolept, past participle, from the Saxon ge-diifpeanf denotes eaUed, 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

Impenional Verbs admit of being used only in 
the third person singular, and always have the 
pronoun it for their nominatives as. It snows; 
it rains. 

Note. — ^These three verhs me-listSy U pleaaee me; me- 
thinks, it seems tome; meseems, it seems to me, are, propwly 
speaking, impexsonal Texbs. The last is also used in the past 
tense : as, meseemed, it seemed to me. 



ADVERBS. 

An Adverb is that part of speech which 
is nsed to qualify a Verb, an Adjective, 
or another Adverb : as, Jaxaoa xvon^ vM ; Ilq la a 
mas^piotmnma; too late. 
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Note.— In the first example the verb nun is qvAllfled 
by the adverb well; in the seoond, the adjective pioiu is 
qualified by the adverb most; and in the third, there are 
two adTOxbs, the former qvallfiiriiig the latter. 



Adverbs are divided into different classes according 
to their signification. Thus: — 

1.— Adverbs of Time, whether present, 

past, or fttture. To this dass belong the following : — 
Afreshy after f afterwardsy agaiuy ago, already ^ always^ 
aneWf anoriy awhile, before, betimes, by-andrby, continually, 
comtinuoudy, dadly, directly, early, efteoons, erewhile, erst, 
ever, formerly, fortnightly, generally, hereafter, hereupon, 
hourly, immediately, late, lately, long, m^mthly, mostly, 
never, next, not yet, now, now-Ordays, often, once, seldom, 
som^imes, soon, then, thereafter, thereupon, to-day, to- 
morrow, weekly, when, whilom, while, whilst, yearly^ 
yesterday, yestreen. 

Note. — ^Though whUe and whUst are nsed in the same sense, 
the lattes word is the snpexlatiTe degree of the former. 
The words yetterday, yestreen, to-day, and to-morrow, are reiJly 
noanSy but are used alone, a preposition beinx understood. 
Thus, I received notice yesterday, that is, dwrwg yesterday. 
In such instances the ^^rd may be considered as used ad- 
Torbially. 

2.— Adverbs of Flaoe l— Aboard, above, after, 
ahead, anywhere, apart, around, ashore, aside, away, ba^k, 
backward, backwards, before, behind, below, beneath, beyond, 
down, downward, downwards, elsewhere, everywhere, far, 
forth, forward, fro, hence, here, hither, in, left, near, 
nowhere, off, out, right, round, sidewards, thence, there, 
thither, to, Uhandfro, underneath, unto, up, upward, 
upwards, whenee, where^ wkUker^ mde^ vn^va^ vnA^n^x^ 
yonder. 
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3.— AdVlttrbs bf a^gieib Z—Almoa, aUogethery 
enmiffhy especially^ eooeeedinglyy excessively, extremely, 
greatly, highly, leAst, less,rnxyre, most, nearly, only, quite, 
rather, scarcely, too, very. 

4. — ^Adverbs of ^JUuMfJ Z---Abundantly, enr 
tirely, enoitgh, too mtich, little, much, partly, somewhat, ^c. 

5.— Adverbs of Order i—First, or firsUy, 

secondly, thirdly , fourthly , ffthly, lastly, finally, dsc 

6. — ^Adverbs of Number s — Once, twice, thrice, 
often, seldom, 

7.— Adverbs of Quality or Kaiiner:— 

Aloud, well, ill, wisely, foolishly, badly, dowly ; with a 
multitude of others formed from adjectives and 
participles by adding ly, or by the ehange of le in- 
to ly : as, hold, boldly ; able, ahly. 

Note. — AdJectiT6fl which end in y with a consonant before 
it, change the y into i before adding ly: as,* hasby^ hoMy, 
AdJectiTes terminating in le, change the e into y : as, noble, 
nobly. There are, however, deviationB from this rule : aa, toU, 
toleby ; whole, vhoUy. 

8.— Adverbs of Attrmatlon : — Certainly, 

truly, verily, doubtless, undoubtedly, indeed, really, swrdy, 
aye, yea, yes, 

9.— Adverbs of Negation i—Nay, no, not, not 

at all, by no means, m no wise, 

10.— Adverbs of Doubt or Contingency ;— 

Perhaps, peradveritwre, probably, perchance, dsc. 

JL—AdreAB of Infevencet— jB>9k^, thenee, 
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' 12.— Adverbs of Interrogation s—JTiou^, why^ 

wherefore^ whether y when^ whence, where, wherein, where- 
with, whereby, wherewithal. 

Adverbial Phrases are made up of several 
virordB which are used as adverbs. Such are : ^^ no 
means, in general, upon the^ whole, at least, at once, at 
present, at random, in future, by little and little, by all 
possible means, unth great difficulty, by and by, now and 
then, of necessity, of course, in the very worst manner 
possible, in the dark, at large, upside down, at cross 
purposes, pell-mell, topsyturvy. 

Note. — Some words appear to be tised both as adwesbs 
and pxepoaltlons, and the learner often finds it a diffioidt task 
to distinguish the one £rom the other. If this ambiguous part of 
speech is not followed by an objective case, expressed or under- 
stood, it must be considered an adverb ; but leiiould it govern 
an objective case it is a preposition: as, ''Wherewithal 
shall I come before the Lord?" (Micah yt.) In this example the 
word before is a preposition, governing Lord in tiie objective 
case. ** You tell me what I knew brfore,** (Dryden.) . Here the 
word before is an adverb, because it does not govern an objective 
case either expressed or understood. 

TABIiI! or ADVERBS. 

1.— Tune When. 

2.— Place • Here. 

3. — ^Degree Greatly. 

4. — Quantity Much. 

5. — Order Secondly. 

6. — ^Number Once. 

7. — Quality or Manner Slowly. 

8. — ^AflBrmative Yes. 

9. — ^Negative Not. 

10. — ^Doubt or Contingency Perhaps* 

11. — ^Inference .N^oroist^^ 

1^,—lDterrogatire «... • •...•'^7TVm% 
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COMPA&ISON or ADVE&B8. 

I 

Some adverbl are compared by ex and est : as, 

ioon, sooner y soonest; often, oftener, qftenest; but the 
greater nimiber are compared by more and most 8 aa, 
charminglpf more charmingly , mast charmirigly. 



Adverbs 


Irregularly 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Compared. 


PosiUve. 


GottparatiTC 


SnpexlatiT^. 


Badly, eTiUy, iU 


woise 


worst. 


Far 


farther 


farthest. 


Forth 


farther 


farthest 


Late 


later 


latest 


Tiittie 


less 


least 


Much 


more 


most 


Nigh, near 


nearer 


nearest, next 



Rather, from xathey ewVy, is a comparative adjective, and 
signifies eazliei. It is now used adverbially. 

▼ery is used as an adverb, but is in fact an adjeotivei signifying 
real or true : as, " Very God of very Grod.*' The adverbial 
form of very is verily. 

No is an adjective when followed by a noun: as, That boy 
pays no attention to his teacher. Snt, firttf fonnerly, is 
the superlative of ere, hffort, which has no positive 
degree. 

Lief| comparative, liever, gladiyf wHlingVy, is defective, having 
no superlative. It occurs in familiar language: as, I had as 
U^ go as remain. 

Some words are used both as adjectives and adverbs: as, 

much (adj.) time has been wasted. ''It is mtbck (adv.) better 
to give than to receive." 

The adverb early is thus compared : eorZy, eaaiier, earUetL 
In poBtaryf too, some other adverbs in ly are compared by er 
and eBt : aa, gladlier. Some Adverba do ufA. «^mit of com- 
p^riBon : aa, now, then, where. 
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PSEPOSITI ON S. 

A Preposition serves to mark the po- 
sition of one word in relation te another, 
and requires after it either a Noon, 
Pronoun, Verb, or Adjective: as, The man 

is in the house, llie word in is the preposition, 
and shows the relation of the noun honse to the 
mans He smote his servant on the cheek. In this 
sentence the preposition on marks the relation of 
the act of smiting to the word cheek. The soldier 
was stained with blood. With is the preposition, 
and indicates the relation of the attribute Stained 
to blood. 

lfot6r— The selations chiefly indicated by preposltloiui 
are those of place, time, and oausality. This relation 
denoted by the preposition may be between two noviuiy a noun 
and a vexby and also between a noun and an adjective. 



A Idst of Prepositions. 



Abaft 


around 


between 


In 


above 


aslant 


betwixt 


inside 


about 


astride 


beyond 


into 


across 


at 


but 


Near 


adow^ 
afore 


athwart 
atween 


incoming 


next 
nigh 


after 


atwixt 


considering 


Of 


against 


Bating 


Down 


off 


along 


before 


during 


on 

« 


amid 


behind 


Ere 


opposite 


amidst 


below 


except 


over 


among 


beneath 


excepting 


QVLt&vdj^ 


amongst 


beside 


For 




anent 


besides 


from 


-^T^ 
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A List of VrepoMlonB— Continued. 



Segardlvig 

respecting 
round 

Save 



since 



Tlurpugli 


towards 


upon 


throughout 


Unto 


With 


tiU 


under 


within 


to 


underneath 


without 


toward 


^P 


withal 



A Uit of Compound Preposltlomi or 
Prepositional Phrases. 



Aooording to 

Agreeably to 
Apart from 
Apropos of 
Away from 

By means of 

By reason of 
By virtue of 

Conformably to ' 
For the sake of 
In aooordanoe ivith 

In addition to 
In case of 
In comparison to 
In compliance with 
In consequence of 
In defiance of 



In fisivour of 
In opposition to 
In place of 
Ih preference to 
In quest of 
In reference to 
In regard to 
In respect of 
In search of' 
In spite of 
Instead of 

On aooonnt of 

On behalf of 
Out of 
Owing to 

With refi^enoe to 

With regard to 



Note 1. — ^The word pxeposition is so caHed, because it is 
generally placed before nouns and pronouns. It is deriyed frosoi 
the Latin prcie, "hfiim^f and poaitus, placed* PrepodtionQ. a^ 
never infled;ed. 

IfotOi 2«— By aaalyaliig the pxepoiAllopB we sha^. fiffd 
that they are not so mudi a doatinct part of speech as a c^p^i- 
Unation or contraction of other words. This will appear 
evident by pointing out the component parts of the following words: 
Abont IB from a on, and boda, botrndcvn/y on the bonndaxy ; 
amidst, from.a on and mid, meaning in the aMddlo ; bofoxe 
and behind are from the verb he and fore and hind. Som,etimeB 

prepoedtionB are united to verbs, in order V> sadi \2EueiT m^^ufi- 

oUioiM, JM|^ ''I wiliiaogh at your caUmity.** 
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The following are the principal prepositions which 
the leamef may commit to memory : — 

''Between, besldee, abore, beneath, about, 
Behind, beyond, among, within, without ; 
At, after, towards, near, against, upon, 
Befine, until, with, into, firom, of, on." 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Conjunction Is need to Join together 
either single words, or sentences : as, Two 

and three are five ; John plays, biU he does not dance. 

Note. — Conjunotion is £rom the Latin oonjungere, and 
means ** to join together." 

Conjunctions are divided into two princi- 
pal classes^ namely, eonijunctive or copulative, and 
d^junctive', as, ''Gk)d called the light day; and the 
darkness he called night." (Gen. i. 5) ; '^ The hope of 
the righteous shall be gladness, hut the expectation of 
the wicked shall perish." (Prov. x, 28.) 

There is a marked difference in the meaning of a 
conjunctive or copulative conjunction, and a disjimctive 
conjunction : — 

A Conjunctive or Copulative Conjunction 

is one that not only Joins sentences, but also 
unites their meaning. A Disjunctive Con- 
junction Joins sentences, but divoaoAX^^ ^^^^ 



\ \ 
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The following are considered Coi|Jlinctlve or 
CopQlative Conjunctions l— Accordingly, after, 
also, and, as, because, before, both, coTisequently, even, for, 
further, furthermore, how, if, likewise, moreover, provided, 
seeing, since, so, that, then, therefore, till, untU, when, 
whence, whenever, where, whereafter, whereat, whereby, 
wherefore, wherein, whereof, whereon, whereout, whereto, 
whereunto, whereupon, wherever, wherewith, while, whilst, 
whither, whithersoever, why. 

The Disjunctive Conjunctions are less 

numerous, being as follows : — Albeit, although, hut, either, 
else, except, howbeit, however, lest, neither, nevertheless, nor, 
notv)vthstanding, or, otherwise, save, still, than, though, 
U7des», whereas, whether, yet. 

Some Grammarians divide conjunctions into two 

classes, called co-ordinatlve conjunctions and 
subordinatiTQ conjunctions. 

A Co-ordinative Conjunction is so called, 

because it is used to unite two principal sentences. 
To this class belong the following : — Accordingly, also, 
and, becau^se, both, but, consequently, either, else, even, for, 
further, furthermore, however, likewise, moreover, neither, 
njor, nefoertheless, notwithstanding, or, otherwise, so, still, 
then, therefore, whence, wherefore, whether, yet, 

A SubordinatlTe Conjunction is so called, 

because it connects a subordinate with a principal 
sentence. Such are the following: — After, albeit, 
although, as, because, before, but, ere, except, for, how, 
howbeit, however, if, lest, nevertheless, notwithstamdin/g, 
prot^ided, save, seeing, since, so, than, tkat^ though, till, 
un/egg, until, when, iffhence, whenever, ^DlleTC, ulwreajter. 
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whereasy whereat, whereby, wherefore, wherein, whereof, 
whereon, whereotU, whereto, whereunto, whereupon, where- 
ever, wherewith, whether, while, whilst, whither, whither- 
9oever, why, yet. 

According to their specific signification, conjunctions 
are sabdlvlded into :— 

1. — ^Comparative conjunctions : As, than, 

2. — AdireraatlTe conjunctions : But, however, yet, 
notwithstanding, though, although, except, save, granting 
that, 

3. — Causal conjunctions : For, since, because, that, 
lest, seing that, whereas, in order that, 

4. — Conditional or hsrpothetlcal conjunctions : 
If, so, unless, provided, 

5. — niatlire conjunctions : Then, therefore, where- 
fore. 



6. — Ezoloslire conjunctions : Neither, nor, 
7. — Exceptive conjunctions : Unless. 



8. — ^Temporal conjunctions: As soon as, before, 
after, when, while. 

Such as have others corresponding to them are 
called Correlative Conjnnctlons. They are: 

Though, although — yet; Both — and; Either — or; Neither 
— ncyr; So — as; Whether — w ; ^ot^~but, but aUo \ ^^a.^ 
** Though he waa rich, yet for our aake^ \ift \i^Q»2CDka \R>Q5t . 
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Hote 1. — In the foregoing example the conjunction yvt 
answers to the conjunction though. The same remark applies 
to all the coirelatiTe conjunctions. 

Hote 2. — ^We must also remark that the same word is often 
used as an adTOzb, a pzeposHiony and a coi^unction. 
According to Grant preposiUons are termed conjunctions, 
when used before members of a sentence : as, " He cannot go, foz 
he is sick ;*' ** Fox the love of God I beg assistance, for I am 
starving/' Here the first " for " is a conjunction, the second is 
a preposition, and the third a conjunction. " There is no 
question bid the King of Spain will reform more of the abuses.'* 
(Addison.) In this example the word but is a conjunction. 
" Who can it be, ye gods, biU perjured Lycon ?" (Smith.) Here 
but is a preposition. '* I am, my I^ord, biU as my betters are, 
that led me thither." Here but is an advezb. " Good heavens! 
InU she is handsome.** In the last example the word but is an 
interjection. 

We here subjoin a list of the principal conjunotions 
which should be eommitted to memory : — 

"And, seeing, likewise, fox, because, although, 
Or, either, neither, nor, except, if, so ; 
But, then, unless, yet, otherwise, wherefore. 
Whereas, indeed, than, whether, since, therefore." 



INTERJECTIO N8. 

The word Int6Ijectioa signifies a sudden emotion 
of the inind connected with grief, pain, surprise or. joy : 
as, ''Alas/ For the times so corrupted." 

Hote. — ^The word interjection, from the Latin interjecitu, 

means ** thrown between,'* and is so denominated on account of its 

being thrown in to express mental emotion. An interjection 

Iiaa no inSecidon, neither is it used in the formation of sentences. 

Several of the other parts of speech axe oUeii ^ar^o^^l «a \xvtes- 

Jeotiona : as, What I atranyei 
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in the subjoined list will be found the principal 
inteijectloiUI : — Adieu/ ah! oka! ahoy/ alack/ 
alas/ avauid/ away/ ay, ay/ begone/ behold/ bravo/ 
eh/ farewell/ favgh/ fie/ fy/foh/fvdge/ goodrbye/ 
ha/ hah/ hail/ hark/ heigh-ho/ hey/ heyday/ hist/ 
ho/ holla/ hollo/ horrible/ hurrah/ htish/ htizta/ 
indeed/ list/ lo/ look/ marry/ mum! 0! oh! oho! 
pish! poh! pooh! prithee! pshaw! pugh! see! soho! 
striking! tush! ugh! welcome! sooks! zounds! 



DERIVATION. 

Derivation belongs to that part of Et3rmology 

by which we are taught to trace words to thoir 
original roots. Words are either roots or de- 
rivatives. Roots or primitive words do not 
admit of being traced to any simpler form; while 
derivatives are made up from the roots. The one 
is called primary, and the other secondary. A 
primary derivative is formed from the root by a 
change in the body of the word : as, strike, stroke. 
A secondary derivative is made by means of 
prefixes and afBbces or snlfizes: as, speak, be- 
speak ; learn, leam^er. 

Note. — The learner will notice the difference between the 
two words stxike and stroke. The alteration takes place in the 
body of the word by simply changing the vowel i into the vowel 
o. The word stroke is, therefore, considered to be a pximaxy 
deriTative. In the second example we have newly-coined 
words by adding a prefix in the one case, ttud «>ii %AaL ^t voSfio^ 
in the other. Tbua, the word speak \xy ^^ sA<^\^<cstL ol 'vJaa >^x«&n. 
h0, is mads into b«-«p«sk| eikd tib» w<«d. \ioitt^ >o«»«&^ 
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leam-er by adding to it the affix er. JBe~^peak and leam-er are, 
therefore, ctJled secondary dexiTatiTes. When the additional 
syllable is placed before the root, it is called a prefix, and when 
a letter or syllable is put after the root, we call it an affix or 
as, mii-taJce, prinee-ly, tpeigh-t 



The formation of words is effected in differ- 
ent ways as follows : — 

1. — By a change or modification in the word 

itself: as, gold, gild; dig, ditch, 

2. — ^By the nse of prefixes : as, stride, bestride ; 
moan, 6e-moan. 

3.— By means of afBbces or snlfizes : as, king, 

Idng-dom, 

4. — By nniting two or more words which are 

then called compound WOrds: as, railway, wind- 
mill, handicraftsman, 

H ote. — ^The basis of the English language is that of the 
iknglo-Saxon. Not only the roots or pximiU've words and 
primary derivations are traceable to the Anglo-Saxon, 
but a very large number of the compound words and 
secondary deriTatives spring from the same source. Many 
words have been introduced from the Latin and French languages, 
and a few from the Italian, Spanish, Hebrew, and Arabic. The 
technical terms used in philosophy, botany, physics, medicine, 
mathematics, &c., oome to us from the Greek tongue. 



ENOLISB OR 8AZON P&EFnCES. 

Ay used as a prefix, signifies in or on : as, a-bed, 
that is, in bed ; a-shore, that is, on shore. 



9f adaut, over, upon: as, be-fore, be-side. It 
sometimea givea a transitiYe Bigxu&catVoii \a n«£^%) 5st 
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intensifies the meaning : as, be-stride, be-moan, be- 
daub, that is, to daub aU over. 

En, Em, in or into: as, en-rol, em-balm. It 
also signifies to make, and thus changes nouns and 
adjectives into verbs: as, en-slave, em-bitter, em- 
power. 

For, not, opposition, wrong, completely : as, for-bid, 
for-bear, for-swear, for-lom. 

Fore, before : as, fore-most, fore-tell. 

BUSj error, failure : as, mis-conduct, mUhtakc. 

Ny not : as, n-either, n-or, n-ever. 

Out) superiority or excess : as, oat-shine, oat-live. 

OTOTy above : as, OTOr-done, OTOr-seer. 

Uily not, before and adverb or adjective : as, on- 
likely, on-speakable. Before a verb it denotes nn-doing : 
as, nn-dress, nn-do, nn-tie, nn-fold. 

TOy this : as, tO-day, to-night. 

Under, beneath : as, nnder-lay, nnder-sell. 

Upy upuHirds: as, ap-start, ap-hold; and svh- 
Tersion : as, ap-set. 

Withy against or away: as with-stand, with-draw. 

LATIN raEFDCES. 

Ay aby ab8| signifies from : 8y&, erN^xV^ ^Kir^si^^^ 
Bbm-traot. 
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Ady which appears under the forms of a^ ao^ af^ 

agy aly am, an, ap, af , as, at, to : as^ ad-here, 

a-scend, af-firm, as-sume, at-tract, &o. 



or amb denotes rownd: as, am-putate, 
am-bieut. 

Ante or anil, before : as, ante-diluyian, anti- 
cipate. 

Bene, well : as, bene-fit, bene-factor. 

Bi or biSy tiDOf tttnce : as, bi-ped, bi-sect, bis-cuit. 

Circiimy round: as, circum-navigate, circum- 
vent. 

Ccn, CCm, CC, Cd, CCg, CCr, toith or to- 
gether : as, CCn-Yoke, CC-operate, col-leagoe, COg-nate, 

ccr-rupt. 

Centra, centre, and the French cennter, 

signifying against : as, CCntra-dict, centrc-vert, 

cennter-balanoe. 



De, dovm: as, de-ject, de-scend, de-molish. 

Dls, dl, dlf, asunder: as, dis-tract, dl-verge, 
dlf-fer. 

XSqni, equally : as, eqni-distant. 

XSz, e, ec, or ef , 01^ of: as, ez-tract, e^ess, 
ec-centric, ef-flux. 

Sxtra^ bey and: as, extxa-OTdiii«cy,«sXxsw--^^s^bSi\>. 
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In, whioh, in certain positions, becomes im^ ig, il, 
iTy denotes into before a verb, and before an adjective 
not: as, in-ject, in-vade, 11-lume, im-plore, Ir-rigate, 
in-«ctiye, ig-noble, 11-legal. 

Inter, between: as, inter-vene, inter-lude, ill" 
tel-ligent. 

Intra, in ike inside of : as, intra-mural. 

IntrOy within : as, intro-duce. 

^nzta, nigh to : as, jnzta-position. 

Non, not : as, non-<lescript, non-juror. 

Ob, which is modified into o, OC, of, op^ OS, 

signifies agadnet or in the way of : as, ob-tain, o-mit, 
op-pose, 00-our. 

IPer, which sometimes appears as pel and pol, 

denotes through or thoroughly : as, per-spire, pel-lucid, 
poMute, per-fect. 

Fost, after: as, post-pone, postrsoript, post- 
humous. 



or pre, before: as, pre-fix, pre-ordain, 
pre-cede. 

Praetor or preter, beside, past or beyond: as, 

preter-natund, preter-mit. 

Pro, for, forwards: as, pro-noim, pro-ceed, 
pro-gress. 

», back, a^ain : as, re-tract, T%-moN^^T^'a»^ 



\% 
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ReteOy backwards : as, retro-grade, retro-spective. 

Se, apart : as, se-duce, se-crete, se-cure. 

Semi, half: as, semi-drole. 

Sine, without : as, sine-cure, slm-ple, sin-cere. 

Snby which appears under the forms of sn^ sac, 
Saf, Bogy Sapy Snr, and sns, denotes under: as, 
snb-luna^, 9ab-soribe, sac-ceed, suf-fer, SUg-gest, 
sas-pend. 

Sabter, under : as, sabter-fuge, sabter-fluous. 

Super, above or over: as, saper-scribe, saper- 
numerary. We have also the French snr in such 
words as snr-pass, snr-tout. 

Trans or tra, and the French tres, octom, 
meaning from one place to another : as, trans-port, 
tra-duce, tres-pass. 

Ultra, beyond : as, ultra-montane, ultra-marine. 

▼Ice or tIs, in the place of: as, idce-roy, vis- 
count. 



A or an signifies not : as, an-archy, arnomalous, 
a-pathy. 

Amphly both: as, amphl-bious, that is, having 
both lives, or capable of living either on land or in 
water. 
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Ana^ up or ihrovgh: as, ana-tomy, anarlyse; 
ind also again : as, aiia*^baptist. 

Anil or ant) against : as, antl-dote, ant-arctic. 

Apo or vfik^fram: as, apo^e, aph-elion. 

Archy chief: as, afCh-angel, arch-bishop. 

Aate, sdf: as, autO-graph, aato-biography. 

Cata^ cat or cath, down: as, catarstrophe, 
Mitrechism, cath-edral. 

, Dla^ throvgh : as, dia-meter, dia-phoretic. 

DSTSy difficulty ill : as, dSTS-pepsia, d3rs<entery. 

Elly which sometimes becomes el and em, denotes 
n : as, en-demic, el-lipsis, em-phasis. 

XSpi, or epy ephy upon: as, epi-taph, ep-och, 
sph-emeral. 

E1I9 eVy ii'e^ ; as, eu-phonious, ey-angelical. 

Ez or eOy out of : as, ez-odus, ec-stacy. 

Bemly AoZ^; as, heml-sphere, hemi-stich. 

BeterOy different : as, hetero^neous, hetero- 
ioxy. 

BomOy ^ same : as, homo-type. 

Bsrper, over : as, hsrper-critical, hsrper-bolical. 

Hypo or bjphf under : Y^^^'CsiA^s'tPTi^-'^^^ 
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BKeta^ inety metll) denotes change or trans- 
mutation : as, meta-morphosis, met-onomy, meth-od. 

Mono or moily aJUme : as^ moilOHsyllable, 
mon-arch. 

IPaily all : as, pan-demonium, pan-theon. 

Fava or par y beside : as, para-phrase, par-allel. 

IPofli round dbotU : as, pofl-phrasis. 

FhUo or phU, loving: as, phUo-sophy, phil- 
anthropy. 

Poly, many : as, poly-syllable, poly-anth, poly- 
glot. 

PrOy before : as, pro-gramme, pro-logue. 

Pros, to : as, pros-elyte, pro8-ody. 

Pseudo, false: as, psoado-nym, pseudo- 
nymous. 

Syn or sy, sym, syl, with or together : as, 
syn-agogue, sy-stem, ssrm-pathy, syl-lable. 

Note. — It will have been observed that some of the prefixes 
undergo a change in composition. The prefix mjiif for instance, 
becomes syl, as in the woid syllable; sy, as in system; and wsjnkf 
as in sympathy. These modifications, however, have been noticed 
as they occurred in the preceding lists of prefixes. 

The parts of speech formed from roots or other 
wordM by the use of Affixes or Suffixes are, 

aowMMf a4[|eotlTM| veibsi oad sUbi%x>Mu 
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I. — ^Afizes by which Nouns are formed. 

1. — Afizes of noumi which denote a penon, 
3r the door of an action : — 

] 



ingllfld 


li or Saxon Afizes of Nonns. 


As 


as, lie 


U-ax 


Ard 


as, drunk 


dronk-avd ^ 


Axt 


88, brag 


bragg-art 


Er 


as, write 


writ-er 


£■■ 


as, seam 


seam-str«(M 


Os 


as, sail 


sail-<» 


Star 


as, pan 
as, law 


pun-ster 
law-yer 


Ter 


Man 


as, tin 




Maid 


as, milk 





Note. — The termination er from wer, a man, denotes a 
peison, and appears in modem language as ez, ajr , ox, &a 

Words ending in ez do not, however, always denote a person: as, 
fodder f shuUer, 

Frenoh Afizes of Nonns. 

lez as, doth cloth-iez 

XSez as, auction auction-eez 

XSe as, trust trust-ee 

Iff as, plaint plaint-iff 

Latin Afizes of Nonns. 

Aat as, assist assist-ant 

Azy as, mission mission-azy 

Ent as, depend depend-ent 

Soz as, profess profes-soz 

Toz as, execute execu-toz 

Tzlz as, execute execu-tz^ 

Oreok Afizes of Nonns. 

Aat as, enthusiaBm enthusi-ast 

Ite as, Israel Israel-ite 

let as, art art-let 

Ian as, history Y^b^xAaaL 

Xtoe M, hero \i«to>\XL% 
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2. — ^Abstract Noons which denote statey ac- 
tlon, qaallty, or condition. 



ngllflh or 


Saxon Affixes of Abstract 




Noons. 




Dom 


as, king 




Bood 


as, man 


man-hood 


Bead 


as, god 


god-head 


Newi 


as, white 


white-newi 


Red 


as, kind 


kind-red 


Kic 


as, biRhop 


bishop-ric 


ay 


as, husband 


husband-ry 


Ship 


as, hard 


hard-ship 


&y 


as, cook 


cook-ery 


Tex 


as, laagh 


langh-ter 


Th 


as, long 


leng-th 


T 


as, give 


gif-t 


Lock 


as, wed 


wed-lock 


Y 


as, wind 


wind-y 


Ledge 


as, know 


know-ledge 


Xng 


as, walk 


walk-ing 


Age 


as, till 


till-age 


Latin Affixes of Abstract Nonns. 


Acy 


as, conspire 


conspir-acy 


Ance 


as, attend 


attend-ance 


Ancy 


as, constant 


oonst-ancy 


Cy 


as, curate 


cnra-cy 


Ice 


as, jnst 


just-ice 


Ence 


as, depend 


depend-ence 


Ency 


as, tend 


tend-ency 


Ion 


as, opine 


opin-ion 


Tion 


as, move 


mo-tion 


Ment 


as, content 


content-ment 


Sion 


as, transgress 


transgres-eion 


Ty 


as, poor 


pover-ty 


ity 


as, able 


abU-ity 


Vze 


as, expose 


ezpoB-uro 


Or 


as, err 


err-or 


Escenco 


as,' putrid 


putr-escence 


Tudo 


as, grateful 


grati-tude 


Mony 


pater (Father) 


patri-mony 


r 


miser (wretched) 


miser-y 




pictv/ra 
iMna mods or done 
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Ohreek 

Zc 



Affixes of Abstract Nouns. 



as, muse 
as, baptise 
as, monarch 



mus-ic 

bapt-isi 

monarch-y 



Note. — To this class of Greek affixes belong the following : 
as, epitom-e, an abridgment ; sis : as, empha-siSy stress ; 



as. 



.eon- 



diora-mai an exhibition 
a redundant word. 



of pictures ; 



as. 



3. — ^Nonns that denote the instnunent, or 
Leans by which something is effected. 

English or Saxon Affixes. 



L« 


. as, hand 


hand-le 


SI 


as, shove 


shoY-el 


St 


as, hack 


hatch-et 




Latin Affixes. 


1 


dure 


as, sepulchrum 


sepul-chxe 


Ble 


as, stabulum 


sta-ble 


BiUe 


as, vestibulum 


vesti-bnle 


Tve 


as, soeptrum 


soep-tve 


Bnua 


as, candelabra 


candela-bnun 


Ole 


as, vehiculum 


vehi-cle 


aient 


as, dchappement 


escape-ment 


.—Affixes which form dlmlnntlve Now 


English or Saxon Affixes. 


St 


as, flower 


flower-et 


Ock 


as, hill 


hilLoek 


Ziet 


as, stream 


stream-let 


Zdng 


as, duck 


duok-Ung 


XIn 


as, four 


fir-kin 


Ze 


as, lass 


lass-ie 


Y 


as, babe 


bab-y 


Ins 


as, fourth 


farth-ing 




Latin Affixesi 


■ 


Ule 


as, globe 


glob-tlA 


St 


as, lance 


\ttnfi-%\. 


Culm 




«iAma2L-VQ\% 
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Zcle 

Astez 

Ouluin 

Ole 

Le 
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Xiatin Afizes — wntinued. 



asy part 
as, poet 
as, animal 
as, corpus 
as, circulus 
as, libellns 



part-icle 

poet-aster 

animal-cnlUBt 

corpus-cle 

circ-le 

Ub-«1 



Zsk 



Oreek Afizes. 

as, aster (a star) 



aster-iflk 



Note 1. — ^By diminutiTe nouns is meant little nouns: 

as, mamXkiny a little man, from man / gUibule^ a little globe, from 
glcibe ; asteri^, a little star, from a^er, a star ; chickUiig, a little 
duck, from duck. 



Note 2. — The following affixes are also used in the form- 
ation of nonns : as, from saw we have see-d ; from Uow we get 
bloo-m ; from shade is derived shad-ow } so ward, ward-en ; 
while ing and son are used to denote descent : as, Johnf John- 
son, the son of John ; Athel-ingy from a£ihel, royal, and Ungf 
young. This term was applied by the Anglo-Saxons to the heir 
to the throne. 

II.— Affixes by which A^lectlves are formed. 
English or Saxon Affixes. 



En, made of: 




as, gold 


gold-en 


TvlffftUof: 




as, delight 


dehght-fol 


Ey, pertamimg to : 




as, clay 


day-ey 


Yf pertaining to : 




as, wind 


wind-y 






as, green 


green-ish 


Like, like : 




as, child 


child-like 


Ly, like : 




as, man 


man-ly 


Less, wiihout : 




as, hope 


hope-less 


Some, causing: 




as, trouble 


trouble-son 


JSxikf aem, a place, direction ) 
to or from: 


as, south 


south-en& 


Srly, direction to < 


or from: 


as, north 


north-erly 


Teen, ten : 




as, four 


four-teen 


Ty, ten : 




as, seven 


seven-ty 


3^ ordinal: 




as, six 


six-th 


Ward, towards: 




aSjloLome 


Yicsm^-^ifex^ 


Faid, Hmei : 




as, ten 


\eii-U\<^ 
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Note 1. — ^The tenninaticA ish is used eitiier in proper 
names : as, British ; in a diminutive sense : as, whitish ; or 
in a bad sense : as, roguish. Zsh also signifies to make : as, 
fin-ish, to make an end of, Zng is the participial adjective 
actiTO ! as, avoid-ing ; d, od, is the participial adjective 
passive : sb, ednoate-d ; gift-ed: 

Note 8. — Some of the adJectiTes ending in d <Mr ed are 
formed from nouns : as, horn, hom-ed ; wingf wing-ed. This 
termination is of frequent occurrence in compound words which 
are derived : as, rosy-finger-ed. The affixes y and ey are 

substantially the same, the latter being employed when the word 
ends in y, as day-ey. 

Note 3. — The affix teen denotes that ten is to be added : 
as, four, four-teen. Ten becomes teen and ty: as, fivCf 
fif-teen, fif-ty. Ty signifies that ten is to be multiplied : as, 
six, six-ty. 

LATIN AFFIXES OF ADJECTIVES. 

As the following afBbC68 convey the same idea, and 
denote belonging tOy it is not necessary to give them 
separately. They are: Al, an, ane, ean, ant, 

aneons, ar, aiy, en, ene, ent, em, ian, ine, 
ic, ical, lie, il, id, ive, nte : as, bride, bhd-al, 

that is, belonging to a bride; hum-an, mimd-ane, 

Europ-ean, eleg-ant, extr-aneons, angul-ar, tribut- 
ary, heath-en, terr-ene, differ-ent, mod-em, femin- 
ine, Christ-ian, cub-ic, naut-ical, gent-ile, civ-il, 
fery-id, express-ive, ac-nte. To this class also belong 

the French iqne and esqne : un-iqne, pictur-esqne. 

Able, able, or fit to be : as, peace-able. 

Ible, same meaning as able : as, sense, sens-ible. 

Eons, one, full of: as, llgn-eons, dubi-ons; 

also given to : as, religi-ons, given to religion. 

Ose, abounding in : as, Y6rb-OB%^ lumivg obuH^afv.<^t. 
^ toardi. 
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AceoilS, hiving the qualities of: as, herb-aceous, 
having the nature of herbs. 

AeioxtB^ full of: as, viv-aclous, /t^^ of life. 

Ate, to make: as, navig-ate; made: as, desol- 
ate ; also one who is passive : as, deleg-ate ; office : 
as, elector-ate. 

Escent, growing : as, conval-escent. 

And, end, that is to be: as, multiplio-and ; 
diyid-end. 

FIc, causing or making : as, terri-flc> 

lor, m>ore : as, super-ior, jun-ior. 

Ferous, bearing : as, somni-feroiUI. 

Lent,/t^^^ of: as, vio-lent. 

Ble, pie, signifying numher : as, dou-ble, tri-ple. 

Ory, pertaining to : as, curs-ory, prefat-oiy* 
UoU8, abounding in : as, ard-UOU8a 

O&EEK AFFIXES OF ADJECTIVES. 

The following list of affixes from the Greek imply 
quality, or signify belonging to: Ic, ical, ine, 

idal, lac, Stic, stical, tic, ticid: as, angd, 

angel-ic, canon-ical, adamant-ine, pyram-idal, demon- 
iaC/ j>la-8tic, sophi-stical, splene-tic, splene-tical. 

The a£&xG8 old and oidaL oiigiiV^ l^ ^^ 'pvrissMixti^ 
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to : as, typh-^lidj that is, like or pertaining to typhus ; 
spher-^lidalj that is, resembling a sphere. 

III. — ABkKes by which Verbs are formed. 

ENOLISB 0& SAXON AFFIXES 

OF TEBBS. 



En, tomaike: 


as, hard 


hard-en 


8e 


as, clean 


clean-se 


iBh 


as, burn 


bum-ish 


T 


as, bull 


biill-y 


Le, frequentative force : 
K, frequentative force : 


as, start 


start-le 


as, tell 


tal-k 


Er, frequentative force : 


as, climb 


clamb-ex 


On, diminutive force : 


as, beck 


beck-on 


Oany diminutive force : 


as, blush 


bloss-om 



LATIM AFFIXES OF TEBBS. 

Ate J itej and itj which signify to act, doy orniake : 
as, termin-ate, ezped-ite, cred-it. 

Fy, to make: as, pure, puri-fy, to make pure; 
forti-iy. 

Esce, to become mme and m,ore : as, conval-escej 
e£ferY>esce. 

GREEK AFFIXES OF VERBS. 

Ise or izej denoting to Ttiake: as, spiritnal-isej 
critio-ise, eqnal-ize. 

rV.— Afixes by which Adverbs are formed. . 

Adverbs are to a very great extent formed from 
adjectives, though they are also dmN^^ ^oioi ^Ni^^'st 
parts of epeech. 
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Ly, like: 

Wise, way or TMinner : 


aSy strong 
as, like 


strong-ly 
like-wise 


Way, ways, vjoy or fMtnneir : 
Wavd, towards : 


as, side 
as, home 


nde-ways 
home-wavd 


Wavdft, towards : 


as, back 


back-wavds 


Times 


aa, some* 


Bome-timies 


Long 

8 


as, head 
as, beside 


head-long 

betide-s 


81 


as, while 


whil-st 



To the foregoing we may add only an old dative 
term : as, seld-om ; n : as, whe-n, tbe-n ; re 8 he-re, 
the-rej nce^/rom; he-ncBy from this place ; the-neBf 
from that place; ther, towards: hi-therj towards this 
plaice; thi-ther, towards that place; ces on-ce, 
twi-ce, thri-ce. 



COMPOUND WORDS. 

A Compomid Word consists of two or move 

words : as, stout-hearted, servant^nan. Such words may 
or may not be connected by a hyphen : as, manrccUer, 
moonlight. The second word is generally qualified by 
the first : as, coal-Jield Here the learner must observe 
that we do not refer to any field, but to a pftrtioulftl 
field in which ooal is fouiid. 

Note. — ^In compound words attention to the accent is 

sometimes very necessary, or confusion might arise. This may he 

illnstrated by one or two examples. It would, for instance, be 

correct to say that a crow is a black bird, but it would be 

absurd and false to assert that a crow is a black-bird. A gafa^ 

there is a manrellous distinction between a mad kouse and a 

mad-kouse. The former denotes a family wholly insane ; the 

latter a place for the reception of lunatics. The connecting oi 

compound words by means of a hyphen often conveys a differeni 

meaning : thna, korse-kair is not the same in sigmfication as > 

horse'B baJr. The former has Teiiixence to \.Vi« material 

siinply, while the latter denotes the kaix ol oii» 'k»ia« qx^^. 
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COfSFOUND NOUNS. 

Compomid Nouns are formed in the following 
manner : — 

By two noniUI : as, cornrfidd ; by a BOmi 
and an a4Joctive8 as, highway ; by a noun and 
verb ; as, dng-^song ; by a participle and a noan: 
as, riding-hahit ; by a noun and an adverb : as, oiU- 
rider; by a noun witbTa preposition : as, after-noon; 
by an adverb and a verb : as, wel-come; by a verb 
preceding : as, runaway ; by one verb with 
another : as, make-helieve ; by placing a noun before 
an adjective : as, Prince-Regent. Under this division 
Gome such phrases 9A forget-me-not. 

COMPOUND ADIECTITES. 

Compound Adjectives are made up in the 
following manner : — 

By a noun and an adjective : as, child4ike ; by 
one a4Joctive with another: as, sea-green; by 
combining an adverb with an adjoctive: as, up- 
right; by uniting a complete participle with an 
a4j6Ctive or an adverb : as, new-bom, overfed ; by 
a present participle with a noun; as, heart- 
rending ; by a complete participle with a noun : 

as, hloodr€tained ; by a present participle with an 
a4j6Ctive or an adverb : as, all-ruling, fast-sailing, 

COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

Compound Pronouns are formed by placing 
the words self and own after personal ^tqylc>\^x^^\ \^^ 
m^fsel/, my own; and the words EO W^X^ <3t %^p^«h«i. 
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after a relative or interrogative pronoun: as, 
v)ho90, whoever f whosoever, 

COMPOUND VERBS. 

Compound Verbs are formed as follows : — 

By a noun with a verb : as, back-bite ; by an 
adjective with a verb : as, white-wash ; by an 
adverb before a verb : as, under-^altie. 

Note. — Sometimes prepositions are employed to assist the 
signification of verbs : as, I will laugh at you ; he despaired of 
getting his rights. These verbs are sometimes called preposition 
▼exbs. 

COMPOUND ADVERBS. 

Compound Adverbs are made up in the 
following way : — 

By a noun with a nouns as, side-ways; by a 
noun and an adjective: as, other-wise; by tWO 
adverbs : as, thence-forward; by a preposition and 
an adverbs as, there-from; by an adjective and 
an adverb: as, some-how; by a noun with a 
preposition before it : as, upstairs. There are also 
complex compounds: as, notv)ithstandingy never- 
theless, 

COMPOUND PREPOSITIONS. 

Compound Prepositions are formed : — 

By one preposition with another : as, unth4n; 

by an adverb and a noun: as, out-side; by an 

adverb with a preposition: as, through^mt. To 

these we may add such phrases as, by means of, 

according to. 
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COMPOUMTD CONJUNCTIONS. 

Compound ConJunctioilB may be composed 
of:— 

A conjunction and an adjective S os, al-thou^h; 
two adverbs : as, how-ever ; a noun with an 
adjective before it : as, like^wise ; a preposition 
preceded by an adverb S as, tohere-hy. 

Note 1. — Such oKpreflsions as the following are regarded as 
phrases : — Fair cmd square ; cut and come again ; might and 
mam; time and tide ; rhyme and reason. 

Note S. — Some of the words regarded as oompoond are 
simulated, and others are in disguise. As a specimen of a 
simulated compound we may mention aparrow-grasa, from 
asparagus. Vouchsafe is a compomid in disguise, and means vouch 
us safe. 



ANOX.O-SAZOM WO&DS from which 
nODERN ENOZ.I8B WORDS are 
DERIVES :— 



Ac, an oak : acorn. 

Aecex, ajidd : acre. 

Aef eSy ever : eveiy, for ever. 

Aeffc, (rft : after. 

AeSy hrfore : ere, early, or. 

Aethel, noble : Athel-ing. 

An, one ; an, a, any, only. 

Agan, to own : disown, owe. 

Aglian, to pain : ailing, ail- 
ment. 

Arewe, a shoot : arrow. 

Ascian, to seek : ask. 

Bacan, to bake : bacon, batch. 

Baelg, a bag : belly, bulge, 
bellows. 

1^ fff curd: bit for horsea. 



Bald, brave : bold, Baldwin. 

Bana, death, killer: bane, wolfs 
bane. 

Banc, a bench : a bank, embank. 

Beatan, to beat : batter, beetle. 

Bellan, to bellow : bawL 

Beodan, to order : bid, beadle. 

Been, to be: ho, 

Beorgan, to protect: bug, 
borough. 

Edinburgh, that is, Edwin*8 
burgh. 

Beorht, bright: Albert, Ethel- 
bert. 

Besan, to bear : forbear^ mis- 

bOTIi. 

Betan, to mprtyoe : \A\X#st. 
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Bicnian, to nod: beck, beacon. 

Bidajiy to waxt: bide, abide, 
abode. 

Bindan, to hind : bind, bond. 

Blac, jMx^e; bleach. 

Blaesan, to blow: blast, bluster. 

Blith, cheerful : blithe, bliss. 

Blowan, to Uow aa a flower: 
bloom. 

Boc, the heeeh : book. 

Bodig, stature : bodj. 

BoUa, a round vessel : boll, 
bowL 

Bot, soHsf action or remedy : to 
boot, bootless. 

Brad, Iroad : breath, broad, 
Bradbnm. 

Bzecan,to &reaib; brake, breach. 

Bzedan, to nourish : bread. 

Bzedaiii to weave : braid. 

Bmcan, to have the use of: 

brook, broker. 

Br3rtany to hreaJe : brittle. 

Buan, to cultivate : boor, mean- 
ing a peasant, neighbour. 

Bugan, to bend : bow, bough, 
elbow, light. 

BuZy a dwMng : bower. 

Buzney a stream : bourn. 

^jf a dujeUing : Der-by, Apple- 
by. 

Byldan, to confirm : build. 

Byznan, to hum : burnish, 
brimstone. 

Ceapian, to buy : cheap, chap- 
man. 

Geazcian, to creak: cark, chirp. 

Ceastez, forty town: Chester, 
Manchester, Leicester. 

CeorJ, a countryman : churl, 
ourlin. 



Ceowan, to t^ew : diew, cod. 

Campiaa, to fight : champion. 

Clud, a stone, a hiUock : dot, dod. 

Clvfan, to deave : diff, dover. 

Cnafki a hoy : knave. 

Gaawaiiy to know: knowledge. 

Gaaepi a top, a button : knap, 
knob, nape. 

Gnyttan, to knit : knot 

Gomb, a valley : Wycombe. 

Gznthi a crowd: crew, im- 
croiirded. 

CryCf a staff: crook, crutch. 

Gunnaiii tohnow : ken, uncouth. 

Gnnniatiy to seardi out: conner, 
cunning. 

Gwellan, to queU : kill, quaiL 

Gwethan, to speak : quoth. 

Gwen, a vfoman: queen, quean. 

Gwysan, to crush : quash, 
squeeze. 

CjJif kin : kind, kindred. 

Gyththey kindred: kith, kin. 
Hence the phrase, kU and 
kin. 

Daegy a day : dawn, daiqr. 

Daely a part; daelaa, t9 
divide : deal, dole. 

Deawian, to moisten: dew, be- 
dew, dough, thaw. 

Denutn, to judge : deem, deem- 
ster. 
DenUy vale : den, Walden. 

]>eoz, a wild animal : deer, 
Durham. 

Deoze, precious : dear, darling. 

Dihtan, to prepare : dight, 

]>ic, a dike, a ditch : dig. 

HIlbc, a pUiAe, a inkXA :' disc. 
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Horn, judgment : doom, dooms- 
day. 

Bon, to dOf or put: do, don, doff. 

nragany to draw : drag, draw, 
dray, draught. 

Biigan, to dry: drought, drag. 

Ihreogaiii to worh : dmdge. 

Ihrypan, to drip : drop, droop. 

Ihreosigy »ad: dreary. 

Ihigaiiy to he worth : doughty. 

Ihuiy a kiU : downs, Dundee, 
, Snowdon. 

Duniy apauage: door, through. 

Pw eaii h, lent : dwarf. 

IHHiuui, to fadt : dwindle. 

Dyppaa, to dip: dip, dive, deep. 

Hjwtf noise : din, dim. 

]>7&t, a stroke: dent, dint, 

dimple. 
Sa, loafer ; island, Anglesey. 
posteeeion : Edward. 
I, the whole: all, also, always. 
l^f the eye : eye, Egbert 
Said, old : elder, alderman. 
Soily a brcwe man : EarL 

Siian, to plough: ear (of com), 
earing, earth. 

Sfese, brim, brink: eaves of a 
hoose, Evesham. 

Sngle, an Angle: one of the 
Angli, England. 

Fadan, to set in order: fad, 
fiddle, fidget, f addle. 

Faenfty froth : foam. 

Faest, firm : fist, fast, fasten. 

Faegnian, to he glad : fain. 

Faxaa, to go^to travd, to hap- 
pen : ferry, fare, ford, fare- 
well, welfare, fieldfare, 
thoroughfare. 

JFemio, yellow: fallow. 



Fedan, to feed: food, fodder, 

father. 
Felany to touch : feel, felt 
Feohy value, oatUe : fee. 
Feotm, food : farm. 
Fxeon, to love : friend. 
Fxetan, to gnaw : fret 
Fian, to hate : fiend, foe, feud. 
Fleon, to fiee: fly, flutter. 

Flowan, tofiow: float, fleet, 

flood. 
Foley the people : folk, Norfolk. 
Fot, the foot: feet, fetter. 

Frieiaiiy to leap : freak, frog, 

frisk. 
Fagely a bird : fowl, fowler. 

Fulian, to corrupt : foul, filth, 

defile. 
Fallian, to whiten : fuller. 
Fysany to hurry : fuss. 

Oabbany to ecqff: jibe, jabber, 
gibberish, gabble. 

Oalan, to eing : nightingale. 

Gangan, to go : gang, gangway, 

outgo. 
Oav, a dart : to gore. 

Oast, the breath, a spirit : gas, 
ghost, aghast. 

Oeap, wide : gap, gape. 

Oeavd, an enclosure: yard, 
garden. 

Geom, anxious: yearn, earnest 

Geoian, to pour out : gutter, 

gUlE^ 

Gesefa, a governor: reeve, she- 
riff, literally, shire-reeve. 

Oifan, to give: forgive, gavel- 
kind. 
Olewaa, to shine: gleam, glow. 
Qod,fgood: Grod, gospel, that is^ 
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Ooraty a pricJdy hush : gone, 
gooseberry, that is, a 
prickly berry, 

Ozafan, to dig: grave, engrave, 
groove, grait. 

Gxapiatii to seize: grab, grap- 
ple, grip, grope. 

Oreoty dutt : grit, grate. 

Gama, a mem: bridegroom, 
literally the hride^s man, 

Babban, to Jia/ve: behave, hap. 

Baelan, to heal : hale, health, 
holy. 

Bad, condition or state: God- 
head, priesthood. 

BafoCy a hawk : havoc. 

Bam, a dwelling: home, hamlet, 
Hampstead, Buckingham. 

Bals, neck : halter, hanberk. 

Balig, holy : hallow, halidom. 

Band, the hand: handsome, 
handsel. 

Bangian, to hang: hang, hinge, 
Stonehenge. 

Befan, to raise: heave, heaven. 

Bealdan, to hold: hilt. 

Belan, to hide: hole, helL 
Hence Helliar, one who 
covers houses with thatch 
or slates. 

Beoxd, a flock f treasure : herd, 
hoard. 

Bese, an army, a muUitude: 
harbinger, herring, har- 
bonr, heriot. 

Bolm, wn island: Axholm. 

Bxeznan, to cry out: screanL 

Bund, a dog : hound, hunt. 

Boxst, a v>ood : Midhurst, 
BrAdhuTBt, 

r, a house: iiasband, hut, 
huBtdngfu 



Bwaet, sharp: whet, a« (o 
whet, sluopen. 

Hweoxfan, to turn : warp. 

B3rd, to cover : hide, hat, hood. 

Byran, to hear : hire, rehearsaL 

Byth, aport: Hytilie. 

Ing, a pasture: Beading. 

Lacnian, to cure : leech. 

Laedan, to lead : ladder, load- 
stone. 

Laene,/ra{2; lean. 

Laeccan, to seize : catch. 

Laez, doctrine : love, leam. 

Leag, afield: lea, Elmaley. 

Leasian, to lie : leasing. 

Laet, late : last, lazy. 

Lencten, spring : Lent. 

Lecgan, to lay: law, layer, 
ledge. 

Leod, a coun6ryman,people: lad, 
lewd. 

Lit, a ship : lighter, lighterman. 

Lie, a corpse : lich-gate. 

Maca, a mate, a wife : match, 
helpmate. 

Magan, to be able : may, main. 

Maenan, to ihink: mean, mind. 

BKase, awhirlpool : maze, amaze. 

Meavc, a mark : marches. . 

Meltan, to soften: melt, smelt, 
molten. 

Mengan, to mix : mingle, 
mongrel, among, amongst 

Mere, a lake or marsh : Elles- 
mere, Windermere. 

Metsian, to feed: meat, mesa 

Mona, the moon: month, Mon- 
day. 

Vaeaatt, a lueodltvivd : nefla^ 
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Ill 



M^ahy d<m to: near, nigh, 
neighbour. 

NitheXy down: nether, beneath, 
nethermost 

Moid, north: Norwich. 

Ogfty dread : ugly. 

Plihtan, topUdge: plight, plot. 

Pin, a point : fin, pin, pine. 

Pooea, a hag : pouch, pocket. 

Pyoan, to pick : peck, picket. 

Pyndan, to endon: pound, pen, 
pond, pin. 

if to lind: rap, rope, 
wrap. 

if proud : rank, rankle. 

Rathe, 9oon: rather. 

&eaflaii| to rob: rover, bereave. 

&ecaiiy to strain : rack, reach. 

&eeeany to he tolicUoua : reck, 
reckless. 

Rein, dean: rinse. 

Rude, red : ruddy. 

WLiCf dominion : bishopric. 

Ripy harvest : ripe, reap. 

RipaUy to reap : reaper, enrich. 

Rice, power : rich, enrich. 

if to go: ride, road, ready. 

L, to ride: road, roadstead. 
Rim, nvmber : rhyme. 

Sceadan, to divide : scot, scat- 
ter, shed. 

Secan, to seek : beseech. 

Seeapan, to form: shape, shop, 
ship, courtship. 

Seeotan, to a?ioot : shot, sheet, 
shut. 

Seethani to injure: scathless. 

Soisaa, to cut: shear, scar, 
akire, abean, share, shore, 
plougbabare. 



Scridan, to clothe: shroud. 
Scvfan, toihruet: scuffle, shovel 
SeoCy sick : sigh. 

Seothan, to boil : seethe, sod, 
soap-sud. 

Seaxan, Saacon: Su8sex,Medde- 

Slaeian, to he alow: slack, 
slug, sluggish. 

Slefan, to cover : sleeve. 

Sean, to see : sight, seer. 

Settan, to set : settle, sad, seat. 

Singan, to strain : sing. 

Sipan, to sip: sop, supper, soup. 

BUigajiftokill: slay, slaughter, 
sly, onslaught. 

Snican, to creep : snake, sneak. 

Slawan, to be slow: slow, sloth. 

Specca, a spot: speck, speckled. 

Bothy true : sooth, soothsayer. 

Sped, success: speed, God-speed. 

Spelly message, news : spell. 
Gospel. 

Spinnan, to spin : spider, 
spindle. 

Spox, a heel : spur, spurn. 

Steozan, to guide : steer. 

Stan, stone: Stanley. 

Steopan, to bereave : stepson. 

Steorphan, to die : starve. 

Stepan, to raise : steep, step. 

Stigan, to ascend: stage, stairs. 

Strican, to touch: strike, 
streak. 

Styran, to steer: stem, star- 
board. 

Stow, a place : stow, bestow, 
Chepstow. 

8toc, a place : '^c^^Ha^s^ 
8u.xid| narrov) tea : %qi>^xA» 
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Sutliy wuXk : Sussex, Sudbuiy. 

Sundy light : sun. 

Swam, a mutihroom : swamp. 

Swapan, to remove: sweep, 
swoop. 

Swaxt, htack: swarthy. 

8wif an, to turn round : swivel, 
swift. 

Syllany to sell : sale, sell, hand- 
sel. 

Tellan, toteU: tale, told. 

Taelan, to speak iU of: tell-tale. 

Teogan, to draw : tug, tough, 
tow, tight, tooth, team. 

Teotlia, terUh : tithe. 

Texan, to drag: tare, tear, torn. 

Thenkany to think. 

Thincan, to seem : methinks. 

Thixtian, to pierce: thrill, 
thirl, nostril, thraldom. 

Thorpe, a village : Bilsthorpe. 

Thzingan, to press : throng. 

Tzeon, true: truth, betroth, 
troth. 

Thweoxian, to twist : thwart. 

Twa, tvw: two, twain, twin, 
twice, betwixt. 

Tynan, to wall in : town, ton, 
Kingston, that is. Kings- 
town. 

Vt, out : eut, uttermost. 

Waed, a garment : weed, a 
widow's weeds. 

Waet, moist : wet. 

Wanian, to fwX : wan, wane, 

want. 
Waepen, a weapon: weapon, 

wapentake. 

WaeXy cojuJfAofws: ware, wary, 
hewaice. 



Wald, a wood : wold, Waltham. 

Wealdan, to rule: wield, 
Bretwalda. 

Weallan, to spring up : well, 
WeUs, HolywelL 

Weavd, guard : ward, warden, 
guardian. 

Wenan, to think : ween, over- 
weening. 

Wed, a pledge : wed, wedlock. 

Wendan, to^tirti; wond,went, 
wander. 

Wefan, to weave: web, weft, 
wife. 

Weg, a way : wain, a wagon. 

Weorth, vjorih : worthy, wor- 
ship. 

Wesan, to he: was, were. 

Wic, a dwelling : Alnwick. 

Wind, tJie wind : winnow, win- 
ter. 

Wicca, a witch : witch, wicked. 

Wiht, a thing J a creature : wight, 
whit. 

Witan, to know: wit, wis, wise, 
wot, weet, wizard. 

Wxigan, to dothe : rig, array. 

Wringan, to wring : wring, 
wrangle. 

Wolcen, doud: weUdn. 

Writhan, to bind: writhe, 
wreath. 

Wop, weeping : whoop. 

Wnnian, to dweU : wont, won. 

Wyn, joy; winsome. 

Wzecan, to revenge: wreak, 
wretch. 

Wyxt| root: liverwort 
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Aees, »ha/rp: acrid, acridity, 
acrimony. 

Acesbus, hUter: acerbity. 

Acidiu, 9owr : acid. 

Aeuo, acutmn, / «Wpm; 
acnte, acumen. 

Aedes, a Jumae: edify, edifice. 

AequiUy equal: equal, equal- 
ity, iniquity, equator. 

AestimOy / ettimaU: esteem, 
estimate, estimation. 

AestiUy the tide : estuary. 

Aetemus, endless : eternity. 

Aethes, airinthehigherr^gions: 
ether, ethereal. 

AeTmn, an age: coeval, long- 
evity. 

AgeVy afield: agriculture, per- 
egrination. 

AggeSy a heap: exaggerate, 
exaggeration. 

Ago, actum, I do: act, actual, 
agitate, agent. 

Alaees, cheerful: alacrity. 

Albus, white: alb, albino. 

AliiUy another ; alieniu, 

foreign : alien, alienate, 
alias, inalienable. 

AlOy / nourish : aliment, ali- 
mony. 

Alter, one of two: alternate, 
altercation, alter. 

Altns, high: altitude, exalt, 
exaltation, 

Ambulo, IwaUt: amble, per- 
ambulate, preamble. 

amicable,' 






fiitnd. 



ikBLO^ I lone : amorous, amity, 
amatory. 

Aiiioeniu,|)2eoMan<.* amenity. 

Ampliu, large: ample, am- 
plify, amplification. 

Ancllla, a fMtid'SvrwjmIt : an- 
cillary. 

Ango, / vex : anger, anguish, 
anxiety. 

Angnliu, a comer : angle, 
angular, triangle. 

AiUma, Z{fe; animiu, the 
mind: animate, animal, 
unanimous. 

Annuliu, a ring : annular. 

Annus, a year : annual, annals. 

Antiqniu, ancient : antiquity, 
antique, antiquated. 

Aniu, an aged woman : anile. 

Aperio, / open : April, aperi- 
• ent, aperture. 

Apto, I fU: apt, adept, adapt- 
ation, adapt. 

Apis, ahet: apiary. 

Aqua, 100^ ; aquatic, aqueous, 
aqueduct. 

Aquila, an eojgle : aquiline. 

Arbiter, a judge: arbitrate, 
arbitrary. 

Arbor, a tree: arbour, arbor- 
aceous, arborescent. 

Areeo, / keep off: coerce, 
exercise. 

Areo, / am ctthirst : arid. 

Areus, a how; archer^ «X5^ 

overvc^ 
Azdeo, I bunw : «x^«i&> «cwsa^ 
axdo\ix» 
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AvduiUy lofty : arduous. 

AxguOy / argue: aigue, tuga- 
ment. 

AxwoMLf arms: vnsxft anuour, 
disarm. 

ArOy I pUmgh: arable. 

ArSy an art: artful, artist, 
artificial, inert. 

AvtiUy a joint ; ajticultu, 
a little joint : article, ar- 
ticulate, inarticulate. 

Asinus, an aas : asinine. 

AspeVy rough: asperity, ex- 
asperate. 

AtxoZy cruel: atrocious, a- 
trocity. 

AudaXy bold: audacious, au- 
dacity. 

Audio, / hear : audience, 
auditor. 

AugeOy / increase : auction, 
author, augmentation, aux- 
iliaxy. 

AuguZy a tootheayer : inaugu- 
rate, inauguration. 

AuriSy the ear : auricular, aurist. 

Amnuiiy gold : auriferous, 
orange, inauration. 

AusteTy the south wind: austral. 

Anxiliumy hdp : auxiliary. 

ATaraSy covetus : avarice. 

AviduSy greedy : avidity. 

AviSy a bird : aviary. 

Bacchus, the god of wine: 
bacchanal, bacchanalian. 

Bavba, a heard : barber, barb. 

^axbtiraSf foreign : barbarian, 
barbarity. 

Beatus, blessed : beatitude, 
beatiSc, 

BeUum, war: lehelf belligerent, 
rebeUion, 



BelluSy beauHful: embeUish. 

Beneyi0e22.* benefit, benediction. 

BenignuSy hind: benignant, 
benign. 

BibOy / drink : bibber, imbibe. 

Biniy Pwo by two : combine, 
binary. 

BiSy tvfice : bisect, piped. 

BonuSy good: boxmty, boon, 
bonny, bonus. 

BixeTiM, short: brief, abbreviate, 
brevity, breviary, abridge. 

BzntuSy senseless : brute. 

Bnraa, an ox-hide: a purse, 
bourse. 

CaballiUy a horse : oavahry. 

GadOy / faU : case, accident, 
cadence. 

CaedOy / hiU : suidde, concise, 
precise. 

CalcOy / tread : inculcate. 

CaloZy Jieat : caloric. 

CalculiUy a pebble : calculate. 

GalZy lime : calcine, chalk. 

Camexa, a vauU or arched roof : 
comrade, chamber. 

GampuSy a plain : camp, 
champion, decamp, cham- 
paign. 

Gancelli, cross ba/rsj laUice- 
work : cancel, chanoeL 

CanceXy a crab: cancer, canker. 

CandeOy / am whiter I bum: 
candid, candidate, incense, 
incentive, incendiary, can- 
dour. 

GaniSy a dog : canine, kennel. 

GantOy / svng : canto, cantide, 
incantation, accent, recant 
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Oapio, / take : capable, accept, 
except, capacious, captious, 
captive. 

Oaynty the head : cape, capital, 
chapter, chaplet, captain, 
decapitate. 

GurbOy coal : carbon, carbande, 
carbonaceous. 

Qtaeeif a prison : incarcerate, 
incarceration. 

CtattdOy a hinge : cardinal 

CmnOf I toant : caret, it is 
wanting. 

CtaaB&en, a tong : charm. 

CavOy can&ifl, fietih: carnal, 
carnage, carnival, carniv- 
orous, incarnate, chamal. 

GavpOy I pluck: carp. 

GanuSy a cwr : cart, cany, 
chariot. 

GurtilagOy gristle: cartilag- 
inous. 

Canuiy dear : caress, cheer, 
ciierish, charity. 

Gastas, pure : chaste, incest 

CastlgOy / chastise : castigate, 
castigation. 

Gausa, a cause : accuse, excuse. 

GaTeOy cautami / beware: 
caution. 

CtLTnMf hollow: cave, cavern, 
cavity, concave, excavate. 

CedOy I go, I yield: cede, accede, 
exceed, cease, decease, 
proceed. 

OalebMr, renoumed : celebrate, 
celebration, celebrity. 

GeleXy sto{ft: celerity, accelerate. 

Gella, aUar : cell, cellarage. 

GelOy / hide, I hide or cover: 
conceal 

GanseOy I estimate, am dw- 
flUated : oenBUB, censor, 
ooDBure, censorious. 



Centumy a hundred: cent, cen- 
tury, centurion, centipede. 

Centraitty centre : centrifugal, 
centripetal, eccentric. 

Geia, wax : sincere. 
Gezebram, the brain: cerebral 

Cemo, exetumy I judge, I dis- 
tinguish: discern, concern, 
discreet, secret, decree. 

CertO| / vie with, I contest: 
concert 

GertuB, sure: certain, certify, 
certificate. 

Charta, paper : chart, charter, 
card, cartoon, chartist. 

Ghorda, a string : chord. 

CicOy citum, / provoke and 
egg on : cite, excite, ex- 
citement 

Cilium, the eyelid: ciliary, 
supercilious. 

Gingo, I gird : cincture, cinc- 
tured, succinct 

Cinifly cineriB, ashes : cinder. 

CirciUy a ring or circle: cir- 
cidar, circulate, [circula- 
tion, circus, circuit 

GiTiSy a citizen : civil, civilise, 
dty, oiviUty. 

Clam, by stealth, secretly : clan- 
destine. 

ClamOy I speak aloud: clamour, 

ClaniB, dear : clarify, declare. 

GlasaiSy a class, or rank, of 
citizens: classic, classical, 
classify. 

ClaudOy clausiui&y / shut, or 
dose: clause, close, con- 
clude, conclusion, exclude, 
exclusion, clo&Qt. 

Clemena, mcrdf -uX : ^<sc£L<sGL^<t 
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ClinOy / hend : cHxiio, redine, 
indine, dedension. 

CllTUiy a slope : dedivity, pro- 
divity, diff, aodivity. 

Codex, codicis, the trunk of a 
tree, a hooker roU, being so 
called, because tiiey were 
andraitly made of boards, 
as some are at this day : 
code, codidL 

Goelum, the sky, hecwen: ce- 
lestial. 

Cognosco, I know : cognizable, 
recognise. 

Colo, cnltum, / tiU : culture, 
colony, cultivate, agricul- 
ture. 

Collum, the neck : collar. 

Colo, colatum, I strain : col- 
ander, percolate. 

Color, colour: discolour, dis- 
coloured. 

Comes, a companion: count, 
concomitant. 

Conunodiis, proportionate, ex- 

act : commodity, com- 
modious, incommode. 

Comiminis, common : commu- 
nicate, excommunication. 

Coneilium, an as8emi)ly: coun- 
cil. 

Concilio, / Join : conciliate, 
conciliation, reconcile. 

Condio, I pickle: condiment. 

Con*vexiu, 4»rehed: convex, 
convexity. 

Contxa, agaimt : counter, con- 
trary. 

C^pia, abundance : copious, a- 
bandaace, 

'0, f untie : oonple, oopu- 
lative. 






Coquo, eootom, / loU, or 
bake: cook, decoction, con- 
coct. 

Cov, the heart: core, cordial, 
courage, concord, accord, 
discord, record. 

Con&u, a horn : unicorn. 

Corona, a crown : coronet, cor- 
onation. 

Covpiu, the hody : corpse, cor- 
poral, corporeal, corpora- 
tion, oorpulant, incorpo- 
rate. 

Coeta, a side: coast, costal, 
accost 

Czas, to-morrow : procrastinate, 
procrastination. 

Cxassus, thick : gross, coarse. 

Csedo, / believe : creed, credit, 
creditable, credible, cred- 
itor, credence. 

Cxemo, / Sum : cremation. 

Chreo, cxeatum, / create, or 
make: create, creation, re- 
creation, .creature. 

OiBTfi^ I creaJecksadoor : crepi- 
tate, decrepit. 

Cxesco, / jTow, or increase: 
crescent, concrete, increase, 
excresence. 

Crimen, a crims : criminal, 
recriminate. 

Chnx, a cross: crudiy;, crudble, 
excruciate. 

Cnbo, cnmbo, / bend, I lie 

down : incubus, incumbent, 
cubit, succumb. 

Culpa, a fauU : culpable, in- 
culpate, exculpate. 

CnmuliM, a heap: accumulate, 
accumulation. 

Cuyio, I Ivng foT) / covet: 
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Oiumi a care: care, onrioiu, 
ooriocdty, iineoare, cforator, 
aooarate. 

Omo, ounvniy / run: 
carxent, oanory, precorsor, 
oocnr, diaoonrse, concur, 
ozoondon. 

ChurtWy short: ooitail, 

Gwmuiy eroahed : carve, curva- 
ture. 
Oustodia, duvrge : custody. 
Chitiiy the tkin : cutide. 

Damn'Uiiy loss : condemn, dam- 
age, damnatory, damn. 

Dttbeo, debitum, I owe: debt, 
debit, debtor. 

Dttbillfly weak : debility, de- 

biUtate. 
Dttoemy ten: decimal, decimate, 

December, decenniaL 

Dttoet, it becomes ; decens, 
becoming : decent, inde- 
cent, decorous. 

DecoVy beauty: decorate, dec- 
oration. 

Deiuiy dentiSy a tooth: dentist, 
indenture, dental, trident. 

llensiUi thick : dense, con- 
dense, density. 

DeterloVy worse: deteriorate, 
deterioration. 

Benflf Ood : deist, deity, deify, 
'deodand, deification. 

DezteVy right-homded : dex- 
terity. 

DicOy dicatum, / jprodaim : 
indicate, indication, indi- 
cator. 

Dicoy dictvniy Isay: diction, 
predict, dictate, verdict. 

Di^fly a day: diaiy, diumaL 

dial 
DigiinSy a finger : digit, digit- 



Bignus, worthy: dignity, in- 
dignity, condign, digmfy. 

IMscOi / learn : disciple, dis- 
cipline, disciplinarian. 

BiTido, dlTisum, / divide : 
division, dividend, divisi- 
ble, indivisible, divisor, 
subdivide, individual. 

BiTinus, pertaining to Ood: 
divine, divinity. 

Bo, datum, / give: date, 
addition, add, donor, data>, 
dative. 

Boceo, doctum, / teach : 
docile, doctor, docility, 
doctrine. 

Boleo, / grieve : doleful, con- 
dole, indolent, dolorous. 

Bominus, a master : domineer, 
dominant, domain, pre- 
dominate. 

Bomoy / stibdue : indomitable. 

Bonms, a house: dome, do- 
mestic, domicile. 

Bonnio, / sleep : dormant, 
dormitory. 

Bovsuin, the ba^ik : endorse, 
dorsaL 

Bubius, douUfvl: doubt, du- 
bious, dubitation, indubi- 
table. 

Buco, ductum, / lead or 

draw : duct, induce, seduce, 
ductile, duke, introduce, 
induct, product, produce. 

Bulcis, sweet: dulcet, dulcimer. 

Buo, two : duel, duplicate, dual, 
duet. 

Buzus, hard or lasting: durable, 
duration, endure, indurate. 

Ebrlus, drunk : ebriety, in- 
ebriate, sobriety. 

EdOf / eat: edible, edacity, 
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EgOy /: egotist, egotfam. 

EmOy emptvniy Ibu/y: redeem, 
redemption, ransom, ex- 
empt. 

SmulvSy a rival : emulate, 
emulation, emulous. 

So, itom, Iffo: exit, initiaL 

Equufly a horse : equestrian. 

Snro, I wander : err, aberration, 
error, erroneous. 

Ezemplumy an exampU: sam- 
ple, exemplify. 

Ezpedio, / 8€t free : expedite, 
expedition. 

EzpexioVi Itry: experience, 
expert, experiment. 

Xf outwa/rd : external 

beyond: extraordinary, 
extravagant. 

FabeVy a roorJcer : fabric, fabri- 
cate. 

Fabula, a story : fable. 

Fades, tJieface: deface, efface, 
facial, fashion. 

FaciliSy easy: facility, facili- 
tate, faculty. 

Facio, factnm, I do, I make : 
fact, effect, perfect. 

Fallo, falsum, I deceive: false, 
fallible, fallacious. 

Fan&a, a report: fame, infamous. 

Fames, hunger : famine, fam- 
ish. 

Familia, a family: familiar, 
fanuliarity. 

Fannm, a temple: fane, pro- 
fane, fanatic 

For, fatom, / speak : fate, 
affable, infaDt, preface, in- 
effable. 

Mli^Ugo, I tire: fatigue. 



\ 



Febslfl, a fever: febrile. 

Felix, f elide, ibofipy; felicity, 
felidtoos. 

Femina, a worn/cm : feminine^ 
effeminate. 

Feze, latum, / caanrff : terrjf 
confer, defer, oollaifee^ fer- 
tile, oonf erenoe, oUatioii. 

Fexox, sawiffe: ferodoos^ fe- 
rocity. 

Fezmm, iron : f airier, far- 
raginous. 

Ferreo, / am hot, I hoU : f er* 
yi(^ fervour, effervesce. 

Festne, joyful: feast, festal, 
f esikival, festive, festivity. 

Fido, I trwt: confide, fidelity, 
confidence, perfidy, affi- 
ance, diffidence, perfidious. 

Flgo, fiznm, J j8k ; fix, affix, 
prefix, fixture. 

FiUue, a son; filia, e dantgkter. 

fiUal, affiliate. 

Filnm, a thread, a feativure 
file, filament, profile. 

Findo, fleeiim, I dAMe 

fissure. 

Fingo, fictnm, Iform^ I feign: 
feign, fiction, figure, effigy. 

Finle, an end : finite, final, 
finish, infinite, infinitive. 

Fizmue, strong : finn, confinn, 
affirm, confirmation. 

Flscue, a great money bag: 
fiscal, confiscate. 

FlagTo, I am on fire : oonfla- 
gration, fiagnmt. 

Flamma, a fiame : inflamma- 
tion, fiame, infiame. 

Tleoto,fik«»aaHL,l'beMaL: %csl- 
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FligOy fllotmn, Ida»h agcumt 
the grotmd: afflict, oon- 
fliot, profligate, inflict 

FlOy flatvniy 1 Uow : inflate, 

flute, flatulent 
Flos, fioiii, aflotoer: floral, 

florist, flourish. 

Fluo, fitULumy I flow: flux, 
fluent, fluid, fluctuate, in- 
flux. 

FodiOy foMvniy I dig: f osaU, 
. fosse. 

FoUam, a leaf: folio, foliage. 

Foeciu&diifl,/rt«i^ti2; fecund, 
fecundity. 

Foednfl, a Uagw : federal, con- 
federate. 

FonSy a fownJUim : font, fount. 

Foima, a shape: form, uniform, 
conform, reform, reform- 
ation, formula. 

FoxmidOy dread: formidable. 

ForOy I bore: perforate. 

Fmrtliy ttrong : fortress, fortify, 
fort, fortitude, effort 

Ton, chance: fortuitous, for- 
tune. 

FoniBii a marketplace : forum, 
forensia 

Fiango, firactom, I break: 
fracture, fraction, fragile, 
frail, refract, infract, in- 
fringe, fragment 

nrateVy a brother : fraternal, 
friar, fraternity. 

FiauSi firaudis, deceit: fraud, 
defraud, fraudulent. 

Fraennm, a bridle : refrain. 

MgeOy / grow cold : frigid, re- 
frigerate, frigidity. 

tf I enjoy : fruit, fruition, 
hvctifjr, frugal 

$n vain : frustrate. 



FronSy the forehead : front, 
affront, frontlet 

Fngio, IfM : fugitive, refuge, 
subterfuge. 

FnlgeOy 1 ehvM : effulgent, 
effulgence, refulgent 

Fulmen, folminlSy a thunder^ 
boU: fulminate, fulmina- 
tion. 

Fumufli smoke : fumigate, per- 
fume. 

Fnndo, Aumm, I pour out : 
fuse, diffuse, refund, fusi- 
ble, profuse, confuse, fun- 
nel 

Fnngor, ftenctomy I die- 
charge: function, function- 
ary. 

FnnduSi the bottom : founda- 
tion, profound, profundity, 
fundamental 

FiiniiSy a burial : funeral 

TiUf a thuf: furtive. 

GaniOi I prate: garrulous. 

Gtlu, frost : gelid, congeal, jelly. 

GeiiBy gentiSi a race or nation: 
gentile, genteel, gentle. 

Genus, generis^ a kind: gen- 
eral, generate, degenerate, 
regenerate, generic. 

Gennen, gemiinii, a bud: 
germ, germinate. 

Gezo, gestuiiiy I carry : gest- 
ure, gesticulate, jest, sug- 
gest, digestion. 

OigM, gigantis, a giant: 

gigantic. 

Gigno, genitum, I beget : 
genius, genial, generous, 
progeny, indigenous, in- 
genious. 

Glaciea, toe: ^\»A\«t^ ^^»b^> 
g\a2.Q. 
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Olans, glandlB, an aeom: 
^and, glandular. 

Globus, a globe : globular, glob- 
ule. 

Olomufl, a dew of thread : con- 
glomerate, agglomerate. 

Oloxia, glory: glory, glorify, 
inglorious. 

Gluten, glue : glutinous. 

Glutio, I stoaUaw: glut, de- 
glutition. 

Oxadior, gzeBram, I go step 

by step : grade, degrade, 
retrograde, progress, di- 
gress, ingress, egress, ag- 
gressor. 
Oxandis, la/rge: grand, gran- 
dee, aggrandise. 

Granum, a grain: granite, 
granary, gamer. 

Gxatia, favow : grace, gra- 
tuitous, congratulate, in- 
grate. 

Gvatus, tJumkftU : grateful, 
gratitude. 

GraTiB, heoAry: grave, grief, 
gravity, gravitation. 

Gvez, gi^egiSy a flock: gre- 
garious, aggregate, egre- 
gious. 

Galai the throat: gully, gullet. 

Gusto, I taste : gust, disgust. 

Babeo, habitum, I Tuive : 
habit, habitable, inhabit, 
prohibit, cohabit. 

Baeveo, haesum, Istich : ad- 
here, hesitate, adhesion. 

BaeTes, haevedis, an heir : he- 
reditary, heritable, inher- 
itance, inherit. 

BalOi I breathe : inhale, exhale, 
exhalation. 

BAurio, ha.natu3Xk, I draw : 
exhaust, exhaustion. 



BomOy a man: humane, hu- 
manity, human, homicide. 

Honor, honour: honest, dis- 
honour, honourable. 

HoKEy an hour: horoBoope. 

BonreOi I dread: abh(»r, honor, 
horrid. 

BoKtoVy I encourage: ezhori, 
hortative. 

HortuSi a garden: horticultuTe. 

Bospes, hospitis, a gueat: 
host, hospital, hoq>itable. 

HotitiSy an enemy : hostile, hos- 
tility. 

HumeOy I am wet: humour, 
humid, humidity. 

BumuSy ike ground; humiUSy 
low: inhume, exhume, hu- 
mility, humiliation, post- 
humous. 

Idem, ihe same : identity, iden- 
tical. 

Ignis, fre : igneous, ignite. 

Imago, Imaginls, an image or 
likeness: imagine, imagery. 

Impevo, I command : imperial, 
imperious, empire, impera- 
tive. 

Imltor, I imitate: imitation^ 
inimitable. 

Inanis, empty: inanity. 

Index, indicts, an informer : 
indicate, indicative, indi- 
catory. 

Induo, I put on: indue, endow, 
endowment. 

Infems, low: inferior, inferi- 
ority, inf emaL 

Ingenium, skill: engine, en- 
gineer. 

lni\iam,beci\uum<3: \x£^\.\fil^Ycv-> 
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f^iMiia^^ an iaUmd : insular, 
peninsala. 

IntegeT, entire and whole : in- 
tegral, integrity, integrate. 

IntuSy wUhin : internal 

InvitOi I coil: inyite,inyitation. 

ba, anger: ire, irascible. 

TnitOf 1 c^ff'ront : irritate, irri- 
tation. 

Iter, itineris, a journey : 
itinerant. 

JaceOy I lie dovm: adjacent, 
interjacent. 

Jacio, jactum, I throw :9^ 
ject, deject, object, eject, 
inject, objection, subject, 
projectile, conjecture. 

Janiuti a gate : janitor. 

JocuSy a jest: joke, jocose, 
jocular, jocund. 

SiMlxuokfajoyfvlthovt: jubi- 
lee. 

JudeX) JndiciSy a judge: ju- 
dicial, judge, jiidicatiure, 
prejudice. 

Jngulum, the throat : jugular. 

Jxiig^ML^ayohe: abjugate, con- 
jugate, conjugal. 

JungOy Junctiun, I join : 
joint, junction, conjunc- 
tion, subjimctive, subjoin, 
adjunct. 

JxaOf I swear : abjure, juror, 
perjury, conjure. 

Jupiter, JotIb, the name of a 

false god : jovial 

Jus, Jmrifly right, law: justice, 
jurisdiction, injure, juris- 
prudence, jury. 

JastiUy right : unjust, adjust. 

JwwBniM, a youth: juvenile, 
juaior. 



JuTO, Jntmn, I hjdp: adju- 
tant, coadjutor. 

Xabov, tonly labour : laborious, 
elaborate. 

JoLbfu, lapanfly J sUp : lapse, 
relapse, collapse. 

LaCy lactis, mHJe : lacteal 

LaceTO, I tear : lacerate. 

LaciOy I entice : elicit. 

Laedo, laesuni, I hurt by 
wounding: lesion, collision. 

Lambo, I lick : lambent. 

Lamina, a thin pUUe : lamin- 
ated. 

Langueo, I faint : languid, 
languor. 

Lanx, a scale : balance. 

Lapis, lapidis, a stone: dilapi- 
date, lapidary. 

Lavdum, bacon : lard. 

Latnfl, lateiia, theside: lateral 

Latufl, vfide: latitude. 

Laufl, laudis, praise : laud, 
laudatory. 

LaTO, J wash : lave, lavatory. 

Laxus, loose: lax, laxative, lax- 
ity, relaxation. 

Lego, legatum, I send: legate, 
legacy. 

Lego, lectum, I choose^ I 
gather f I read : legible, 
elect, lecture, neglect, col- 
lect. 

Lenia, gentle : lenient, lenity. 

LoTO, / lift or raise : elevate, 
levity, lever. 

Lex, legia, law : legal, legis- 
late, legitimate. 

Liber, free : liberal, illiberal, 

liberty. 
Llb«i , a boolc : '^xasrj ,>Sat«c\»S 
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UbMti a laUince : deliberate. 

Uoety it is Icmful: licence, il- 
licit. 

Xdgnvniy toood : ligneous. 

Llgo, Ugatnm, / bind : liga- 
ment, oblige, religion, liga- 
ture. 

Umen, Uminis, a threshold : 
eliminate, preliminary. 

Linies, a boundary : limit, un- 
limited. 
Linea, a line : lineament. 

Ungua, t?ie tongue : language, 
linguist. 

Unquo, lictnm, / lecwe : rel- 
ict, relinquish. 

Linnai, flax : line, lint, lawn. 

LiqueOy / meU : liquid, liquor. 

Lira a balk, or a ridge of land 
left unploughed between the 
furrows : delirious. This 
word delirious, then, from 
de, out of, and lizai toill 
be — a going out of the fwr- 
rwjo inpUmghing ; wamder- 
ing in mind. 

Ids, Utis, strife: litigate, Uti- 
gation. 

Utera, a letter: literal, literary, 
literature. 

Locus, a place : local, locality, 
collocate. 

LongUB, long: longitude, long- 
evity, elongate, prolong. 

Loquovy locutumi / speak: 
loquacious, loquacity, elo- 
cution, obloquy, circumlo- 
cution. 

LubxicuSy slippery: lubricate. 

Lucranii profit or gain : lucre, 
lucrative. 

J^netox, IvfresO/e: reluctant 

LiuenhxOp I study by candle 
Nffht: inouIirAte. 
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Ludo, luBUiiiy IpUi/y :. allude, 
delude, ludicrous, delusion, 
illusion. 

Lumen, luminis, light : lumin- 
ary, liminous, illuminate. 

Luna, ^moon : Itmacy, lunatic, 
lunar, sublunary. 

Luo, lutum, / wash : dilute, 
ablution, pollute, alluvial, 
antedeluvian. 

Lustnun, pwrgatiom, or a puri- 
fying : lustre, illustrate. 

Lux, luois, light : ludd, eluci- 
date, pellucid. 

LuKuna, simerfluity : luxury, 
luxuria, luxurioua 

BKaceT, lean : emaciate, meagre. 

BKacula, a spot : imnaaculate. 

MagisteT, a master: master, 
magistrate, magisterial. 

BlagnuB, great : magnitude, 
magnificent. 

MaJoT, greater: majority, ma- 
jestic, mayor. 

Malus, bad : malady, malice. 

Mamma, a brea^ : mammalia, 
mamma. 

Mando, / order: command, 
mandate, commend. 

Malleus, a hammer: mallet, 
malleable. 

flSando, / chew, I eat: manger, 
mandible. 

Maneo, / stay : permanent, 
remain, manse, mansion. 

BEano, / flaw : emanate, ema- 
nation. 

flSanus, the hand : manual, 
manacle, manuscript. 

BKappa, a table napkin: map, 
mo^. 
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1, Buurtifl, ikegodof war : 
march, martial. 

y marls, a male: many, 
masculine. 

a lump : mass, massa- 
cre. 

BKateVy nuttxiSy a mother: 
maternal, matrimony, ma- 
tron, malariculate. 

BKatunuii ripe: matnre, im- 
mature, premature. 

Medeor, / heal : medical, 
remedy. 

Medius, middle: medium, me- 
diator, mediate, immedi- 
ate. 

BKatexiAy sPu^ or substance: 
matter, material 

Mely mellia, honey : melli- 
fluous. 

BKellor, better : ameliorate, 
amelioration. 

MemoVy minc^ful : memoir, re- 
member,^ memory, com- 
memorate, memorandum. 

Menda, a Uemieh or favU : 
mend, emendation. 

Meada», lying: mendacious, 
mendacity. 

Mens, mentis, ihe mind: 
mental, comment. 

MendiouSy a beggar: mendi- 
cant 

KeO| meatnm, / gUde along 
orfiow: permeate. 

BKeveo, mexitvmy / deserve : 
merit, meritorious. 

;Oy BMisvmy I pl/u/nge: 
emerge, submerge, im- 



fJor, mepsnmji Imeo^tmt 
ineto, mmmaridxm. 



Mexz, mevcls, goods, com- 

modities : merchant, mer- 
chandise, commerce. 

BUgro, mlgxatnm, I remove 
from one place to another 
to dwell in : migrate, emi- 
grate, immigrate. 

Miles, militis, a soldier : mili- 
tant, military, militate. 

BUlle, a thousand: millennium, 
million, milfoil, millenniaL 

Mfnlster, a servant : minister, 
administer. 

BUnor, / threaten : menace. 

BUnor, less ; minuo, / lessen : 
minority, diminiRh, dimi- 
nution, diminutiye. 

BKlnu, wonderful : miracle, ad- 
mirable, admire. 

MisceOy mlxtnm, / mingle : 
miscellany, mix, unmixed. 

BUsev, wretched : misery, com- 
miserate, miserable. 

Mitigo, / so(aihe : mitigate, 
mitigation. 

Mltto, missum, / send: mis- 
sion, admit, permit, remit, 
missionary, admission. 

Modus, a measure : mode, 
moderate, modesty. 

teoca, a mUlstone : molar, im- 
molate, emolument. 

Moles, a heap: molest, mole, 
demolish. 

Mollis, soft: mollify, emollient. 

Moneo, / loom, / remind: 
monitor, monument, ad- 
monish. 

Mons, mentis, a mountain: 
mount, dismount. 

M<mi^<h I v^^wA wAx ^^ 
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KovbuSy dUetue: morbid, mor- 
bifia 

Kordeo, monnm, / hiie, I 
gnaw : morsel, remorse. 

KoiS| deaiih : mortal, immortal, 
mortality, mortgage. 

Motiy mexis, manner : moral, 
morality. 

MoreOy motum, / move : mo- 
tion, remote, movement. 

MultuSi many : multiply, mul- 
titude. 

flCnniOi munitiuiiy I fortify : 
anmmnition. 

Mundus, the world : mundane. 

MunuSy munexiSy a gift: 
munificent, remunerate. 

MiumSy a waU: mural, immure. 

Musa, a Bong : music, museum, 
amuse. 

BKuBCulus, atendon: muscular. 

Muto, mutatiun, / change: 
mutable, immutable, com- 
mute, mutation. 

Nanro, / rdate : narrative. 

NascoTy natiiM&y / am lorn : 
natal, nation, nascent, na- 
ture, innate. 

NasuSi the nose : nasaL 

NatOy / swim : natant, snper- 
' natant. 

NaTiSf a ship : navy, navigate, 
navigation. 

Nebula, a cloud: nebulous, 
nebular. 

Necto, nezumy I tie: annex, 
connect. 

NegOy / deny : negative, nega- 
tion, abnegate. 

Megatinntp business: negotiate. 

Mmpom, aapotiii a gramdson : 
nepoUsBL 
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Nerms, a nerve : nerve, ener- 
vate. 

Neuter, not either : neutral, 
neutrality. 

NigeT, black: negro. 

Nez, necis, death : pernicious, 
internecine. 

Nihil, or nil, nothing : anni- 
hilate, annihilation. 

NiTeo, / wink : connive. 

Noceo, / hurt : noxious, inno- 
cent, obnoxious. 

Nomen, a name : nominal, nom- 
inate, denominate, nomin- 
ative. 

Non, not : nonconformist, non- 
sensical, nonsense. 

Nonna, a ruXe : normal, enor- 
mous, enormity. 

Noeco, notum, I know : note, 
notice, notable, notify, no- 
tion, noble, ignoble, cog- 
nition. 

NoTem, nine : November, no- 
venary. 

NoTUS, new: novel, novelty, 
novice, renovate. 

Nox, noctis, night: nocturnal, 
equinox. 

Nubo, nuptum, / m4jurry : 
nuptial, connubiaL 

Nucleus, a kernel : nucleus. 

Nudus, naked: nudity, denude. 

Nugae, triJUs : nugatory. 

Nullus, none: annul, nullify, 
nullity. 

Numems, a number : enumer- 
ate, numeral, innumerable. 

Nuncio, / teU, I a/nnownee: 
enunciate, pronounce, de- 

VuOi I ivod : \ss>SD!^ 
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VutvlOi / nowriah : nutritive, 
nurse, nurture, nutriment, 
nutrition. 

Obedio, / obey : obedience, 
disobey. 

Obllquus, slcmt : oblique, ob- 
liquity. 

0\iilX'wio,forgetfulna9: oblivion, 
' oblivious. 

Obacunuii da/rh : obscurity, 
obscure. 

OctOy eight : octave, octavo, 
October, octagon. 

Oculus, the eye : ocular, inocu- 
late, ocuUst. 

Odi, I detest : odious, odium. 

Odor, smeU : odorous, odorifer- 
ous. 

Offendo, offenBnm, I offend: 
inoffensive, unoffended. 

Officinm, diity : office, officer. 

01eO| I erneU: redolent. 

OleOi oleBCOy I grow: abolish, 
obsolete. 

Omen, a sign : ominous, abom- 
inate, abominable. 

Omnia, a^; omnipotent, omni- 
present, omnibus. 

Onas, a burden: onerous, ex- 
onerate. 

Opacnfl, dark : opaque, opacity. 

Opes, richea: opulent, opulence. 

Opinor, I think: opine, opinion. 

Opto, / xoieh : adopt, optative, 
option. 

OpnSy opeslfl, a work: operate, 
opera, inoperative. 

Oibis, a circle: orb, exorbitant, 
orbit. 

Oido, ordinis, order : ordi- 
nary, ordaiOf ordinal, ex- 
traordinary. 
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OxigOy the beginning: origin, 
originate. 

Orlor, ortnm, I rite : orient, 
oriental, abortive. 

Omo, oniatum, / adorn : 
ornament, ornamental. 

Oto, / epeaJCf I entreat : adore, 
orator,, oracle. 

Ob, oils, a mouth : oraL 

Ob, obsIb, a bone : osseous, 
ossify, ossification. 

ObcUIo, / ewing : oscillate. 

Ovnm, an egg : oval, oviparous, 
oviform. 

PagUB, avillage: pagan, peasant, 
paganism. 

Pallium, a cloak: pall, palliate. 

Palpo, palpatum, / stroke: 
palpable, palpitate. 

Pando, paBBum, I spread: ex- 
pand, expanse. 

Pango, pactum, I fasten : 
compact. 

PaniB, bread : pantiy. 

PannuB, cloth : pannel. 

Pav, eqttcU : par, parity, dis- 
parity, compare, compari- 
son, disparage. 

Paveo, pazitum, / appear : 
apparition, apparent, dis- 
appear. 

Pazio, / bring forth : parent, 
oviparous, viviparous. 

Paro, pavatum, / prepare : 
parade, repair, preparation. 

Pars, partiB, apart: port, par- 
tial, particular, apartment, 
portion, impart, parse, par- 
ticipate, particle. 

Paaco, paatnm, / feed : pas- 
tor, pasture, repast. 

PaavuA, a step : ^%x^^<25^\sc^'c^t».^ 



\« 
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Pateoy / lie open : patent. 

PateT, a father : patenuJ, pa- 
tron, patrimony. 

Patria, one^s country or ruUive 
soil : patriot, patriotic. 

Patior, pasBus, I suffer : pa- 
tient, impatient, passion, 
passive. 

PatzOy / commit : perpetrate. 

Pauciy/tfu;; paucity. 

PaupeVy |)oar; poverty, pauper- 
ism, pauper. 

Pavio, / heat down : pave, 
pavement. 

PaX| pacis, j>eaee; pacify, pa- 
cific, appesfie, peaceable. 

PeccOy / sin : peccant, im- 
peccant, peccavi 

PectuBj pectoiiB, the breast : 
expectorate. 

Pecunla, money : pecuniary. 

PecuBy cattle : peooliar, pecu- 
late. 

PelliB, the shin or hide of a 
beast ; parchment : peel, 
pellicle. 

Pello, pulBum, / drive, I 
beat . pulse, repulse, repel, 
expulsion. 

PendeOy to hang : pendant, de- 
pend, impend, suspend. 

PendOy penanm, / vteigh : 
expend, expenses, recom- 
pense, pension, pensive. 

Pane, almost : peninsula. 

Penetzo, penetzatnm, / 

pierce : penetrate. 

Penuria, roant : penury, penu- 
rious. 

jPerdo, /lose: perdition. 

jPeriar, perituM, I try : ex- 

perimeat. 



PexBona, a miuk : person, per- 
sonal, personify. 

Pes, pedi8| a foot : pedestal, 
pedestrian, expedite, expe- 
dition, impede, biped. 

PestiSy a plague: peetilenoo^ 

pestilent, pester. 

Peto, petitumy I seek: petitioii, 
competent, app6tite# 

TiltL,abaU: pill, peUet 

Pilo, I steal: pilfer, pillage, com- 
pile. 

PingOi pictnm, I paint : pic- 
ture, picturesque. 

Pinna, the Jin of a fishy fea^hxr 
of a bwdy a nicked battle- 
ment in a wallf or fort^fi- 
cation : pinnacle, pinion. 

Pio, piatom, to atone for: 
piacular, esgpiate. 

PiBciSy a fish: piscatory. 

PiBtillnm, a pestle : {nstil, pis- 
tillate. 

PinSi religious: pious, piety, 

impiety. 

Placeo, I please: placid, com- 
placence, placable, com- 
placent, pleasant. 

Placo, / appease : implacable. 

PlangOy planctnm, / «tn2«, 
I lament: complain. 

Planta, the sole of the foot, a 
plant : supplant, trans- 
plant, plantation. 

PlannB, level: plain, explain, 

plane. 

Plaudo, planmuny / mahe 
a noise by clapping the 
hands in token of ap- 
plause : plausible, plaudit, 
applause, applaud. 

Plttbi^, tKe oomnum ^^eo^le : \)le- 
belasi. 
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Plecto, plezuiiiy / weavcy I 
twist: perplex, perplexity, 
complex. 

Plenus, fuU: plenary, pleni- 
tude, replenish. 

Plea, pletumy / fill : com- 
plete, replete, supply, com- 
plement. 

Plieo, plicatnm, I fold : com- 
plicate, duplicate, im- 
plicit, BurpHce, pliable, 
implicate, explicit. 

PlorOi / heioaU : deplore, ex- 
plore, implore. 

Plumbum^ lecui : plumber, 
plummet. 

Plnmnl>i a tmaU feather: 
plumule. 

PluSy pluxiSy more : plural, 
plurality, surplus, plu- 
perfect. 

PluTlAy rain: pluvial, pluyi- 

0U8. 

Poen&y penalty f puniehment : 
pain, penal, penalty, pen- 
ance, repent. 

PoliOy poUtumi / smoothen : 
polish, polite, politeness. 

Pollen, polleniSy fine flour , or 
dutt that flies in the mtU : 
pollen. 

PoluSy a pole : polar, polarity. 

^cmJUMif fruit : pomace. 

PonduSy ponderiSy a weight : 
ponder, ponderous, pound, 
preponderate. 

Pono, poeitum, / place, I 
put : pose, depose, expose, 
deponent, compose, repose, 
postpone, opposite, oppo- 
sition, position, preposi- 
tion. 

Pen*/ pontiM, a bridge : pon- 
tiff, poatootL 



TfujffoXvmf people: popular, popu- 
lous, depopulate, publish. 

PorcuSi a hog : pork, porcine, 
porcupine. 

PortOi / carry : portable, im- 
port, export, importimt, 
support, porter. 

Povta, a door : portal, portico. 

PoBsmiiy / am, able : possible, 
impossible. 

Post, after: posterity, postpone, 
postscript. 

PoetulOy postulatum, / de^ 

mand : posttdate, expostu- 
late, postulatory. 

TotenB, potoerftd : potent, om- 
nipotent. 

Poto, potatumi / drink : po- 
tation. 

Pxaeda, booty y prey: predatory, 
prey, depredation. 

Pxandium, a breaifast : post- 
prandial. 

TnTOBf loicked : depraved, de- 
pravity. 

Precor, I pray: deprecate, pre- 
carious. 

PrehendOi / lay hold of: ap- 
prehend, comprehend, re- 
prehensible. 

Premo, pvesBUin, I press: im- 
press, oppress, express. 

Pretium, a price : precious, 
appreciate, depreciate. 

Primus, first: primary, pri- 
meval, primitive. 

PiincepSi cAie/; 'prince, prin- 
cipal, principality. 

PxItOi I deprive : private, de- 
prive, deprivation. 

Pvobo, I tryy I test : probable, 
probe, prove, a\>probatiQx\.^ 

Pzolem, progeny : \ft<i^^ 
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PTonuSi hmding forunvrds : 
prone. 

Fropago, I spread : propagate, 
propagation. 

PTope, near : propinquity. 

PvopziuSy peculiar, one* 8 own : 
proper, property, appro- 
priate, propriety. 

Pxospevons, nuccessful: pros- 
perity. 

ProximoSy nearest or next : 
proximate, approximate, 
approach. 

PradenSy saga^cums: prudent, 
jurisprudence. 

Prario, I itchy I desire to do 
something: prurient. 

Public, public: republic, re- 
publican. 

PudeOy lam ashamed: impu- 
dence. 

PueVy a hoy : puerile, puerility. 

PngnOy / Jight: pugnacious, 
pugnacity, impugn. 

PulluSy the young of any 
animaZy the shoot of a 
tree : pullet, poult. 

Palmo, pulminiSy the lungs : 
pulmonary. 

Pulvis, pulTeris, dust : pul- 
verise. 



Li apumice-stone:po\xnce. 

Pungo, punctum, I prick: 
puncture, punctual, punc- 
tuation, expunge, pun- 
gent. 

PuniOy I punish : punitive, im- 
punity. 

JPnpillns, a fatherless mancJiUd 
tmthin cu/e, and under toard: 
SI pnpiL 



PurgOy / deanse : purge, pur- 
gation, purgative, purga- 
tory, expurgate. 

VxauMfptvre: purity, impurity, 
purified. 

Pusillus, vjeaky cowardly : pu- 
sillanimous, pusillanimity. 

Puto, putatnm, / lop, I prune, 
I think: putative, ampu- 
tate, impute, dispute, com- 
pute. 

Putris, rotten: putred, putre- 
faction, putrescence. 

Quaevo, quaesitiim, I asJs, 
I seek: query, quest, ques- 
tion, inquire, inquisitive, 
acquisition. 

QualiSy of what sort, such as : 
quality, qualify. 

QuatiOy quasBiun, / shake: 
discuss, percussion. 

QuatuoTy /<n<r.* quarter, square. 

QuantuSy how great, how much: 
quantity. 

QuevoVy I complain : querelous. 

QuieSy quietiun, rest: quiet, 
quietude, acquiesce, requi- 
em. 

Quinquey Jive : quinquennial, 
quintessence. 

Quoty how many : quotient, 
quota. 

RabieSy madness : rabid, rave. 

RadiuSy a rod, a beam of the 
sun, 'a ray : radiate, ray, 
radiance. 

Radix, a rood : radical, eradi- 
cate. 

RadOy Taauniy I shave, I scrape: 
razor, erase. 

», a bi'audv: x^xcdi'^^ra- 
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Bapio, taptum, I seize: rap- 
tupe, rapadouB, rape, ra- 
pacity. 

B«m», thin: rare, rarity, rarify. 

Batioy reason: rational, ir- 
rational. 

Hatusy Jkced: rate, ratify, ra- 
tion. 

^oenfl, Mcentis, new: re- 
cent. 

^go, vectumy / rule : regu- 
lar, direct, indirect. . 

%«po, veptum, / creep : rep. 

tile, surreptitious. 
^•s, a thing : real, reality. 
*«te, a net : retina, reticule. 
&«K, a king : regal. 
&ideo, /tougr^; ridicule, derida 
Bigeo, / cm stiff y I am frozen : 

rigid, rigidity, rigour. 

aigo, xigatum, I water: irri- 
gate, irrigation. 

BlTUSy a stream : rival, arrival, 
river. 

RobiUTy an oaJc^ strength : robust, 
corroborate. 

&odO| vosumi I gnaw: corrode, 
corrosion. 

&ogo, vogatum, I ask : ro- 
gation, interrogative, pro- 
rogue, arrogate. 

Rosa, arose: primrose. 

Rota, a wheel: rote, rotation, 
rotatory. 

Retundus, round : rotundity, 
rotund. 

RubeVy red : ruby, robin. 

&udis, rude : rudiment, erudite. 

Ruga, a wrinkle, a fwrnra : 
corrugate, corrugant, ru- 
goee. 



Rumen, the throaty the cud: 
ruminate. 

Rumpoy mptom, / break : 
rupture, eruption, bank- 
rupt, interrupt. 

Rus, xxuiMf the country: rural, 
rustic 

SacMTy lu)lyy sacred : sacrament, 
sacrifice, sacerdotal, conse- 
crate, desecrate. 

J wise: sagacious, saga- 
city, sage, presage. 

Sal, s(at : saline, salary, salad. 

Salio, aaltnin, I leap: salient, 
salmon, assail, insult, re- 
sult. 

Salus, salutis, safety: salute, 
salutation, salutary. 

SalTiis, s<rfe: salvation, saviour, 
salve. 

SaliTa, spittle : salivate. 

SanotaSf holy : sanctity, saint, 
sanctify, sanction. 

Sanguis, blood : sanguinary, 
sanguine. 

BaskUBf sound : sane, insane, in- 
sanity. 

Sapio, / taste, I am wise : sapi- 
ent, insipid. 

Satis, enough: sate, satisfy, 
satiate, saturate. 

Scala, a ladder : scale. 

Scando, Bcansum, / cliinb : 
ascend, scan, ascension, de- 
scend. 

Scindo, BcisBum, / cut : re- 
scind, scissors. 

Scintilla, a spark: scintillate. 
Scio, / know: science, con- 
science, prescience. 
Sczibo, Bcziptum, / unite : 
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Scmtor, acnitatiiiiiy I ev- 

amine: insoratable. 

Sculpo, Bculptiim, / caa^)e : 
Bculptore. 

SGUtnm, a thidd : escutcheon, 
efluquire. 

SecOy sectumy I cut: sect, 
section, bisect, inseet 

Seculuiiiy the roorld, the age : 
secular. 

Secxui&'UMf second: secondary. 

SedeOy sessmii, / sUf I remain: 
sedan, assess, sedentary, 
sediment, preside, session, 
consider, assiduous. 

Sedo, sedatumy / mitigate, I 
ease: sedate. 

Semen, aemiiiis^ seed: semin- 
ary, seminal, disseminate. 

Semi, half: semi- weekly. 

SeneZy old: senior, senator, 
senate. 

Sentio, aensmiiy / ]percdve 
by the senses: sentient, 
sensual, sense, consent, 
sentence. 

Septem, seven: September, sep- 
tennii^ 

Sepelioi Bepultumy I bury : 
sepulchre. 

Sequor, Becutum, I follow: 
second, sequence, conse- 
quence, execute, persecute, 
prosecute, subsequent. 

SeTOT, seztum, I set in order, 
I join : series, sermon, in- 
sert, exert. 

SerpOy / creep : serpent. 

Senra, a saw : serrated. 

Servio, I obey : serve, servant, 
servile, subserve, servi- 
tude. 



\ 



Senro, sefratiiMLy IJseep: pro- 
serve, reserve, observe, ob- 
servation. 

SeTexiUy severe: persevere. 

SeZy six : sextant. 

Sido, ■•BBurn, I settle, I sink 
to the bottom : reside, sub- 
side. 

Sidus, sidMis, a star: sidereal 

Signnm, a sign : significant, 
signal, design. 

SileOy I am sHU : silent. 

SUeZy siUclBy JUnt : mlicioiis. 

Silva, a wood : savage. 

Simills, like: similar, simulate, 
assimilate, simile. 

Simuly at the same time: simiil- 
taneous. 

Sine, without: sinecure, sincere. 

Sinnfl, the bosom: insinuate. 

SietOi statum, I stand: insist, 
resist, assist, subsist. 

Socins, a compamon: social, 
associate. 

SitnSi position : site, situation. 

Sol| the sun: solar, solstice, 
parasoL 

SolidnSy firm: solid, consoli- 
date, solder. 

SoloTy I comfort : console, solace, 
consolation. 

Solum, the ground : soiL 

Solus, aione : sole, solitude, 
desolate. 

Soleo, I am accustomed : inso- 
lence. 

SoIto, aolutum, I loosen: ab- 
solve, solve, resolution, sol- 
uble, solvent. 

SomnuBy sleep: somnambulist 

Bono, I sovi/wd : wmovous, sound. 
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8opOy soponisy »oap : sopon- 
aoeooB. 

Bopov, a aound Bleep: soporific. 

SovbeOy Mttptum, I drink up ; 
absorb, absorption.. 

SovdlAnfl, dAiiy, detptociUe : 
sordid 

Son, sovtis, a lot: sort, as- 
sort, assortment. 

SpazgOy ■panmn, I scatter: 
asperse, disperse. 

Spatium, tpace : spadons, ex- 
patiate. 

Sp^oio, apootum, I see, I 

behold : special, aspect, 
despise, specimen, specta- 
cles, inspect. 

Sp«rO| I hope : despair, despe- 
rate, prosper. 

SplsOy I Ireaihe: inspire, con- 
spire, spirit, aspirate. 

Spinal a tkom, ike chine-bone 
of the back : spine, spinaL 

Spleadeo, I shine : splendid, 
splendour. 

SpoUnniy flimder : spoil, spo- 
liation. 

Spondao, ipoiunuii, I promise 

freely, I engage : respond, 
sponsor, spouse, despond. 

SpontOp of his own accord, 
wOlingly : spontaneous, 
spontaneity. 

Stagnumy t^ndnng water : 
stagnant 

Stella, a star: stellar, con- 
stellation. 

SteiiUs, barren : sterile. 

Stemo, atnttom, T strike dovm, 
I lay fiat : prostrate, con- 
sternation, stratum, strata. 

Stigma, a markor brandmostly 

an iAe/orekead of fugitives: 
stignoBtiae, 



StilU, a drop: instU, distil, dis- 
tillery. 

Stimulus, a spur, a goad: 
stimulate, stimulant 

Stipo, atipatum, I fill up close: 
constipate, constipation. 

Stirps, atizpia, a root: ex- 
tirpate. 

Sto, statum, I stand : state, 
stable, instant, constant, 
armistice, statute, sub- 
stance. 

Stiingo, atzictiim, J bind: 
strict, stringent, restrict 

Stiuo, atiYiGtum, I build : 
construct, instruct, struc- 
ture. 

Studeo, I desire : study, studi- 
ous. 

Stupeo, lamttstonisJied : stupid, 
stupidity. 

Stultus, a fool: stultify. 

BnMdtOf I advise: suasion, per- 
suade. 

SuaTis, sweet, plecuant : suavity. 

Sublimis, high : sublime, sub- 
limity. 

Sudo, Budatiun, Istoeat: su- 
dorifia 

Sugo, auctum, I suck: suction. 

Snmmufl, highest : summit. 

Sumo, Bumptum, I take: as- 
sume, presume, consump- 
tion. 

Sum, I am : esse, to be: ena, 
entis, existence: ftitu- 
ms, about to be: entity, 
future, futurity. 

Surgo, Buneotum, Trise: in- 
surrection, insurgent, re- 
surrection. 

Tabula, a toble : \A^cra2Ax. 
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Taceo, tacitiUBL, Z am silent : 
tacit, taciturn, reticent. 

Tango, tactnm, I touch: tact, 
tangent, tangible, conta- 
gious. 

, TazduSy dow * tardy, retard. 

TegOy tectum, I covtr : pro- 
tect, detect. 

Tela, a web : toil, toilsome. 

Temno, temptnm, I despise: 
contempt, contemptible. 

Temeze, indiscreetly: temerity. 

Temetnm, strong wine: ab- 
stemious. 

TempezOy I moe^ote; temper- 
ature, intemperance, tem- 
per. 

Tempus, tempozis, time : 
tense, temporal, extem- 
pore, contemporary. 

Tendo, tensnm, I stretch : 
contend, intend, distend. 

Tenebzae, darkness : tene- 
brous. 

Teneo, I hold: tenable, te- 
nacious, tenement. 

TentOy I try : tentative, at- 
tempt. 

Termlnna, a boundary : ter- 
minate, determinate. 

Tenuis, thin: attenuate. 

TepiduB, woflrm : tepid. 

Tezgo, teraum, I wipe^ I scour: 
terse. 

Tezo, tzitum, J rub: trite, 
detrimental, contrite. 

Tezza, the earth: terrestrial, 
terrace, inter, terrier. 

Tezzeo, I frighten : terror, de- 
ter, terrible. 

Veatia, a witness: testify, detest, 
attest, intestate, testa- 
ment. 



\ 

\ 



Texo, textiim, I weame: text, 
texture, pretext, context 

Thzoniu, a throne : dethrone. 

Timeo, I fear: timid, timidity, 
timorous, intimidate. 

Tingo, tinctun, I c2»p, I dye: 
tincture. 

Titulus, a tiUe: titular, entitle. 

Tozpeo, I am numb: torpid, 
torpedo. 

Tozqneo, toztuat, / twist: 
torture, retort, extort, tor- 
ment. 

Tozzeo, tOBtmn, I parch: 
torrid, toast, torrent. 

Totus, whole : total, totality. 

Tozicum, poison : intoxicate. 

Tzaho, tzactnat, I draw: at- 
tract, abstract, tract, sub- 
tract, contract 

Tzado, tzaditnm, I give up: 
traitor, tradition. 

TzemOj Ishake: tremble, tremu- 
lous, tremor. 

Tzepido, I tremble: trepida- 
tion, intrepid. 

Tzea, tzia, ^ree: treble, tri- 
dent, trinity, trivial. 

Tzibno, tzibitum, I give: 
distribute, attribute, retri- 
bution. 

Tzibus, a tribe : tribe, tribune. 

Tzical, any let or impediment : 
intrigue, extricate. 

Tzado, tziunm, I thrust : in- 
trude, obtrude, extrude, 
abstruse. 

Tubez, a swelling: tubercle, 
protuberance. 

Tabus, a pipe: tube. 
TUCOY, I see, I yfiMxjf, : ta.tic«^ 
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TnmeOy I noett: tumid, tu- 
multy tomb, contumely. 

TandOy turaaty I heat: con- 
tusioxL 

Tuba, a crowd: turbid, dis- 
turb, turbulent. 

Tuvpifly disgracrftd: turpitude. 

Tnizifly a tower : turret 

mtva, beyond; vltmxioXf far- 
ther; TdtiukxuiffaMest: 
ulterior, ultimate, ulti- 
matum, penult, antepe- 
nult. 

Umbza, a shade : umbrage, um- 
brella, umbrageous. 

UngnOy unctnm, I anoint : 
unguent, unction. 

Unda, a wave: undulate, a- 
bundance. 

UnuSy one: unit, unitj, uni- 
son, triune. 

Utbs, a city : urbanity, urbane, 
suburban. 

UkgeOy I preee: urge, urgent, 
urgency. 

XftOj ustum, I bum: com- 
bustion, incombustible. 

VUUf xuntUf I use : usual, use, 
utility, usage. 

Vxov, a wife : uxorious. 

▼acca, a cow : vaccinate, vac- 
cination. 

▼acoy Tacatum, J am empty ^ 
I am at leisure : vacate, 
vacation, vacant, evacu- 
ate, vacuum. 

▼ado, Tasnm, I oo: evade, 
evasion, vade - mecum, 
wade. 

▼agov, I wander: vagrant, 
vagabond. 

▼al*fly I am strong : valid, 
avtdl, prevail, invalid. 



▼apovy steam : vapour, evapo- 
rate, vapid. 

▼as, Tasis, a vessel : vase, 
vascular. 

▼anus, empty : vanity. 

YalwtLef folding-doors : valve. 

Vtaixuif different : variable, in- 
variable, vary. 

▼astus, desolatef large: vast, 
devastate, waste. 

▼ates, a prophet : vaticinate. 

▼egeto, Tegetatum, I quick- 
en : vegetate, vegetation. 

▼eho, Tectnin, I carry : con- 
vey, vehicle. 

▼elox, svnft: velocity. 

▼elum, a covering: veil, reveal, 
develop, envelope. 

▼endOy 1 sell: vend, venal, 
vendor. 

▼ena, a blood-vessel ; vein, 
venous. 

▼enenuat, poison : envenom. 

▼enexov, Tenezatns, I wor- 
ship : venerable, vener- 
ation. 

▼enlo, Tentum, I come : 
venture, prevent, advent, 
convene, convent. 

▼enla, pardon : venial. 

▼entus, the wind: ventilation. 

▼enter, the belly : ventrilo- 
quism. 

▼enox, I hunt: venison. 

▼ex, the spring : vemaL 

▼exbum, a word: verb, adverb, 
verbal, verbosity. 

▼exgo, I incline : diverge, di- 
I ▼axmla, a •worm : ^«caaa^ 



It 
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▼erto, Tersniny I turn: verse, 
convert, pervert, version, 
adverse,, advertise, sub- 
vert, divorce, traverse, uni- 
verse. 

▼ems, true : very, veracity, 
averment, verify. 

Testis, a garment : vestment, 
vesture, invest, divest 

▼emaculuSy native: vernacu- 
lar. 

▼etuSy TeteriSy old : veteran. 

▼ia, a way : deviate, obviate, 
trivial, viaticum. 

▼iciSy change : vicar, viceroy, 
vicissitude, vicegerent. 

Video, Tisnm, I see : advise, 
visible, visage, evidence, 
provide, provide, provi- 
dence. 

Vinco, Tictum, I conquer: 
convince, victor, victim, 
vanquish. 

Vigil, watchful : vigilant. 

Vigeo, I grow : vegetable. 

Vigor, strength : vigour, vigor- 
ous, invigorate. 

Vir, a man: triumvirate. 

Vixtmn, force, strength : virtue, 
virtual. 



Vita, lift : vital, vitality. 

Vitium, vice : vitiate. 

Vitjnim,^toM: vitreous, vitriol 

Vinum, wine: vinegar, vintage. 

Vixga, a rod: verger. 

Voco, J caU : vocal, advocate, 
vocabulary, invoke, voweL 

Vito, J avoid : inevitable. 

Volo, Tolatam, Ifly: volatile. 

Volo, J will : volition, volun- 
tary, volunteer. 

Vivo, I live : vivacity, vivify, 
victuals. 

VoIto, Tolntnat, I roU : 

evolve, devolve, volume, 
voluble, involution. 

Voxo, I devour : voracious, car- 
nivorous. 

VoTeo, Totum, I make a v&w 
vow, devote, votary, votive. 

Vulcanus, the god of fire 
volcano. 

Vulgus, the common people 
vulgar, divulge. 

Vnlnus, Tulnezis, a wound 
vulnerable, invulnerable. 

Vilis, of little value : vilify. 
Vizas, poison : virulent 



GREEK ROOTS from which ENOIiZSB 
WORDS are DERIVED:— 



Achos, ^in.* ache. 

Adelphos, a brother: Phila- 
delphia. 

Aez, tAe air : aeronaut 

AgOf I lead: pedagogue, dema- 
gogue, 

on, a contest: agony, anta- \ 
gomat, \ 



Agoza, a matrket-ptacey a dis- 
course: allegory, category. 

Akme, a point: acme. 

Aisthesis, a sensation, feeling: 
anaesthetic. 

Akono, I hear : acoustics.* 

^, tKe top^lvlgK : MxoRhaf^ 
acxo^\ia. 
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Alnigma, a riddle : enigma. 

Al^OBfpain: neuralgia. 

AllaxISy a charge : parallax. 

AUoBi cmother: allopathy. 

Alpha, the first Cfreek letter : 
alphabet. 

Amphi, aU around, on all 
iides : amphitheatre, am- 
phibious. 

AnemoBy the wind: anemom- 
eter. 

AngeloB, a messenger : angel, 
evangelist. 

Ante, androSy a man : monan- 

dria. 
AnthOB, a flov>er : anthology, 

polyanthus. 

AntlurdpoB, a man: anthro- 
pology, misanthrope. 

Axche, beginning f rule : arche- 
type, monarchy. 
AxgOB, laay : lethargy. 
AiifltoSy best : aristocracy. 
AxctoSy a hear, north : arctic 
Aidma, spice : aromatic. 
AzithmoSy number : arithmetic. 
Axseily a male, robust : arsenic. 
Asked, / exercise : ascetic. 

Astte, a staff' : asterisk, astro- 
nomy. 

Athlos, a combat for a prize : 
athletic. 

AtmoB, vapour : atmosphere. 

Autos, one^s self: autocrat, 
autobiography. 

Aulos, a pipe : hydraulic. 

Anthentes, one who murders 
with his own hand; the 
author of anything : au- 
thentic, authenticity. 

AxiSma, authority, worth, 
an admitted proposition: 
ajdom. 



Ballo, I throw: problem, para- 
ble, hyperbole. 

Balsamon, balsam : balm. 

Bapio, I dip in water, I dye, or 
colour: baptise. 

Bavos, weight : barometer. 

Basis, foundation, support : 
base, basis, debase. 

Beta, the second Greek letter: 
alphabet. 

BibUon, a book : Bible, bibU- 
ography. 

Bios, life: biography, amphibi- 
ous. 

Bolbos, an onion : bulb. 

Bombos, a noise : bomb. 

Botane, a plant: botany. 

Bmo, / bud : embryo. 

GhaxactSz, a mark: character. 

Chalnps, hard iron: chaly- 
beate. 

Chamai, on the ground: camo- 
mile. 

Chaos, a chasm : chaotic. 

Charis, thanks, grace : eucha- 
rist. 

Gheir, the hand : chirography, 
surgeon. 

GholS, bile : melancholy. 

GhldxoSy green: chlorine. 

Chords, a string : chord. 

Chzistos, anointed : Christ, 
chrism. 

Chzonos, time: chronic, chro- 
nometer. 

Chmsos, gold : chiysalis. 

Choxeo, I retire, retreat: ancho- 
rite. 

ChfaoMiOBf juice : chyme. 
' Ghxoiaik^ colour : <^qsq>\&su 
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CtktOB, ttrayth, rale : tbeo- 
DklmOn, a ipfrif ; demon, do- 
Duo, I divide: geodetiaJ. 
Daktnloe, ajiager ■ dac^le. 
DbjdkO, I overcome kdamuib 
3>ekA, ten ; dgctJuttie, 
Demoa, the people democmt. 
Dsndion, a tret: rtodDdeDdnin, 
SflS, / bind diadem. 
SeimK, Ike tttn epIJermiB. 
DMpotoB, a matUr, a lord: 

SeuteroB, E^EKeOTuf; Deoter- 

Diaita, ii(anner<if '•nnj'-' diet. 

3Mda^k6, / teach didactic. 

IHploma, that which u doaJOt, 
or f aided: lUplom*, dljilo- 
matic, diplomacy. 

Sukos, (Ae orb o/iJuiU N : diEt. 

SotDB, yiuen anecdote. 

Bob™*."'! opinio" ■■ doematic, 

dogmatickL 
3><ixft, opiwioTi, fffwy, praite: 

orthadoi, doxologj. 
SiaU, a dragon : drigon. _ 
Bias, I act, I do: dnana, 

dnrtic. 
, _ race, a ninnins: 

dromeduy, liippodrome. 
S>r5«,an««i Druid. 
Sunajnia, pouiw: dTiiamios, 

djDUtj. 

]>lU,IMtil,(iitficu%.- dfKnteiy, 

djB[«iHi>- 

■chMi, I tofind, I givt orat m- 
(trucCum ; echo, atteduBc, 
oatachiaa. 
XUMon, an image: idol, IdnA- 



Eld(W,/in».' BplKiToid. 
^'-«", one bAo diaemHa: \iaaf. 
Ekkl«alA, on oMenUy, Ik 

chvrA : eoolniulio. 
Elao, /draw out, I drint: 

elegy. 
Elaktion, amber : dectrid^. 
Elaos, ainv, compasiion : elee- 

mosjEftiy. 
Xiae6, 1 vomit emetic^ 
riehovieU. i 



EpOB, a leord : epic 



Etgon, a icori .' ohinirgMii, 

ansig}', nietaUurgy. 
Escliaift, a icoh neai, eacdur. 
£■6, icilitJi esoteric 
EthnOBi (inafiini ethnology. 
Ethoa, a (utom.- tiUilMl,'etiiica. 
ZtumoB, trae: ^rBMa, «ty- 

mology. 
En, iseU euphony, oology. 
ExS, ouinde : exotorioi 
Oftla, mtfi ■■ B»l»iy- 
Games, I many: tdganr, 

poljgMoy. 
GastSx, tb jtomoefc ; gHbla. 
at, iAe outA : geogr^lv, g«- 

ology. 
0«nM, a rant, Idnd, tort: 

genealogy. 
Olgas, a giant : gigantto. 
OU»H« or cIStta, (A« bxiffW.' 
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OlwpMf I carve: hieroglyphic. 

GndmSiii a pointer : gnomon. 

Gonia, an angle : diagonal 

Owiinina, a letUr: grammar. 

OiaphSy /lorite ; graphic, tele- 
graph. 

ChminoBy naJced : gsrmnaBtic. 

ChinSy a xooman: misogyny, 
gynarchy. 

CKuros, a circle : gyration. 

CMgntekS, I know: gnostic, 
prognostic. 

Walma, Uood: hemorrhage. 

BalxSsls, dimce: heresy. 

HamuM, aJUUng : harmony. 

Bedia, a seat : cathedral. 

BilioBy the 8un: heliotrope, 
aphelion. 

BebdonuM, the seventh: heb- 
domadeL 

Bekaton, a hundred: heca- 
tomb. 

Bemi, h/aHf: hemisphere. 

Bellen, a Oreek : Hellenio, 

Hellenist 
Bemeia, a day : ephemeral. 

Bepta, seven : heptarchy. 

Bet«voB, other : heterodox. 

Bex, six: hexameter, hexagon. 

Bilavia, cheerftd: hilarity. 

BImtos, sacred : hierarchy. 

Hippos, a horse : hippopotamus. 

BodoSyatoay; method, exodos. 

Boloa, whole: catholic, holo- 
caust 

Bomoioty like : homoeopathy. 

I9 even : anomalous. 

I, same : homogeneous. 

a view .* panorama. 

an haur: iioraioopc 



BovisSy Ihownd: horizon. 

Bubzifly iJbiuise : hybrid. 

Bnd5r, waXtr: hydrogen, hy- 
drostatics. 

BnnuuMy a hymn : anthem. 

Bygeia, thjt goddess of health : 
hygienic. 

Icthus, a fish : ichthyology. 

IchaoSy a footprint: ichno- 
graphy. 

IdioSy peculiar : idiot, idiom. 

ISta, the name given to the 
smallest letter in the 
Greek alphabet 

laoSy equal : isosceles. 

XaloSy beautiful : caligraphy. 

KaiSy kaus5, 1 bum : caustic, 

cautery. 
XakoB, bad: cacophony. 

XalnptOi I conceal : apocalypse. 

Xan5n, a rule : canonical, 

canon. 
Xaldx, the cup of a fioioer: 

calyx. 

Xavdla, the heart: cardiac, 
pericardium. 

Xentroiii the centre: centre, 
eccentric. 

XephalSy the head : cephalic, 
acephalous. 

Xenuii a horn : rhinoceros. 

Klimax, a ladder : climax. 

XlinSy I bend : clinic, clinical, 

enclitia 
Xoimady I sleep: cemetery. 
X51on, a lirrib, an intestine: 

colon, colic. 

Xoinos, common : epioine. 
Xon&Sy hair : comet 
Xomosy an ode: encomium, 

comet 
Boamoa, order ^tlvtMxyrVAx <)^:a^ 
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XongchSy a aheU: conch, conch- 
ology. 

X5n5ps, a gnat: canopy (a 
net to keep away gnats). 

XophinoSy a basket : coffin. 

XranioBLy the shuU : cranium, 
craniology. 

KjratoBy strength.: democracy, 
aristocracy. 

Xrinoi I judge, I separate: 
crisis, critic. 

Xmpio, I hide, I conceal: 
apocryphal, crypt. 

Bjmstallos, clear ice: crystal- 
line, crystal 

XokloSy a circle: cycle, cy- 
clopaBdia. 

Xnoiiy a dog : cynic. 

KnstiSi a bladder: cyst, en- 
cysted. 

XiambanOy I take : syllable. 

LaoSy the people: laity. 

LegOy I choosey I say : eclectic, 
dialect. 

LeipOy I fail: ecliptic, ellip- 
sis. 

Leitos, pvhlic : liturgy. 

Xiepsis, a seizure : epilepsy. 

lteVh»f forgetfvlness : lethargy. 

XiexiSy a word : lexicon. 

Xiitancia, supplication: litany. 

Xiithos, a stone : lithograph. 

XiOgoSy a discourse, reason: dia- 
logue, prologue, chrono- 
logy, logic. 

XiUsiSy a loosening: paralysis, 
analysis. 

Biachomal, / fight: mono- 
machy. 

I, Uvrge: macrocosm. 

madness: mapiaa 






Mantei&y ditfinatum: necro- 
mancy. 

f I move : automaton. 

, I wither : amaranth. 

BKaztar, a witness: martyr, 
martyrdom. 

Biathemay learning: mathe- 
matics. 

Bl[ai08| the breast : Amazon. 

MSchanS, a contrivance : me- 
chanics. 

Melas, black: melancholy. 

Meloiii an apple : melon. 

MeloB, a song : melody. 

Metallon, metal : metaL 

Metez, a mother : metropolis. 

Metron, a measure : diameter, 
geometry. 

MikroSy small: microcosm, mi- 
croscope. 

BEimoB, an imitator : mimic. 

BKisos, hatred : misanthropy. 

MokoSy a scoffer : mock. 

MonoSy alone: monk, monarch. 

MozphS, form, shape: meta- 
morphosis, amorphous. 

Mnemen, remembering : mne- 
monics. 

VlxaAoif ten thousand : myriad. 

Mustikos, secret : mystery, 
mystic. 

Mnthos,/a5/e.* mythical, myth. 

If auSy a ship : nautical, nausea. 

If avke, torpor : narcotic. 

If ekzoS| dead : necropolis, ne- 
cromancy. 

If eos, new : neology, neophyte, 
Neapolis. 

IfesoSy an island: Polynesia, 
"Setlo^TviieHUS. 
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Homos, a law: astronomy, 

anomaly. 
H osoSy a disease : nosology. 
ObelOB, a spit : obelisk. 
OctOy eight: octave. 
OdSy a song : ode, prosody. 
Odxuiif pain : anodyne. 
OikoB, a hmise : economy. 
Oligoiy/eu;; oligarchy. 
Onoma, a name : anonymous. 
Opthalmos, the eye : opthalmia. 

Optomai, / see : optics, synop- 
sis. 

Oxganon, an instrumevU : or- 
gan, organic. 

Ovcheoniaiy Idance: orchestra. 

Orals, oraithos, a bird : or- 
nithology. 

Oxphanos, bereaved: orphan. 

OithOB, straight, right : ortho- 
doxy, orthography. 
Osteon, a bone : osteology. 
0x118, s?uvrp : oxygen, oxalic. 

Paideia, education, instruction: 
cyclopaedia. 

Pais, paidos, a boy: peda- 
gogue. 

Pan, aU : panacea, pantheist 

Pappas, foxier : pope, papal 

Papuvos, an Egyptian plant : 

paper. 
Pantdeisos, agarden: paradise. 

Patlios, feding : pathutic, apa- 
thy. 
Pans, / stop, : pause. 

Peivad, I Pry : empirical. 
Pelagos, the sea: archipelago. 
Pelts, a target : catapult. 
Pente, five : pentagon, Penta- 
teuch. 
T^pld, I diffett: dyspepsia. 
TmUdon, a le<rf: petal 



Petva, a rock : petrify. 

Phagd, / eat : sarcophagus. 

Phazmakon, a drug: phar- 
macy. 

PhexS, / bear : phosphorous. 

PhSmS, I tell: blaspheme. 

Philos, fond of: philosophy. 

Phobed, / am afraid : hydro- 
phobia. 

Phdne, voice : phonetia 

Ph5s, photos, light: photo- 
graphy. 

Phzasis, saying : phrase. 

PhzSn, the mind : phrenology. 

Phthongos, smind: diphthong. 

Phnsis, nature : physical. 

Plans, a wandering : planet. 

Plasso, / mould : plastic. 

Pleura, the side : pleurisy. 

PoieS, / make, I do : poet. 

Polemas, vxvr : polemic. 

Pdleo, / sell : monopoly. 

Polls, a dty : political, police. 

Poltos, porridge : poultice. 

Polns, many : polygon. 

Pons, podos, afoot: antipodes. 

Poxos, a passage : pore. 

Potamos, a river : hippopota- 
mus. * 

PxassS, I do, I act : practice, 
pragmatic 

Pxesbntexos, elder: Presby- 
terian. 

Pvdtos, first : prototype. 

TwudeSf false: pseudo-martyr. 

Psnche, the soul : psychical. 

PtSma, a fall: symptom. 

Piur, fire: pyrotechny, pyramid. 

Rachla, tKe Ixxx^kboue : tv$3&sXs^ 

&a3Ltoaf a ^^rto^ignto^iA toO&' 
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RhStdr, an oraior: rhetoric, 
rhetorician. 

BJieS, I flow : diurhoea. 

BJiin, the nose : rhhioceros. 

SaiXy MurkoB, fleeh : sarcMon. 

SchedSy a sheet : Bchedule. 

Schole, leistbre : schooL 

ScisSi / divide : Bchism, schis- 
matic. 

Scoped, I see: telescope, episco- 
pacy. 

Sep5, I pwbrify: septic, anti- 
septic. 

SitO0, com : parasite. 

Skelld, / dry : skeleton. 

Skelos, a leg: isosceles. 

SkSnS, a tent, a stage : scene. 

Skiptomaiy I examine: sceptic 

SophOB, wise, prudent : phi- 
losopher. 

Sophia, tnsdom : sophist, phi- 
losophy. 

Spad, I draw : spasuL 

Spenna, seed : sperm. 

Sphaira, a bcUl or globe: sphere, 
hemisphere. 

Stasis, a standing: statics, 
apostacy. 

Stello, / «em2 ; apostle, epistle. 

StenoB, narrow : stenography. 

Stichos, a line: distich, acrostia 

Stereos, solid : stereotype. 

Stigma, a brand or mark: 
stigma. 



StvophS, a turning: apostrophe. 
StratOB, an army : stratagem. 
Sukdn, aflg: sycophant 
Svzina, a tube : syringe. 

Taphos, a tomb: epitaph, ceno- 
taph. 

Taoros, a buU : centanr. 

Tautos, the same : tautology. 

Taads, arrangement, order: syn- 
tax. 

TechaSy an art: technical. 

TSle, at a distance : telegraph. 

Temchos, a weapon, a book: 
pentateuch. 

Theaomai, / behold with ad- 
miration, I see: theatre. 

Theos, Ood : theism, theology, 
atheism. 

TemnS, I cut: anatomy, atom, 
epitome. 

Tetxa, /our; tetraroh. 

TheimoSf warm: thermome- 
ter. 

Tht»iM, a placing : hypothesiB. 

TopoB, a place : topography, 
topic. 

TrepS, / turn : tropics, trope. 

Tupos, a stamp, impression, 
likeness : type. 

Tiuraanos, a despot : tyrant. 
Tzeis, three : triangle. 
Zeon, an animal : zoologyi 
Z5ii9, a beU or girdle : «me. 



H oto. — A word derived from two or more languages is called 

a hybrid word. Take, for example, the wotcI luicertain. 

What is the derivation of this word ? It is derived from the 

Latin certus and the English nn, and consequently we daas it 

MjDongbyhxid. words. 



PART III. 



SYNTAX. 



Sjrntaz treats of the correct arrange- 
ment of words in a sentence. 

Hote. — Syntax consists of two parts, called concord and 
gOTenunent. When one word agrees with another in case, 
gender, nnatbez, or person, such agreement is designated 
concord ; while goiremnient denotes the power exercised by 
one word over another in fixing its mode, case, or tense. 

Snle I. — ^A verb must always agree with its 
Subject or Nominative in number and person : 

as, The Turks fought bravely. 

Hote 1. — ^Here the word Turks is the subject or nomin- 
ative to the Terb fovght^ and as it is in the third person 
plural, the Terb, too, must be in the third person plural. 
Why so ? Because the rule requires the verb to be of the same 
number and person as its nominative. 

Hote 2. — ETory Terb, exclusive of the infinitive, has a 
nominatiTe expressed or understood : as, Pray, what do you 
want ? That is, I pray, what do you want ? 

Hote 3. — ^As a rule, the Terb is preceded by its subject 
or nominative case. The following may be regutled as the 
exceptions : In imperatiTO and inteno^iXIbv^ ^Ti\«ss^^^<«^\ 
After iieatex verha ; when the verb Yiaa XmIox^ Vd ^<& «^^i^vs^ 

IS 
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here, there, hence, thence, then, thns, &o. ; in the caso of 
two sentences being connected by neither or nor ; in the 
expression of a wish or supposition, with the omission of the 
conjunction if: as, May he be happy in his new sphere ; were / in 
your place. 



Rule IZ.— Two or more noons singular 

connected by and require verbs, nounSy and prO" 

nouns referring to them in the plural number : as, 
James and John may have a holiday, because they are 
good hoys. 

Note 1. — In this example it is to be noted that James and 
John are the two nouns, connected by the conjunction and ; and 
as the Terb ore, the pronoun tkeyf and the nonn hoys t^et to 
the two nonns in question, they are all in the plural number. 

Note 2. — If the two nouns coupled by and refer to one 
person or thing only, the verb must be in the singular: as, 
That distinguished soldier and statesman vxis remarkable for his 
urbanity. The verb must also be in the slngnlaT when the two 
nominatives singular are connected by such words as ItkCy vjUh, at 
well as : as, The couTUry, like the town, is looking better. 



Rule ZIZ.— Singular nominatives connected 

by or or nor must have the verb and pronoun in 

the singular : as, John or his brother is wanted. 

Rule ZV. — ^When a verb is preceded by a 

singular and a plural nominative, which are 

separated by or or nor, the verb must agree with the 
latter: as, Neither his son nor his daughters respect 
him. 

Hote. — ^In the foregoing example the two nominativet are 
Ban and daughters, and as the latter is in the plural, the yerb 
respect ia also plural in accordance m^ ^<^ rQ\&« Qt the two 
nominAtivea, the plwal should be n«x.t ^"^ -^en^. 
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Sole V. — ^When two or more fdngnlar nomin- 
atives of different persons are separated by or or 
nor the verb should agree with the last : as, Either 
/ or thou art under a wrong impression. 

H ote. — ^Here I and thon are the two nominatiTes Bingnlar 
separated by ov, and ns thou is placed last, tho verb art is 
employed to agree with it. 



Snle in.— The verb to be is preceded and 
followed by the same case : as, / am Ae. 

Hote. — In the example, / am he, the pronoun I is in the 
nominatiTe case, and placed before the verb am, consequently 
the pronoun he must also be in the nominatiTe case. 



Snle VS. — Collective nonns, or nouns of 

multitude, may have pronouns and verbs in the 
Singnlar or plural number according to the notion 
of unity or plurality conveyed by them : as, People 
know little of the Christian religion, because they do not 
sufficiently study it ; Parliament is dissolved. 

Vote 1. — ^In the first example the word people conveys a 
plurality of idea, and therefore it requires the verb know 
to be in the plnxal, and also the pronoun they to be in the 
plnxal. In t^e second example the term Pazliament implies a 
vnity of idea, and therefore it is followed by a verb in the 
number. 



Note 2. — Tho following words are generally followed by a 
pliural Verb : PuUic, people, cattle, Tnlgar, and man- 
kind. These words take a sfngnlaT verb : Church, Ronse 
off Lords, Corporation, Parliament, army, assembly, 
waariioty, court, party, sort, part, number, mob, fiamily. 



Sole vm.— Transitive v«tb% ^cs^^tv^. viScl^ 
objective case • as, I advUt Tiim. 
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Vote 1. — ^Here the word adTise is a transitlTe Texb, and 

therefore it governs the pronoun him in the obJectiTe case. 
IntxansitiTe Terba are sometimes followed by the objective 
case of nouns of their own signification : as, I dreamed a dream ; 
the horse ran a race. 

Vote 2. — ^After the past tense of a verb, the present 
infinitiTe should be used : as, I expected to tee him ; not, I 
expected to ha/ve seen him. This is the usual construction with 
verbs that express command, hope, desire, intention, or 
expectation. 

Note 3. — Some verbs require to be followed by two 
objectives ; the fozmex of which is called the direct object, 
and the latter the complementary object. Verbs of calling, 
naming, thinking, making or appointing, come under this head. 
The verbs ask, beg, banish, forbid, forgive, and teach, 
son^etimes take two objectives after them : as, They called 
him John. In this example the pronoun hini is the direct 
object, and John the complementary object. The same 
may be observed with respect to the following example : Teach 
me thy law. The pronoun me and the noun law are both to 
be considered as in the objective case. 

Note 4. — Some verbs even in the passive voice take an 
objective case after them : as, John toas denied admission. 
The objective case is also used after adjectives and in- 
transitive verbs when age, value, extent, or duration is 
signified : as, " And Moses was a hunchred and twenty years old 
when he died." Also, in such expressions as. Two years ago, this 
day weekf the nouns denote time, and are to be considered as being 
in the objective case. 



Rule ZX. — The latter of two verbs haying no 
nominative case must be in the infinitive mode S 

as, Endeavour to improve. In this example, the verb 
to improve has no nominative case, and therefore it 

is put in the infinitive mode. 

Note 1. — ^The preposition to, the sign of the infinitive 

mode, is usually omitted after the active voice of the 

following verbs : Behold, bid, dare, feel, find, have, heax, 

Maiow, let, make, observe, perceive, and see : as. Bid him 

depart. Here depart is in the infinitive x(inA»it but it is not 

preceded by the preposition to, becau&e i\. ioXLvR%^<^N«£t>\k\fiu 
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Hole 2. — ^The infinitlTe mode is often used independently 
of the rest of the sentence : as, To concludcj I was deceived in 
the maiter. It is also employed in the place of a noun : as, To 
err is human, to forgwe, divine ; that is, Error is human, forgive- 
neu, divine. 

Vote 3. — ^The infinitlTe mode is often used after ad- 
JectiTee, enbstantlTes, Terbs, and participles : as, Swift 
to hear; time to dine; he came to see the battle; John was 
taught to learn. 



Sole X. — Coujunctions connect the same cases 
of noons and tenses of verbs : as, You and I are 

happy ; follow the righteous and shun the wicked. 

Hole. — It sometimes happens that coBjnnctlons connect 
▼eiba of different modes and tenses, and when this occurs it 
is usual to repeat the nominative : as, He is here, hut he will 
leave us immediately. Here we find the verb is in the present 
tense, and will leaTe in the fatore tense, and therefore the 
nominative he is repeated. 

Snle XI. — ^When two nouns come together, 
and one serves to explain the other, they are said 
to be in apposition, and therefore agree in ca^e: 

as, David, Kirig of Israel. 

H ote 1. — In the foregoing example the word BLing explains 
who David was, and is therefore in the same case as DaTid, 
and this position of the word is called apposition. The word 
" apposition" is from the Latin appositnS| which means |>^acec2 
fuar. 

Vote 2. — A noun often stands in apposition to a whole 
sentence : as, The robbers broke into the house, and plundered 
every room in it — a deed for which they were severely punished. 

Hote 3. — Should the nouns in apposition be in the pos- 
•esslTe case, only one of them requires the apostrophe and s: 
as, Purchase the Poet Goldsmith's '* Deserted Village.'' * 

Vote 4. — There seems to be a difference of opinion as to 
whether we should say the Mies Cam^hdh or t\ift M-Ute* C5Q?tw5fc^> 
and this appoMra to be the proper place \o «ft\.>\e ^^ o^^siCvsa. 
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MiM and Campbell being in apposition, and as only one 

of the two takes the sign of the plural, it must be given to the 
more important. As Campbell is the prinoipal nonn, it 
takes the plural form, and therefore it is correct to say the IBiaa 
Campbells, and not the Misses Campbell. In the case of 
double titles, there must be doable plurals : as, The Lords 
Juaticea, 



Sole XZZ. — Two Nouns coming together, and the 
one not being explanatory of the other, the foxmer is 
put in the possessive case: as, Johnson's Dictionary. 

H ote 1. — Here we have the former of the two words in the 
possessiTe case, which shows that the latter belongs to it, 
or is the thing possessed. 

If ote 2. — ^When the thing possessed is the property of more 
than one person separately cpnsidered, the sign of the possessive 
case ('s) should be annexed to each : as, These are John's and 
Jameses rabbits. Sometimes, however, the sign of the possessive 
is annexed only to the last: as, James, Henry, and John's 
property. 

Note 3. — ^The possessiTO case often stands alone, the 
other noun upon which it depends being understood : as, St. Paul's, 
the word Cathedral being implied. 

If ote 4. — In many cases it is more elegant to use of instead 
of the apostrophe and s. Thus, The wisdom of Solomon is pre- 
ferable to Solomon*8 wisdom. Of such propriety a polite ear will 
always be the best judge. Sometimes we employ both of and 
the apostrophe with s: as, A poem of Cowper*8, In such 
instances as these we really have two possessiTO cases } for 
the true meaning is, one of the poems of Ootoper, 



Rule XZZZ. — Prepositions govern the ob* 
jective case : as, He went from London to Liverpool, 

If ote 1. — In the foregoing example London and UTorpool 
are both in the obJectiTO case ; the former being governed by 
the preposition ftonii and the latter by the preposition to. 

H'ote 2. — The preposition &ho\ild be placed before the 
rmJAtive which it gOTems; aa, To uluyia ^^ ^wx ^« ^S&a 
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monejr? This mode of spoaking is more dignified than to say, 
Who did yoa give the money to? The preposition follows 
the word that when it is used as a velatiTO : as, The bed that 
the Duke sleeps in,. 

H ote 3. — Pvepositioiui are sometimes understood before 
noons denoting time, &o. : as, He worked all week ; that is, He 
worked dniing all the week. 

Rule XIV. — A noun and its pronoun must 

not be used as the nominative or subject to the 
same verbs as, John, he is good. It should be, 
John is good. 

H ote. — There is an occasional departure from this rule when 
the nominative requires to be made en&phatical : as, ** For the 
Lord, He is the Grod." 

Rule XV. — Every adjective belongs to a 

noun which is either expressed or understood : 

as. The pious are happy ; that is, FiotM persons are 
happy. 

Hote 1. — Adjectives are also used to qualify whatever is 
•quiTalent to a noun : as, To ride is pleasant : walking is 
agreeable, 

Hote 2. — Adjectives are often connected with verbs, and 
appear to be used as adverbs : as, Keep the palace safe. The 
adjective safe in this example really qualifies the noun palacOy 
and does not belong to the verb keep. There are instances, 
however, in which adjectives are used for adverbs. Thus, in 
Shakespeare we have " indifferent red" and in the English Bible, 
** exceeding,** instead of " exceedingly" 

Rule Xin. — ^In comparing two objeots with 
each other, the oomparative degree of the ad- 
jective should be used ; and in comparing more 
than two the superlative ought to be employed : 
as, John is the stran^^er of the two ; James is the tcUlest 
of the three. 
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Hole. — ^The compaxatiTe with othev is often used in the 
flense of the supevlatiTe : as, Solomon was wiser than all other 
men. This is equivalent to, Solomon was the witett of all men. 



Rule Xim. — Doable negatives and 
doable oompajratlTes and saperlatlTes are 

improper S as, I do not want no bread ; this apple is 
more sweeter; Osman Pasha is the most bravest of the 
Turkish commanders. 

Hote. — ^These examples should be : I do not want any 
bread ; this apple is sweetev ; Osman Pasha is the ImiTeat oi 

the Turkish commanders. 



Rale XVm.— An adjeotive in the com" 
parative degree, and the pronoun other, should be 
followed by than : as, He is better than 1 ; we have 
no other book than this. 

Rale XIX.— The perfect participle should 

always be used after the auxiliary verbs have and 
be .as, 1 have written^ and not 1 have wrote. 

Note. — ^It is equally Inconrect to use the perfect parti- 
ciple instead of the past tense: as, He dfl^nh some water; 
whereas it ought to be, He drank some water. Drank is the 
pezfect participle, and drank the past tense of the verb 
to drink. 

Rale XX.— ^A pronoan must be of the same 
nomber, person and gender as the noan it 

represents: as, Thomas was requested, to leave the 
room, and he at once obeyed. 

Itote, — ^In this example the pronoun he represents the noon 
ThomaSf who is the third peiaon «in^^vi\»x, aaid oi the masoiiline 
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Rule ZXI.— The relative pronoun agrees 

with its antecedent in gender, number and per-* 

son : aS; Thou who lovest ; The house whicK he bought. 

Hote 1. — ^Here the relatives who and which are both of 
the same numbtTf gender and perton as their respective antecedents 
thou and house. 

- Hole 2. — ^Who is applied to persons, which to animals and 
things ; while that is employed instead of who or which in the 
following cases : After the interrogative who ; after an adjective 
in the BupevlatiTO degvee ; the words all, any, same, none, 
nothing ; two antecedents, when one requires who and the other 
which ; and also after a collectiTO noun. 



Rule ZXn.— A relative pronoun, preceded 

by two antecedents of different persons, usually agrees 
in person with the latter : as^ Thou art the boy who 

brings good news. 

Hote. — In the preceding example who is in the third person, 
because the word hoyf the lattev antecedent, comes next to it. 
Sometimes, however, the relatiTO agvees with the fonnev 
antecedent. 



Rule XZm.— The word that asks, and the 
word which answers a question must be in the 

same ease : as. Who told him ) I told him. Whose 
pen is this ) John's. 

Hote 1. — In the example before us, the interrogative who is 
in the nondnatiTO case, and therefore the pronoun Z is also in 
the nominatlTe. The fonnev of the two words aske the 
qnesUon and the lattev answers it, and, if fully expressed, 
tiie answer would be, / toild hvm. The same remarks will apply 
to the second example. 

Hote 2. — Ambiguity will be avoided by placing the rela- 
tlTO as near as possible to its antecedent : as. The man was 
dischaived who misconducted himBeVi *, ^<qk]!!l<\ Xa, T\wt itvAKs.^ >:^«a 
miBcondaoited himaelf, was discharged. 

1% 
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Hole ZXIVa — ^The distributive numeral ad- 
jectives each, every, either, neither, a^ee with 

nouns in the singlllax number only : as, Every man 
is mortal. - 

Note 1. — The noxin man in this example is qualified by 

the distributive numeral adjective eTery. When objects are 
taken, collectively eTery may qualify a plural noun : as, Erery 
three hours. 

Note 2. — Either signifies one of two, but not both : as, 
Take eUher side. Neither denotes iwt either. Each is used of 
two or more objects taken singly. Erery refers to more than 
two objects, and denotes that all are taken individuaUy, Either 
is often incorrectly used for each: as, There were troops on 
either side the river. It ought to be, on each side of the river. 



Rule ZXV> — Two persons or things being 

contrasted, that, those, and the one, refer to 

the first mentioned, and this, these, and the other, 

to the last: as. There is a great difference between 
justice and injustice ; th<U is right, this wrong. 

Note. — Instead of that and this, the former and the 
latter are sometimes used. That and this are most frequently 
applied to things ; while former and latter are applied both to 
persons and things. 

Rule ZXVI> — Sometimes a sentence, or part 

of a sentence is the nominative to a verb : as, To 
speak the truth, is highly proper. 

■ Note. — ^Here the words. To speak the truth, stand as the 
nomlnatlTO to the verb Is. 

Rule XXim. — Every sentence, which im- 
plies fature time and doubt, ought to be in the 
aubjnnctive mode S as, If he be at home, bring 
him with you. 
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Hote> — It will be seen from the present example thiit both 
ftituze tlBM and doalit are implied, and thoefore the verb is 
put in the ni!bJvnetiTe mode. 



Rule ZXVnZ. — Certain prepositions ought 

to be used before the names of pluces : — 

To is used after T«sta signifying motion: as, I am ffof"^ 
to town. 

At is used after the verbs to be, to aniTO, to land, to touch : 

as, We vfere at home. 

In is used before the names of conntxies and citieB : as, He 
lives Ml London ; I reside in America. 

At is pat before villages, towns, and foreign cities : as. We were 
at Formby, at Liverpool, at Borne. 



Role ^^^^- — Adverbs are generally put 
before adjectives, after verbs, and sometimes be- 

tween the auxiliary and the principal verb : 

as, She is very attractive ; he fought bravely. 

Rule ZXX. — ^Every participle refers to a 
noun or pronoun : as, Laughing heartily, she took her 
departure. 

H oto. — Li the previous example the participle laughing has 
reference to the pronoun sho. Sometimes the participle refers to 
an entire sentence. ^ 

Rule XXZI. — ^The incomplete and perfect 
participles of transitive verbs govern the ob- 
jective case: as. Seizing the dagger, he thrust it 
into his breast ; having requested him to keep silence, I 
retired to rest. 



I 
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Note. — The words daggev and him are both in the 
obJectiTe caie*; the fovmer being goyemed by the ineampleU 
participle ■eisingi and the latter by the perfect partka^le 
haTing requested. 



Rule ZXXII.— When the incomplete partiF 
ciple is used substantlTely or as a verbal nomi, 

it takes a, an^ or the before it, and of after it : as, 
It is the writing of the book in which the difficulty 
mainly consists. 

Note. — ^Here the incomplete participle is used sabsten- 
tiTely or as a Tevbal nonny and therefore we pot the before 
it, and of after it. Sometimes the axtide and eff are both 
omitted. In fact, of should not follow when a, aa, or the 
does not precede the temdnation in ing. 

Rule ZXXIII.— The preposltlon-^verb is 
formed from an intransitive verb and a prepo- 
sition : as, We laughed at him. 

Note. — ^The intransitive verb laugh and the preposition at, 
as noticed before, form what is called the transitive prepoeitioiL- 
verb laughed at. 



Rule X XX I ▼. — Certain words and 
phrases require appropriate prepositions after 

them. They are as follow : — 



Abhorrence of 
Abide in, at, by 
Abound in, with 
Abridgement of 
Absent from 
Accede to 
Accordi with| to 
AccvLse-of 



Acquiesce in \ Aigcee ^R^X)^ \a 






Acqtdt off 
Adapt to, fox 
Adequate to 
Adhere to 
Adjourn at, to, fox 
Admonish of 
Affection for 
A&oit^ to, between 
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AgnteMeto 
Alienate bom 
Alight OooB, It 
Alliaoce with 
Altention in 
Anuued Mt 
Ambitioiu of 
Antip&thy to, •galiut 
Adc of, fin, aSUx 

Attend t«, Vpon 
Averse to, &MK 
Avert fkom 
BearwlUl 
Bereft of 
Bestow upon 
BIoBh at, f o* 
Boost €f 

Call on, fi», St, v^aa 
CapaUoof 
Catah at, with, ty 
Change foe 
Cleaio^ £nMit 
Compare ivlth 
Compatible with 
Compliance irlth 
Compoaed o^ Vj 
Confer on, upon, with 
Confide In, to 
Conformable to 
Congenial to 
Connect with 
Con«do<uor , 
Consequent OB 
Consouant to, irith 
Coavenlent to, fo> 
CoDTeisant wltl^ In 



CoiKepoDd with, to 
Coapled with, by 
Deficient la 
Defidenc; of 
Depend on, upon 
Derive of 



Derogator; to 

DeeirotiB of 

Devolve on, upon 

Dleo^ by 

Differ ftom 

Differenct! among, between 

Difficult J In 

Diminution of 

XHsappoiated of, in 

Dieapprove of 

DiacourageiDent to 

Diipoted to 
DiesentikODl 
DiBtlngnished firom, by 

Enamoured of 
Enileaied to 
Endoved wlUi, by 
Engaged in, foi 
Enjoin npon 
Exception to, frou 

Expert at. In 

Fall vndn, ftom, npon, 

Fawn on, npon 
Forugn to 
Freeftom 
Frown at, on 
Glad of, at 
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Grieve at, otmt 
Guilty q£ 
Hind^fironi 
lignorant of 
Incapable off 
Inculcate upon 
Independent off 
Indifferent to 
Initiate into, in 
Inseparable front 
Insist upon 
Intent on, upon 
Inured to 
Made of, for 
Marry to 
Martyr for, to 
Militate against 
Mistrustful of 
Need of 
Observance of 
Opposite to 

Overwhelmed withy by, pre- 
paratory to 
Prejudice against 
Prejudicial to 
Profit by 
Proud of 

Provide fox, with, against 
Pursuance of 
Pursuant to 
Keconcile to 



Kecreant to, from 
Eeduce to 
Reflect on, upon 
Begard for, to 
Bejoice at, with 
Belovant to 
Bely upon 
Remind off 
Repine at 
Replete with 
Resemblance to 
Resolve on, upon 
Significant off 
Similar to 
Smile aty upon 
Swerve front 
Sympathise with 
Taste of, fov 
Think of, on 
Thirst fox, aftor 
Triumph OTor , 
True to, of 
Trust in, to 
Unite with 
Versed in 

Wait on, at, for, in 
Want of 
Warn of 
Weep at, for 
Worthy of 
Yield to 



Note. — Some of the words in the preceding list ore followed 
by seTOxal prepositions which require further explanation, or 
the learner may be left in a state of ambiguity as to their correct 



use. 



We abide with a person ; by on opinion ; at a place ; in s 
coaniay. 
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We adjourn for a month ; at three ; to Thursday. 

We agree with a person ; we agree to a proposal 

Awiftwg refers to many; between, only to two. 

We are disappointed of what we do not get ; and disappointed in 
that which does not come up to our expectation. 

Fall in means to yield, to comply. Fall out, to happen, to 
quarrel. FaU upon, to attack. Fall firom, to revolt. 
Fall offy to f oisake. 

We are glad of that which beneflts onnelTes ; and glad at 
that which is prolltable to others. 

A person is a martyr for a cause ; but a martyr to a disease. 

A taste for implies a capacity of enjoying ; while a taste of 
denotes actual enjoyment. 



Rule ZXXV.— Some conjunctions require 
other conjunctions that correspend with them : 



Both requires and after it : as, Both John and James 

deserved censure. 



Heither 



Though 



Whether 



Zither 



So 



J0 



it 



a 



a 



it 



a 



it 



n 



or: 



or: 



$$ 



nor: Neither the father nor the mother 
could sanction such conduct. 

yet : Thovgh a heggar, yet he was not with- 
out friends. 

Whether he will be present at the 
onslaught or not, I cannot tell. 

Either John or his brother may go to 
town. 

When equality is denoted : My position 
is as good as yours. 

As the one dieth, so dieth the other. 

The younger boy is not so vigorou8 as 
his elder brothsc. 

that: Ifeel<oliltKatlixfii>E^iV^afi»V»'tfiri(*. 



■o: 
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Rule ZXXVI.— Nouns both in the singular 

and in the plural number are limited by the die- 

tingitishing adjectives same, self-same, yon, and 

yonder S as^ Yon moimtain is Snowdon ; yon hills are 
the Cheviots, 

Note. — ^The learner will observe that yon in the foregoing 
examples is applied to mountain in the singulaxy and hlUs in 
the plural number, and limits the extension of each. 



Rule ZXXVII.— The distinguishing ad- 
jective the is applied to nouns in the singular 
and plural number : as, The stable ; the stables. 

Note. — In these examples the distinguisliing adjective 
the exercises a limiting influence upon stable in the singular, 
and stables in the plural, by making them out as stables well- 
known. 



Rule ZXZimi.— The distinguishing ad- 
jective a or an is used before nouns in the singular 

number : as, a hook ; an orange. 

Note 1. — The distinguishing adjective a is used before the 
following words : Few, very few, many, great many, hundred, 
thousand, dozen, score, &;c. : as, a few apples ; a thousand Turks. 
When few is preceded by so, some, too, but, a is omitted : 
as, so. few. 

Note 2. — A is sometimes used as a preposition: as, 
a-bedy that is, on bed. Sometimes a is used before the In- 
complete participle : as, Henry is gone a waJhmg, Sometimes 
it denot^js each or OTOry: as, Apples are sixpence a dfxsen. 



Rule ZXXIX. — ^When two or more adjectives 

or nouns refer to the same person or thing, the 

iil6rfing;aishing adjective m\x&t be used only 

with the flrst : as, An honest axi^di \r^fi!^\> t&»xu 
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H ote. — Should the two a^ectiTes or nonns be applied to 
different persons or things, each takes the axticle or dis- 
tingvishing a^ectlTe: as, The ancient and ike modem 
systems differ considerably. After a comparative the dis- 
tingnishing adjective is conitted before the lattev of two 
nouns when both refer to the same person : as, He is a better 
reader than preacher. 



Rule ZL. — A^Joctives that belong to tho 
definite ordinal numeral class qualify nouns 

in the singular number : as, The third hour. 

Hote. — In the foregoing example the noun hour in the 
■ixigiilar number is quaMed by thizd, which is a definite ordinal 
numeral adjective. 



&ule Xlila — ^The distinguishing adjectives this 
and that are applied to nouns in the singular number, 
and these and those to nouns in the plural number : 
B&, TkU man ; these men. 

Hole. — From the preceding rule it will be seen that ihett hind 
and ihoae tort are incorrect, and should be, this kind and that 
sort. It is incorrect to use for before the infinitiTO mode : as. 
He went for to tell him ; should be : He went to tell him. Ne^ver 
is often improperly used for OTev. Thus, I seldom or never see 
him; should be : I seldom, if ever, see him. 



Rule ZLn.— Though inteijections do not ad- 
mit of any construction, yet some of them are followed 
by the objective case of the first personal pro- 
noun singular and the nominative of the 
seoond, both in the singular and in the plural s 
as, Ah me/ ye simple ones/ 

Hote. — In many Inteijectional phrases there is a pre- 
position or T«sh nndeFBtood: as, Wo^» hm,\2^ViVi^)Y^ot>A\A 
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EXAMPLE OF PARSINa. 

" At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray." 



At 

charch, 

with 

meek 

and 

unaffected 

grace, 

His 

looks 

adorned 

the 

venerable 

place; 

Truth 

from 

his 

lips 

prevailed 

with 
double 
sway, 
And 

fools, 

who 

came 

to scoff, 
remained 

to pray. 



Preposition, gov. chuzch. 

Noun, com., third, sing. ; obj., gov. by at. 

Preposition, gov. grace. 

Adjective, pos. ; qualifying grace. 

Conjunction, joining meek to nnaffected. 

Adjective, pos. ; qualifying grace. 

Noon, com., third, sing. ; obj., gov. by with. 

Pronoun, pers., third, sing. ; poss., gov. by looks. 

Noun, com., third, plur. ; nom. to adorned. 

▼erb, reg. trans., indie, past, third, plur. ; agreeing 
with looks. 

AdJectiTe, limiting place. 

AdJectiTO, pos. ; qualifying place. 

Noun, com., third, sing. ; obj., gov. by adorned. 

Noun, com., third, sing. ; nom. to preTailed. 

Preposition, gov. lips. 

Pronoun, pers., third, sing. ; poss., gov. by Ups. 

Noun, com., third, plur. ; obj., gov. by firoa&. 

▼erb, reg. intrans., indie, past, third, sing. ; agreeing 
with truth. 

Preposition, gov. sway. 

Adjective, limiting sway. 

Noun, com., third, sing. ; obj., gov. by with. 

Conjunction, joining sentence truth — sway, to 

fools— pray. 
Noun, com., third, plur. ; nom. to renudned» 
Pronoun, reL, third, plur. ; nom. to canie. 

▼erb,, irreg. intrans., indie, past, third, plur.; 
agreeing with who. 

▼erb, reg. intrans., infin. ; depending on came. 

▼erb, reg. intrans., indie, post, third, plur. ; agreeing 
with fools. 

▼erb, reg. intrans., infin. *, dei^e^iidx^^QTiT^xMaaBLed. 
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aftAMBIATICAL ANALTSIS. 

I. — By Orammatical Analirsls is meant the 

resolving of paragraphs into their component s^itences, 
and of sentences into their elementary parts ; and then 
showing the relation, first, between the different sen- 
tences, and, secondly, between the elementary parts. 



SENTENCES. 

II. — ^A sentence is a complete thought expressed 
in words. 

III. — The essential parts of a sentence are the 

subject and the predicate. 

IV. — The Predicate is that part of the sentence 
which makes a statement or afi&rmation about some- 
thing. 

V. — The Subject names the thing about which 
the statement or afi&rmation is made. 

VI. — The secondary parts of a sentence consist of 
attributes to the primary parts. 

VII. — ^When the verb is transitive the affirmation 
is completed by means of a noim, or something 
equivalent to a norm, which is called the object. 

VIII. — Certain classes of verbs require two objects 
to complete the sense of the predicate *, the one beuL^c, 
called the direct^ and the other the \XkAil.^)^\ ^^^^\.. 
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The following transitive verbs take an indirect "as well 
as a direct object after them : Ask, lend, pay, 

teach, promise, give, bid, dare, feel, make, 
allow, get, bring,' do, &c. : as— 

He lent him (indirect) a pound (direct). 
He taught him (indirect) Eudid (direct). 

IX. — The predicate must be either a verb : as. 
The sun shines ; or, the verb to be, followed by — 

(1) An adjective ; as, The earth is round. 

(2) A noun : as, London is a city. 

(3) An adverb : as, Richard is there. 

(4) A phrase : as. Napoleon uhzs of small stature. 

(5) A sentence : as. It is where I told you. 

X. — The following intransitive verbs must also take 
some other part of speech after them, to complete the 

predicate : Become, grow, seem, can, shall, 
will, &c. : as, The merchant became rich ; I 
can write; I shall go. 

XI. — When one predicate has two or more subjects, 
or two or more objects, or one subject is made to apply 
to two or more predicates, such sentences are said to be 

contracted. 

XII. — ^Sentences may be divided into three classes, 

y^. : Simple^ Complex^ and CoTa^^fv^oavQu 
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THE SIMPLE SEMTENCE. 

■ 

I. — ^A simple sentence is that which has only 
one subject and predicate. 

II. — ^The simple or grammatical subject is 

a word or phrase standing in the nominative case. 

III. — ^The logical subject is made up of the 
simple subject with its enlargements. 

rv. — ^The simple subject and the simple ob- 
ject may be enlarged : first, by a single word, that is, 

an adjective, a noun in apposition, or a 
noun or pronoun in the possessive case; 
second, an adjective phrase; third, by an 
a4)ective sentence. 

EXAMPLE. 

(1) The papU learns lesBons. 

(2) The diligent pupil learns long lessons (Adjective). 

(3) The pupil off diligent habits learns lessons off gxeat 

length (Adj. pbrase). 

(4) The pupil who is diligent learns lessons that axe long. 

(Adj. sentence). 

V. — ^lu like manner the extension of the pre- 
dicate may consist of : first, an adverb ; second, 

an adverbial phrase; third, an adverbial 
sentence. 

EXAMPLE. 
P) He died bnrelj (Adverb). 
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(2) He died In a biave nuuines (Adv. phrase). 

(8) He died as a teave man Bhonid die (Adv. sentence)* 

VI. — ^The extensions of the predicate may be con- 
veniently divided into four classes : — 

(1) Time, which answers the questions, Whent 

How often t How longf 

(2) Place, which answers the questions, Where f 

Whence f Whither f 

(3) Manner, which answers the questions, Howf 

How muchf With whatf 

(4) Cause, which answers the questions, Whyt 

For what reason t On what con- 
dlUonf 



VII.— -Examples of Tabular Analsrsls of. Simple 
Sentences : — 

1. 

William the Conqueror fought the Battle of Hastings 
in the year 1066. 

2. 

"Beside yon straggling fence the village master 
taught his little school." 

3. 

The pupils spent their holidays pleasantly. 

4. 
David Cram was knighted on the battle-field for his 
bravery. 
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EXAnPZ.E 1. 




Subject. 




Oyect. 


EzteiiBliui of 
PtedtcAte. 


William, the 
Conqueror 


fonght 


the battle of 
Hastinga 


in the year 1066 
(time). 




'Thavilldtfe 


Uoght 


Ms little 
Bchool 


beeida yon 
struggling fenca 

(pUOB). 


EXAHFI.E 3. 


The pupils 


spent 


tbeir halidnys 


plBHaintly 
(manne*). 




EXAHPI.E 4. 




I)&vidGam 


wasknightad 





onthotiattle-Sdd 
(place) for his 

(cause). 



THE COBSPLEX SEETEKCE. 

I. — A complex sentence is that which, with 
only one principal subject and predicate, contains one 
tr more subordinate sentences. 

II'. — The gnbordlnate sentences may be 
clasaified under the following three heads : — 

(1) The Novn sentence. 

(2) The Adjective sentence. 

(3) The Adverbial MndfttntA. 
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I 

TBS UtOW SENTEirCE. 

ni. — The Noun sentence is a noun or noun 
phrase expanded into a sentence : as — 

Patience is a virtue (Noun). 

To he patient is a virtue (Noun phrase). 

That a man he patient is a virtue (Noun sentence). 

lY. — The Noun sentence supplies the place of 
a noun, either as the subject or object of the verb in the 
principal sentence ; or it may be used in the place of a 
noun or pronoun in apposition. It is generally intro- 
duced by the conjunction tliat, or by an intez^ 

rogative word; as — 

That we should succour the needy is the duty of all 
men (subject). 

Socrates proved that virttie is its ovm reward (object). 

The belief that we shovld finally succeed cheered us (noun 
in apposition). 

TBS ADJSCTnrS SENTSBCS. 

v.— The Adjective sentence is an adjective or 
adjective phrase expanded into a sentence (See example, 
page, 161). 

VI. — ^The Adjective sentence may qualify any 
noim in the principal sentence. It is generally intro- 
duced by the relative pronouns, or by a relative 
adverb; such as: Wherein, whither, why, 
wherefore, how, when, &c. : as— 

A man who is prudent is respected. 

The general captured the town which was thought 
impregnable. 

The cnminal was taken in t\ie \io\x^Q uWeiu K^ Iv^, 
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VII. — The Adverbial sentence is an adverb or 
adverbial phrase expanded into a sentence (See example, 
page 161-2). 

VIII. — The Adverbial sentence generally 
qualifies the predicate of the principal sentence ; it may 
also modify an adverb or adjective, by specifying 

some conditioDr of time, place, manner, or caiise : 

as — 

He was ready when I arrived (time). 

He was conunanded to be taken from whence he 
came (place). 

He learnt his lessons as well as he could (manner). 

He was despised hecatise he tvas worthless (cause). 

IX.— Examples of Tabular Analirsls of Com- 
plex Sentences : — 

1. 
Shakespeare says, " all the world's a stage." 

2. 
" Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose.'' 

3. 

" Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening's close. 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose." 

4. 
" Of man's first disobedience, and the finiit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe. 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Ueatore ub, and regain the b\iaai\x\. ^^^\>) 
Sing, heavenly Muse." 

91 
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THE COMPOUND SEXTTENCE. 

I. — A Compound Sentence consists of two or 

more principal sentences, each of which may have any 
nximber of subordinate sentences. 



II. — Compound sentences are united by co- 
ordinate conjunctions, and are consequently termed 
co-ordinate sentences. 



III. — Co-ordinate sentences may be divided 
into four classes : — 

(1) Copulative, connected by and, also, as well 

ais, both, and, not only, but, more- 
over, further, furthermore. 

(2) Disjunctive, connected by either, or, other- 

wise, else, neither, nor. 

(3) Adversative, connected by but, only, yet, 

still, nevertheless, however, though, 
notwithstanding, on the one hand, 
on the other hand. 

(4) Illative, connected by therefore, wherefore, 

for, hence, since, whence, according- 
IjTf thereupon, conseq^uently, then, 
and aoj now. 
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lY.— Examples of Tabular AlialSTBlS of Com- 
pound Sentences : — 

1. 
'^ Reading maketh a full man ; conference, a ready 
man ; and writing, an exact man/' 

2. 

*' Not a drum was heard — ^not a funeral note, 
As his corpse to the ramparts we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero was buried. 

3. 
" What in me is dark, 
Illumine ; what is low, raise and support ; 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men." 
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Prosody consists of two parts : — 

1. — ^The correct prommoiation of words and 
sentences. 

2.— The laws of Tersifloatlon. 



I.— PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation comprises the following par- 
ticulars : — 

1.— Accent. 
2. — Quantity. 
3.— Emphasis. 
4.— Pause. 
5.— Tone. 

By the term accent is meant the laying of 
greater stress upon any particular syllable of a 
word : as, Tdhle, decline, 

Xfote 1. — In the foregoing exsmp\e& ^^^ie iu&^«iit or stress of 
the voice is on the first syllable oi t\ie^oT^ \;i>A»^«aAcni^^ 
second syllable of the word dttcUaiA. 
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ITote 8. — We hsve not only pwtmaxj or principal 
MoentSy but also secondaiy accents. The principal 

accent is that whidi diBtingnwhee one syllable in a word from the 
rest. The secondaiy accent is that stress laid upon another 
syllable in addition to the principal accent, so that each part of 
the word may be more harmonionsly and distinctly heard. Thus, 
the word dcmonitxation has two accents. The prinuury or 
principal accent is on the pennltimate syllable, and the 
Mcondasy accent is on the fint syllable. 

Vote 3. — ^The prindples of acoentnation may be thus 
dassified : — 

1. — Radical Accentuation. 

2. — Tenninational Accentuation. 

8.— Diatinctive Accentuation. 

EkULon words haye, for the most part, the accent on the root; 

t^hile those from the learned languages generally take the accent 
on the termination. The former is radical, and the latter 
tenninational accentuation : as, ffappy, hdpjptiy, hdppinets ; 
ceremony, cerem6nious. When we use accents to distinguish one 
word from another we employ distinctive accentuation : as, 
RSbO, to reb4L 

By the quantity of a syllable is meant the time 
required to pronounce it. Syllables are either long or 
ihort : as, ddmlre. 

Vote. — ^A short syllable is pronounced in half the time 
occupied by a long one : thus, bUe^ bU, The former of these two 
words is long, and the latter short. The time spent in pro- 
nouncing bite is double of that occupied in giving utterance to bit. 



XSmphasIs is the laying of Stress upon any 
>articular word in a sentence in order to make the 
lense more explicit : as, He is a thoughtful, but not a 
earned man. 

Vote. — ^The emphatical words in the previous example are 
thoughtful and learned, and they serve to indicate the precise 
neaning designed to be conveyed. 



I 
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A pause or rest^ in reading or speaking, is a 
cessation of the voice during a perceptible space of 
time : as, " Remember — that thou keep holy the 
Sabbath day." 

Vote. — In this example there is a pause, or cessation of the 
voice, after pronouncing the word semember, and before uttering 
the rest of the sentence. 

Tone consists in the inflecting or modulating of 
the voice according to the sense. 

Note. — Accent and quantity pertain to the pronun- 
ciation of words; while pause and emphasis are required to 
complete the meaning of the sentence. Tone depends upon 
the feelings of the speaker. 

By Prose is meant language free from poetical 
meaBUreSy or not restricted by a certain number of 

syllables. 



IL— VERSIFICATION. 

Versiflcation is the art of arranging the long 
and short syllables, and forming feet into harmonious 
measure. 

r 

There are two kinds of verse : one of which is called 
rh3rme9 and the other blank verse* 

&hyme is the consonance of sounds at the ends of 
verses, as in the subjoined example : — 

For rhyme with reason may dispense, 

And sound has right to govern sense. — Prior, 

Vote. — Here it will be observed \.\i«A.t\v%'woTd sense rhymes 
with pease, the last syllable ot tYve woxd 4dai^«&a«» 
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In blank verse the ends of ^the verses do not 
correspond in sonnd. 

Allitorationy which was common in the earliest 
periods of English poetry, is the repetition of the 
same letter at the conmiencement of two or more 
words in proximity to each other. Thus — 

'' Apt alliteration's artful aid." 

Rhythm is the recurrence of accents at 

regular intervals. 

Scanning consists in counting the number of 
feet or measures in a verse. 

Vote.— Accented syllables in scanning are considered 
lengy though the sound of the vowel be shovt; while un- 
accented syllables are shovt. 

The parts or syllabic measures, of which verse is 
composed, are called feet. 

There are eight kinds of feet used in English 
▼ersiflcation, four of which consist of two 

syllables, and four of three syllables : thus — 



Dissyllabic : 
An Iambus: "^ - 
A Trochee: - "^ 
A Spondee: 
A Psrrrhic: 



w w 



Trissyllabic : 
A Dactyl :' - w w 

An Anapaest : ^ ^ - 
A Tribrach : ^ ^ ^ 
Au Amphibrach: ^ - w 



In an Iambus the jBrst syllable is unaccented^ 

and the last accented : as, Deduce. 
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In a Trochee this order of things is reversed, the 

fkrst syllable being accented, and the second un- 
accented: as Tripod, 

Both the syllables of a Spondee are accented : 

as, FdreweU, 

Both the syllables of a P3rrrhic are un- 
accented : as, Platis-^^. 

The fkrst syllable of a Dactyl is accented, 
while the second and third are unaccented : as, 

TTierrUy, 

An Anapaest has the fkrst two syllables un- 
accented, and the third accented : as, Analyse. 

All the syllables of a Tribrach are un- 
accented : as, Nvl-^erahle, 

An Amphibrach has the second syllable 
accented, and the first and third unaccented : 

as, Prdlific, 

Note. — The word Zambus comes from the Greek lapto, / 

assail or atta^f because it was the metre first used by writers of 

satize. Trochee is derived from the Greek txcchoSy a 

running. This metrical foot received the name of tvoohee on 

account of its tripping or joyous character. Spondee, ht>m the 

Greek sponde, a libation, a treatyy is so called because solemn 

melodies in this metre were sung on the occasion of *wv<«g 

and ratifying treaties. Tjxxhic from the Greek pjrrrichi, 

a warlike dance, which required very nimble turning of tile body, 

as if endeavouring to avoid the strokes of an enemy in battle. 

The word Dactyl is from the Greek dactnlos, a finger, being so 

called from its likeness to the finger which has one long 

Joint and two short ones. AA&i^««t) from the Greek 

sjiApadstoSf struck back, "being «o naxoe^ \>&c»as^ Vc m& a 

^iiictyM struck back or reversed. Txlbx«.Ci\i, \xo\xi >3t» Qetx^ 
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tettis, Ikrte, and biacliyB, ihort, Amphibxach, from the 
Greek amphi, on each tide, and bvachySy short, and is so called 
becaiue it has a whioiKt syllable on •ach sido of a long one. 

The Iambus, Trochee, and AnapsDSt are the 

feet chiefly used in English versification. There are 
different sorts of Iambic Terse, depending of course 
upon the number of feet employed. 

Iambic Measure may consist of one foot — 

one foot, with an additional short syllable ; two 
feet — ^two feet, with an additional short syllable ; 
three feet — ^three feet, with an additional short 
syllable; four feet; five feet; six feet; seven 
feet ; eight feet. 

Xote. — ^The Iambic Meaanve consisting of fire foot iu 

called the hexoic measure. Other kinds of feet are often mixed 
with this measure. The als feet measure is also called the 
Alexandzine. 

The Trochaic Measure is of different kinds, 
and it may consist of one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, or eight feet, seven of which may 
have an additional syllable. 

There are several kinds of AnapSDStiC verses. 
They may consist of one foot ; two feet ; two feet, 
with an additional short syllable; Uiree feet;. 
four feet ; four feet, with an additional syllable. 

In English Versification a line that consists of one 
foot is called Monometer. A line consisting of 

two feet is called Dimeter; while Trimeter, 
Tetrameter, Pentameter, Hexameter, Hep- 

tameter, and Octometer signify respectively three, 
four, £ve, six, seven, and eight feet. 
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X6te. — ^When a line terminates with an Incomplete foot, 
it is called catalectic, and when a line has a syllable too many 
it is designated hypezmetzical. 

A complete verse is called acatalectic 

Stanza consists of a number of lines or verses 
adjusted to each other. A stanza of four lines, or 
verses rhyming alternately, is called a Quatrain. 
A stanza of six lines is designated a Senary. 
A stanza of seven lines of heroics is denominated 
Rh3rnie Royal. A stanza of six heroics, succeeded 

by an heroic couplet, is Ottava Rima. A Spen- 
serian Stanza consists of nine lines, eight of 
which must be heroic, and the last an Alexan- 
drine. A stanza of fourteen lines is called a 

Sonnet. 

Note. — ^In poetry a single line is often called a Terse. 
Two lines of Yerse rhyming with each other are called a 
couplet. Three lines rhyming together are designated a 
triplet. 

Three things are essential to the formation of 
what constitutes a perfect rh3rine : — 

1. — The sound of the vowel, and the parts following it 
must be the same. 

2. — The parts going before the vowel must be different. 
3. — The rhyming syllables must be accented alike. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

Punctnation teaches us where to insert Points 
in written composition, in order to make the meaning 
and construction clear. It is called punctuation, from 
the Latin word punctlUlls a point, 

A Comma is marked thus ( , ) 

A Semicolon ,, ( ; ) 

A Colon ,, ( : ) 

A Period or Full Stop ( . ) 

TBS USE or THE COBKKA. 

A sentence which has but one subject, or nominative, 
or one finite verb, is called a simple sentence, and does 
not admit of a pause : as, Mary loves truth. 

Here, Mary is the subject, or nominative case, to 
the verb loves, and truth the objective case, after the verb 
loves. Any words coming between the nominative 
and the verb which it governs are of the nature of a 
parenthesis, and should be separated by commas: as. 
How many parents, even in the highest order in life, can 
hear wofid testimony to the total perversion of youth / 

Xote 1. — In the foregoing example it will be noticed that 
the word parenU is the subject or nominatiTe to the verb can 
bear, and that the words which intervene, namely, '' even in the 
highest order in life," are kept separate by having a comma before 
and after them. 

Hole 2. — ^The same role shonld be observed when words 
come between the verb and the objective case which it governs. 

In every sentence there may be as nftny dis- 
twotiona or atopa as there are noinixxsAlvNT^ <2;da!^^ qt ^ss^^^j^ 
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verbs expressed or understood : as, My mother y brothers, 
sisters, children, all respect thee. The same rule holds 
good when either the nominative or subject of the 
verb is qualified by several adjectives, or when the 
verb is modified by adverbs : as, A good, wise, viHuous 
man is respected. He studies diligefUly, constantly, and 
methodically. 

The first of these sentences is equal to — My mother 
respects thee, my sisters respect thee, my children respect 
thee. The second to — A good man is respected, a tcise 
man is respected, a virtuous man is respected. The third 
to — ffe studies diligently, he stttdies constantly, and he 
stvdies methodically. 

If, however, a conjunction comes between the 
subjects or qualifying words, then the comma must be 
omitted : as, A unse and good man. Words in apposition 
must be separated by a comma : as, John, King of 
England, is now dead. Also, words in the vocative 
case : as, Sir, I hope you are well; James, allow me to 
accompany you. 

Note 1. — In the lint of the three preceding examples the 

learner will obeerve that the conjunction and is inserted between 
the qualifying words wise and good, and consequently the 
comma is Omitted. 

Note 2. — In the second example the words, King of 
England, are placed in apposition with John, or are explana- 
tory of the John we mean, and on that account they are 
preceded and followed by a conuna. 

Note 3. — In the third and fourth examples the words 
Sir An£^ James are in the vocatire case, that is, they are 
spoken to, and therefore correct pnnctoaUon. requires that eadi 
should be succeeded by a comma. 
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TBS SEBnOOLOX, COLOX, AND PSBIOB. 

A Semicolon is used instead of a comma when 
the members of the sentence are not so closely con- 
nected with each other : as, The charge of poisoning now 
only remains to he discussed ; of which I can see no 
foundaiion. 

When any member of a sentence makes complete 
sense, and is followed by another member which arises 
fix>m it, but which is not connected with it in con- 
struction, a Colon should be used : as. The Augustan 
Age tffos so eminent for good poets, that they have served cw 
models to all others : yet it did not produce any good 
tragic poets, 

A sentence being complete in sense and construction 
must be marked with a Period : as, Eternity is endless 
duration. 

All abbreviations have a period after them: 
as, 8«8«, A«C«9 and M.P. 

Exclamation ( S ) is used to mark an emotion 
of the mind : aSy Oh/ how pretty. Ah / how sad. 

Interrogation ( t ) is placed after a question : 
as. How many sons had David ? 

Hyphen ( ■ ) is used to connect compoimd 
words : as, Doomsday-Book, It is also used at the end 
of a line to connect one part of a word with the other 
part beginning the next line. 

ParentlieAis ( ) is used to QTido^<^ ^ x^\fiL^»£t. ^ 

as 
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sentence in a sentence : as, John (phm he had finished 
his lyusiness) retumed-^to London, 

Apostrophe ( ' ) is used when a letter is 
omitted : as, BeMd for beloved. 

Caret ( a ) shows a word is omitted or interlined. 

Section ( § ) serves to mark the division of a 

chapter. 

Paragraph ( IT ) denotes the beginning of a 
new subject. 

Quotation ( '' " ) is used when the words of 
another are quoted. 

Index or hand ( (^ ) points to something of 
importance. 

Asterisk (^)— Obelisk (t)— Double Dagger 

( t ) — and Parallels ( || ) refer to some note on the 
margin, or at the bottom of the page. 

Dash ( — ) denotes a break or stop in the 

sentence. It is also used for a mark of abruptness, 
or sudden turn in the sentiment, and a pause of more 
or less significance : as, " It is the firm decree of Heaven 
— eternal and unchangeable as Jehovah himsdf — that 
misery must ever attend on guUt" 

Brackets [ ] or Crotchets are used to enclose 
one or more words, to correct an error, or to supply 
some deficiency. 
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Ellipsis ( ) is used when some letters have 

been omitted : as, M — n for man. 

Breve ( ^ ) or short mark, is placed over a vowel 
or syllable, and denotes that it must have a short pro- 
nunciation : as, Tdp ; while the dash ( ~ ) signifies 
that the syllable over which it is put should have long 
pronunciation: as, Tone, 

Brace ( /— -^— % ) serves for the purpose of con- 
necting words which have a common term, or three 
lines in poetry, having the same rh3rme9 called a 
triplet. 

Diaeresis ( ** ) placed over a diphthong shows 
that it must be pronounced in two syllables: as, 
Aerometer, 

(* * *) Several Asterisks commg together 

signify that some letters have been omitted in an im- 
modest expression ; or, the abbreviation of an extract. 

Acute Accent ( ^ ) denotes a short syllable, 

and the grave accent (^) & long one. 



EXPLANATION OF RHETO&ICAL 

FIOU&ES. 

Apostrophe hterally means a turning away^ 
and denotes a turning from the main subject of a dis- 
course to address the absent or dead as if they were 
present : as, " Then shall he brought to pass the saying 
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thai is written^ Death is swallowed up in victory. 
Death I where is thy sting ? " 

Xote. — Apoetxophe is also used to denote the con- 
txaction of a word by the omission of a letter or letters, and 
this omission, as already explained, is marked by a comma : as, 
CcUVd, for called. The comma used for this purpose is also 
designated an apostxophe. 

AntitliesiSy a pladiig against, denotes a contrast 
of thoughts or words, or signifies opposition : as, " The 
prodigal rohs his heir; the miser robs himself,** 

ClimaXy a scale or ladder, is the arranging of the 
particulars of a part of discourse so that it may rise 
step by step, like a ladder, till the period is finished : 
as, " When toe have practised good actions a while, they 
become easy ; and when they are easy, we begin to take 
pleasure in them ; and when they plea^se us, we do them 
frequently ; and by frequency of acts, they grow into a 
haJbit," 

Anti^CliinaXy the opposite of dinuix, is a sentence 
in which the ideas become less important and striking 
at the close : as, " Next comes DcUhousie, the great god of 
war, Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar," 

Allegory is a figure by which one thing is 
described imder the image of another. We give the 
following example of an allegory from Virgil : Claudite 
jam rivos, pueri, sat prata biberunt. " Stop the currents, 
young m,en, the meadows have drunk sufficiently ;" that is, 
Let your music discontinue, our ears have been sufficiently 
delighted. We have a fine example of an allegory in 
the eightieth Psalm, in which the chosen people of 
Ck>d are represented as a vineyaxd. 
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Hotopbor is a figure by which the sense of one 
object is transferred to another : as, That man is a lion. 

Simile is used when we wish to illustrate anything 
by comparison : as, That man is like a lion, A simile 
is always employed with like or 



Syperbole exceeds the bounds of truth, and 
represents things as greater or less than they really 
are : as, He is swifter than the eagle. 

Irony is a mode of speech expressing a sense 
oontraiy to that intended to be conveyed by the 
speaker : as, Nero was a very virtvxms prince, 

BKetonomy is a figure by which one word is 
substituted for another : as — 

1. — The cause for the effect. 

2. — The effect for the cause. 

3.— The sign for the thing signified. 

4. — The container for the contained : 

as, The kettle boils, that is, the vmier in the kettle. 
"They have Moses and the prophets," that is, their 
ujritings, 

ProSopopCBia. — By means of this figure things 
are represented as persons, or a deceased person is 
represented as alive and present : as, " ye frost and 
cold, bless ye the Lord." 

Synecdoche serves to express a part as the whole 
or the whole as a part : as. The number of heaxis 
exceeded Bfty, that is, the number oi pei*«<nu« 
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Vision. — This figure is employed in animated 
composition, in which we use the present tense to 
express something that is past. In his oration against 
Cataline, Cicero thus represents the execution of the 
conspiracy : — "/ see before me the slaughtered heaps of 
citizenSy lying untried in the midst of their ruined country. 
The furious countenance of Cethegus rises to my vieWy 
whUe, ivith savage joy, he is triumphing in your miseries" 

Note 1. — The word allegovy is derived from two Greek 
words, namely, aUoe, o^ier, and agoveuo, / speak ; Antithesis, 
from the Greek anti, againstf and tithemi, / place; Apo- 
stxophe, from the Greek apo, from, and strophe, a turning ; 
Climax, from the Greek klimax, a ladder or staircase ; AnU- 
climax, from anti, against, and climax ; Hyperbole, from 
the Greek h3rper, begond, and balld, / throw ; Metonomy, 
from the Greek meta, beyond, or expressive of change, and 
onomay a name ; Irony, from the Greek eironeia, dissimulor- 
tion ; Metaphor, from the Greek nieta, over, and pherd, / 
carry ; ProsopopcBia, from the Greek proeopon, a person, and 
poled, / make ; Synecdoche, from the Greek syn, together, 
and ekdechomai, / receive ; Slknile is from the Latin similis, 
like ; Tision, from the Latin Tideo, / see. 

Note 2. — The four following figures, namely, Pleonasm, 
H3rperbaton, Enallage, and Zengma, belong to Syntax. 
The word pleonasni is derived from the Greek pleidn, more, 
and pleos, ftUl, and denotes a redmidancy of language ; Hyper- 
baton, from the Greek hyper, beyond, and baind, / go, is a 
figure by which words are transposed from their natural order : as, 
The truth I tell you. Enallage, from the Greek enallag§, 
change, is a figure by which one word is substituted for another : 
as, Exercitus victor, for victorious; Zengma, a Greek word, 
meaning a joining, is a figure by which a verb or an adjective, 
agreeing with a nearer word, is referred to another more remote : 
as, " Hie illius arma, hie currus fuit." In this quotation from 
Virgil, the yeshfuit agrees with cmrus; but it is also referred to 
arma. 
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WO&DS and PH&ASES from the 
LATIN LANOUAOE. 



Ab MLtift, from without 

Ab initlOy from the begimiing. 

Ah osigiiiey from the origin ; 
from the first. 

Ab OTOf from the egg ; from 
the beginning. 

Absit InTidlAy all eniry apart 

Ab wrb« oondita, from the 
building of the dty. 

Ao •ttamy andalaa 
AtiO<Mlt| he came near. 

Ad Oatondxi Oxttcas, at the 

Greek Oalends. These three 
liatin words signify never; 
because the Greeks had no 
Calends. 

A eiaoe lalnsy salvation from 
the cross. 

Ad eaptandum Tnlgiis, to 

catch the vulgar. 

Ad abcuzdum, showing the 
aheordity d a contrary 
opinion. 

Ad •xteemum, to the ex- 
treme. 

Ad flneaii to the end. 

Ad Inflnitum, to infinity; 
without end. 

Ad Inteximy in the meantime. 

Ad libitnmy at pleasure. 

Ad liteia, at law. 

Ad nanseam, to disgust 

Ad quod danuramy to what 
damage. 

Ad xafexendum, to be further 
considered. 



Ad rem, to the purpose. 

Ad unum omnes, all to a 

man. 

Ad Talovem, according to the 
value. 

Ad Titam ant culpam, for 

life or fault 

JEgiSy a shield. 

JEqno animoy with an equable 
mind. 

JEtatis warn, of his or her age. 

A fortiori, with stronger reason. 

Agenda, things to be done. 

Alere flammam, to feed the 
flame. 

Alias, otherwise. 

Alma mater, a benign mother ; 
a university. 

Alter ego, another self. 

Alter idem, another exactly 
like. 

Altemis horie, every other 
hour. 

A mensa et thoro, from bed 
and board. 

Amicus humani generis, a 

friend of the human race. 

Amor patri», the lovu of our 
country. 

Anglic^, in English. 

Angnis latet in herb&, a 

suake lurks in thu griuis. 

Anno Christ!, in the year of 
Christ. 

Animo furandi, with the in- 
tentiun of stealing. 
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Anno Bomini, in the year of 
our Lord. 

Anno mundi, in the year of 
the world. 

Anno lurbis conditsB, in the 

year the city was built. 

Annus mirabUis, a year of 
wonders. 

Ante mezidieni, before noon. 

A poetezioii, from the effect 
to the cause. 

A priori, from the cause to the 

effect. 

Aqua fortis, literally strong 
water, nitric acid. 

Aqua Titae, water of life; 
brandy. 

Arcannn, a secret; Arcana 
imperii, state secrets. 

Ardentia rerba, glowing 
words. 

Argiunentnn ad homi- 
nem, an argument which 
has a persons^ application. 

Argiimentnm ad ignoran- 
tiam, argument based upon 
an adversary's ignorance of 
facts. 

Argnmentnm ad inTidiam, 

argument appealing to the 
lower passions. 

Argnnientum ad Judicium, 

argument appealing to the 
judgment. 

Argnmentnm bacnlinnm, 

the argument of the stick ; 
an appeal to force. 

Ars est celare artem, true 
art is to conceal art. 

Ars longa, rita breris, art 

IB long, life short. 

.Axtfiun JMT agister, Master of 
ArtB. 



Andentes fortnna Jurat, 

fortune assists the brave. 

Audi alteram partem, hear 
the other side. 

Audita querela, the com- 
plaint being heard. . 

Aut C»sar aut nullus, either 
Gsesar or nobody. 

Aurea niediocritas, the gol- 
den mean. 

Auri sacra fames, the ac- 
cursed thirst of gold. 

A Tinculo matrimonii, from 
the chain of matrimony. 

Bis, twice. 

Bona fide, in good faith. 

Brutum fnlmen, a harmless 

thunderbolt. 
Caco§thes carpendi, a rage 

for collecting. 

Cacoethes loquendi, a rage 
for speaking. 

Cacoethes scribendi, an itch 
for writing. 

Cadet questio, the question 

falls or drops. 
Ceteris paribus, other things 

being equ^L 

Capias, a law term — ^you may 
have it. 

Caput, head ; chapter. 

Caput niortuum, the worth- 
less remains. 

Carpe diem, seize the oppor- 
tunity ; enjoy the present 
day. 

Casus belli, that which in- 
volves war. 

Cedant arma tog«, let arms 
yield to the gown : that is, 
let military authority give 
way to the civil power. 

Ce^'b H^o, ^\<dd to Grod, or 
PxoN\!^ena^. 
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Centum, a hundred. 

Ceztnm pete flnem, aim at a 

sure end. 

Commune bonnm, a com- 
mon good. 

Commonla proprie dicere, 

to express ordinary things 
with propriety. 

Communibns annis, one 

year with another. 

Compos mentis, a man of 

sound and composed mind. 

Concordia discora, a jarring 
discord. 

Contra bonoe mores, against 
good manners. 

Cor unnm, via una, one 

heart, one way. 

Cras credemus, hodie niUl, 

to-morrow we wiU believe, 
but nothing to-day. 

Credola res est amor, love 
is credulous. 

Cui bono, to what good will it 
lead? 

Cui malo, to what evil ? 

Cum pririlegio, with privi- 
lege. 

Currente calamo, literally, 
with a running pen, with 
great expedition. 

Custos rotulorum, the keep- 
er of the rolls'. 

Bata, things granted. 

Bata fata secutus, following 
his declared fate. 

Beceptio visus, a visual illu- 
sion. 

Be liMto, from the fact; really. 

Bei gratUl, by the grace of 
God. 

Be Jure, from the law; by 
light 



Belenda est Carthago, Carth- 
age must be destroyed. 

Be mortuis nil nisi benum, 

say nothing but good of 
the dead. 

Be novo, anew. 

Beo gratias, thanks to God. 

Beo Tolente, Gk)d willing. 

Beo Jurante, with God's 
assistance. 

Beo farente, with God's 
favour. 

Beo non fortuna, from God, 
not fortune. 

Be prolundis, out of the 

depths. 

Besipere in loco, to jest at 
die proper time. 

Bies ir«, day of wrath. 

Bies non, a day on which 
judges do not sit. 

Bii penates, household gods. 

Bominus proridebit, the 

Lord will provida 

Bramatis persons, characters 
in a drama. 

Bucit amor patri«, the love 
of my country leads me. 

Bulce et decorum est pro 
patria niori, it is sweet 
and glorious to die for one's 
country. 

Bum spiro, spero, while I 
breathe, I hope. 

Bum Tirimas, riramus, 

while we live, let us live. 

Buos qui sequitur lepores 
neutrum capit, he who 

follows two hares is sure to 
catch neither. 

Buzasv\«'b«nAi^^aAV(*^^^2»Ka^ 



94, 
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Ecce homo, behold the man. 

Ego et rex mens, I and my 

king. 

Emeritiis, one who has retired 
from actiTd official duties. 

Eo instante, at that instant 

Eo nomine, by that name. 

Enrave est hnmannm, to err 

is hmnan. 

Enratnm, plural ezxata, an 
error. 

Et c«teva, and the rest ; &c. 

Et hoc genus omne, and 

every thing of the sort. 

Et sequentes, and those that 
follow. 

Et sequentia, and what 
follows. 

Et sic de c«texis, and so of 

the rest. 

Et tu, Brate, and thou also, 
Brutus. 

capite, from the head; 
from memory. 

cathedz&y from the chair ; 
with authority. 

Excelsior, higher. 

Exceptio probat regnlam, 

the exception proves the 
rule. 

Excezpta, extracts. 

cnria, out of court. 

done, by the gift. 

Exempli grati&, for the sake 
of example. 

Exequatur, the writing by 
which a person is recognised 
as consul, &c 

Exeunt, they go out. 
mxennt otnnes, all retire. 
SKit, he goes out ; death. 



officio, by virtue of his 
office. 

parte, on one side only. 

Experto crede, trust one that 
has had experience. 

Extra muros, beyond the 
walls. 

Faceti«, humorous writings ; 
jokes. 

Facile princeps, decidedly 
the chief. 

Facilis est descensus Arer- 

no, descent to Avemus, or 
hell, is easy. 

Fata obstant, the Fates oppose 
it. 

Fecit, he made or executed it. 
Feliciter, happily. 
Felo de se, a suicide. 

Fiat Justicia, mat ccBlunt, 

let justice be done, though 
the heavens should fall. 

Fidei defensor, defender of 
the faith. 

Fides Punica, Punic faith; 
treachery. 

Fidus Achates, faithful 
Achates ; that is, a true 
friend. 

Finem respice, look to the 
end. 

j Finis, the end. 

j Fortiter in re, firmness in 
action. 

Fuit Zlium, Troy has been. 

Furor loquendi, a rage for 
speaking. 

Furor poeticus, poetic fire. 

Furor scribendi, a rage for 
writing. 

Gallic^, in French. 

\ Qeniua loci, the genius of the 
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Gloria in excelsls, glory to 
Grod in the highest. 

Gloria Patri, glory be to the 
Father. 

Gzadus ad Panuusum, a 

step to Parnassus, assistance 
in the writing of Latin and 
Greek verse. 

Hie et ubique, here and 
everjrwhere. 

Hie Jacety here lies. 

Hie labor, hoc opus est, 

this is labour, this is work. 

Hie sepultus, here buried. 

Hinc ill« lacrim«, hence 
proceed these tears. 

Honorarium, the fee paid to 
a professional man. 

Hortus riccns, a collection of 
dried plants. 

Ibideni, in the same place. 

Id est, that is. 

Zmpximatux, license to print a 
book registered on its title- 
page ; the imprint. 

In articolo niortis, at the 

point of death. 

Index expiurgatorius, a list 
of books forbidden to be 
perused. 

In extenso, at full length. 

In esse, in existence. 

In extremis, at the point of 
death. 

In iormk pauperis, as a 

pauper or poor man. 

Infra dignitatem, below one's 
dignity. 

In limine, at the threshold. 

In loco parentis, in the place 
of a parent. 

In medias leB, in the midst 
of DiAtten, 



In memoriani, to the memory 
of. 

In nnbibus, in the clouds. 

In pace, in peace. 

In posse, in possible existence. 

In proprUl personA, in person. 

In pnris natnralibus, com- 
pletely naked. 

In re, in the matter of. 

In ritu, in its former situation. 

In statu quo, in its former 
state. 

Inter alia, among other things. 

Inter nos, between ourselves. 

Inter pocula, at one's cups. 

In terrorem, as a warning. 

Inter se, among ourselves. 

In toto, altogether, entirely. 

Intra niuros, within the walls. 

In transitu, on the passage. 

luTitA llUnerT&, without 
genius. 

Ipse dixit, he himself said it ; 
dogmatism. 

Ipsissima rerba, the very 
words. 

Ipso liMto, in the fact itself. 

Jure diTino, by divine law. 

Jure humane, by human law. 

Lahore et honore, by labour 
and honour. 

Lapsus calami, a slip of the 
pen. 

Lapsus lingu», a slip of the 
tongue. 

Lapsus memori«, a slip of 
the memory. 

Lares et penates, household 
LaxkA Tl%<^. '^x^Q^sbA ^A ^^(^A. 
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Xiex non sczipta, the common 
law. 

Xiex sczipta, statue law. 

Xiex talionifly the law of re- 
taliation. 

Xk>cii]ii tenens, a snbstitate. 

Ik>ci&s standi, a place for 
standing; a right to in- 
terfere. 

XiUBUB naturaBy a freak of 
nature. 

Bbgnmn bonuini, a great 
good. 

Blagnum opus, a great work. 

Kala fide, with bad faith; 
treacherously. 

Mandamna, we command ; a 
writ issued by the Court of 
Queen's Bench. 

BXatezfamilias, the mother of 
a family. 

Kemento moxi, remember 
death. 

Memorabilia, things to be 
remembered. 

Mens Sana in corpore sano, 

a sound mind in a sound 
body. 

Mens sibi conscia recti, a 

mind conscious of rectitude. 

Meum et tuunii mine and 
tiiine. 

Minntiae, trifles. 

Mirabile dictn, wonderful to 
be related 

Mirabile Tisn, wonderful to 
be seen. 

Mirabilia, wonders. 

Mittin&ns, we send ; a writ to 
commit an offendertoprison. 

UTodns, manner, mode. 

Modua operajidi, manner of 
operAtiozL 



More nuijonun, after the 
manner of our ancestors. 

More suOy in his own way. 

Mnltum in parro, much in 

Uttle. 

Mntatis mntandis, with re- 
quisite changes. 

If emine contradicente, 

without opposition. 

If emine dissentiente, no one 

dissenting. 

If emo me impnne lacessit, 

no one wounds me .with im- 
punity. 

If e pins ultra, nothingfurther; 
the utmost point. 

Xfe sutor ultra crepidani, 

let not the shoemaker go 
beyond his last. 

If ihil ad rem, nothing to the 
point. 

Nil desperandum, never de- 
spair. 

If isi Dominus frustra, unless 
God be with you, all your 
toil is vain. 

Nisi prius, unless previously. 

Nitor in adversum, I strive 
in opposition. 

Nolens volens, whether he 
will or not. 

Noli me tangere, don't touch 
me. 

Nolle prosequi, to be un- 
willing to proceed. 

Nolo episcopari, I am un- 
willing to be made a bishop. 

Non compos mentis, not in 

sound mind. 

Non multa, sed multum, 

not many things, but much. 

i Non a«<|^Vauc, it does not 
\ ioUoNv. 
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Nosce teipsnin, know thyself. 

Nota bene, mark welL 

NoTUS homo, a new man; 
one who has raised himself 
from obscurity. 

Obiit, he, or she, died 

Odi profanuini, I dislike the 
profane. 

Onus proband!, tho onus of 
proving. 

OptimateSy of the first rank. 

Ora pro nobis, pray for us. 

Ore rotnndo, with full voice. 

O ! si sic omnia, O that he 
had always acted thus. 

O temporal O mores! O 

the times ! O the manners ! 

Otium cum dignitate, digni- 
fied leisure. 

Palmam qui meruit ferat, 

let him who has won it bear 
the palm. 

Pari passu, with equal pace ; 
together. 

Passim, ever3rwhere. 

Paterfamilias, the father of a 
family. 

Pater noster, our Father; 
the Lord's prayer. 

Peccavi, I have sinned. 

Penetralia, secret recesses. 

Per annum, by the year. 

Per centum, by the hundred. 

Per contra, contrariwise. 

Per diem, by the day. 

Per saltum, by a leap. 

Per se, by himself, or by itself, 

&c. 
Petitio principii, a begging 

of the question. 

Pinzify painted it. 



Plebs, common people. 
Pleno jure, with full authority. 

Poeta nascitur, non fit, the 

poet is bom, not made. 

Pons asinorum, an ass's 

bridge. 
Posse comitatus, the power 

of the county. 
Post mortem, after death. 

Prescriptum, a thing pre- 
scribed. 
Prim& facie, on the first view. 
Prime, in the first place. 

Primum mobile, the main 
spring. 

Pro arts et focis, for our 

altars and firesides. 

Pro bono publico, for the 

public good. 

Profanum vulgus, the pro- 
fane vulgar. 

Pro fomUt, for tho sake of 
form. 

Proh pudor I O, for shame ! 

Pro memoria, for a memoriaL 

Pro patri&, for our country. 

Pro rat&, in proportion. 

Pro re nat&, for a special 
emergency ; according to 
the circumstances. 

Pro tempore, for the time 
being. 

QuantuBi, the quantity or 
amount. 

Quantum sufficit, a sufficient 
quantity. 

Quasi, as if ; in a manner. 

Quid nunc? what now? a 
newsmonger. 

Quid pro quo^ onft this% l^csc 
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Quid zides? why do yoa 

laugh? 

Qnod exat demonstvandiuiiy 

which was to be proved. 

Qnoderat faciendum, which 
was to be done. 

Qnod Tide, which see. 

&ara aTls, a rare bird; a 

prodigy. 
Rednctio ad absnrdnm, a 

reducing a position to an 

absurdity. 
Reqniescat in pace, may he 

rest in peace. 
Reginni donnm, a royal gift. 

&es augnsta domi, narrow 
circumstances at home ; 
poverty. 

Res gestae, exploits. 

&em acn tetigistl, you have 
touched the thing with a 
needle — that is, exactly. 

Respice finem, look to the 
end. 

&esnrgam, I shall rise again. 

B>uat coelnni, let the heavens 

falL 
&ns in nrbe, the country in 

town. 
Sanctum sanctoxumy the 

holy of holies. 
Saxtoz resaxtus, the cobbler 

mended. 
Satis Terboxum, enough of 

words. 
Secundum axtem, according 

to rule. 
Secunduni natnram, accord- 
ing to nature. 
Secnndnm ordinem, in order. 

Semper idem., always tiie 
B&me, 



SemperpazatuSy alwaysready. 
Seriatin&9 in a series. 

Sic itur ad astza, such is the 

way to immortality. 
Sic passim, so everywhere. 

Sic tvansit gloria mundi, so 

passes away earthly glory. 
Similia sindlibus cuzantur, 

like things are cured by like. 

Sine die, without a day ap- 
pointed. 

Sine qua non, an indispensable 
condition. 

Siste, viator, stop, traveller. 

Spero meliova, I hope for 
better things. 

Spolia opinia, the richest 
booty. 

Sponte 8U&, of one's own ac- 
cord. 

Status quo, the state in which. 

Stet, let it stand. 

Suaviter in mode, foztiter 
in re, gentle in manners, 
but determined in action. 

Sub Judice, under considera- 
tion. 

Sub rosa, under the rose, pri- 
vately. 

Sui generis, of its own kind. 

Summuni bonumiy the chief 
good. 

Suum cuiquOy let each have 
his own. 

Tabula rasa, a blank or smooth 
table. 

Te Deuni, a hymn of thanks- 
giving. 

Tempera mutantur, et nos 
VLUtamur in iUis, the 
Wm'^ «x« 0[^asi<^<ii^ uid we 
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Tempiu ftigity time flies. 

Tezra fizma, solid earth, a 
safe footing. 

Tezra incognita, an unknown 

country. 

Tertiiun quid, a third some- 

**^&- [hood. 

Toga Tizilis, the gown of man- 

Toties qnoties, as often as. 

Toto coelOy by the whole 
heavens. 

Tu qnoqne, Brate I and thou 
too, Brutus. 

Ultima Tlmley the utmost 
limit. 

Vltimatum, the last or only 
condition. [g^gt 

Vsqne ad nanseani, to dis- 

Usns loqnendi, usage in 
speaking. 

Ut in£ra, as below. 

Ut snpra, as above. 

▼ade mecum, go with me; 
a constant companion. 

▼ale, farewelL 

▼axionun notae, the notes of 
various authors. 

▼eni, Tidi, Tici, I came, I 
saw, I conquered." 



▼erbatim et litexatim, word 
for word, and letter for 
letter. 

▼ersns, against ; toward. 

▼estigia, tracks ; vestiges. 

▼exata qnaestio, a disputed 
question. 

▼ift, by way of. 

▼ia media, a middle course. 

▼ice, in the place of. 

▼ice Teraft, the terms being 
exchanged. , 

▼idelicet, to wit ; namely. 

▼i et azmis, by force and 
arms ; by main force. 

▼is ineztiae, the power of 
inertia; resistance. 

▼ivat regina, long live the 
queen. 

▼ivat rex, long live the king. 

▼iv& Toce, by the living 
voice ; by oral testimony. 

▼ox, et praeterea nihil, a 

voice, and nothing more. 

▼ox popnli, vox Dei, the 

voice of the people is the 
voice of God. 

▼ulgo, commonly. 



WORDS and PHRASES from FOREIOM 

ZiANOUAGES. 



Abb6, the title of a clerg3rman. 

Abz6g6, abridgment. 

A compte, oh account. 

A discretion, at disoretion. 

Affaire d'amonr, a love affair. 



Affaire d'honneur, an affair 
of honour. 

Affaire dn coenr, an affair of 
the heart. 

Agr^ment, embellishment; 
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A la Fran9alse, after the 
French mode. 

A la mode, according to cus- 
tom. 

A la Taxtnffe, like Tartuffe ; 
hypocriticaUy. 

Allez Tons en, away with you. 
AllonSy let us go ; come on. 

Amende honozable, repara- 
tion; apology. 

Amonr propre, self-love; 
ranity. 

Aper^n, survey ; sketch. 

A point, to a point ; exactly 
right. 

A pxopoSy to the point. 

Axzidxe pens^e, a mental 
reservation. 

An fait, expert; well ac- 
quainted with. 

An fond, at the bottom. 

An pis aller, at the worst. 

An reste, as for the rest. 

An ze'voiz, adieu tiU we meet 
again. 

Anx azmes, to arms. 

Avant-conreur, a forerunner. 

Avant pzopOB, a preface. 

Avec permission, by consent. 

A Totre sant6, to your health. 

Bel espzit, a brilliant mind; 
a man of wit or genius. 

Blas6, surfeited. 

Bon ami, good friend. 

Bonbon, a sweetmeat. 

Bon gr6, mal gr6, willing or 
unwilling. 

Bonhomie, good-natured sim- 
plicity. 

Bon Jonz, good-morning; good- 
day. 



Bonne, a nurse or governess. 

Bonne foi, good faith. 

Bon soiz, good-evening. 

BreTet6, patented. 

Caf6, a coffee-house. 

Canaille, the rabble. 

Cap-&*pie, from head to foot. 

Catalogne raisonn6, a cata- 
logue of books arranged 
according to their subjects. 

Ce n'est, qne le premier 
pas qni co^te, it is only 
the first step that is difficult. 

C'est d dire, that is to say. 

Chacnn d son go4t, every 
one to his taste. 

Chanson, a song. 

Chef, the head; the leading 
part or person. 

Chef de cnisine, head cook. 

Chef-d'oenvre, a master-piece. 

Chtee amie, a dear friend ; a 
mistress. 

Chevalier d'indnstrie, a 

knight of industry; one 
that lives by persistent 
fraud. 

Ci devant, former ; formerly. 

Comme il fittnt, as it ought 
to be. 

Compagnon de voirage, a 

travelling companion. 

Comte, count ; Comtesse, 
countess. 

Confirtee, a brother belonging 
to the same monastery ; an 
associate. 

Cong6 d'^lire, leave to elect 

Conseil d'6taty a council of 
state; a privy-counciL 
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Gordon sanitaire, a line of 
troops to prevent the spread 
of pestilence or contagion. 

Coips diplomatlqney a diplo- 
matic body. 

Conlenr de xose, rose colour. 

Coup d*6tat, a stroke of 
policy ; a vigorous and de- 
cisive measure x)f State in 
public matters. 

Coup de gr&ce, the finishing 
stroke. 

Coup de main, a sudden 
effort. 

Coup de Boleil^ a stroke of 
the sun. 

Coup d'oeil, a rapid glance of 

the eye. 
Coup6y the front division of a 

diligence. 

Coupon, an interest certificate 
attached to transferable 
bonds. 

CoAte qu'il coAte, let it cost 
what it may. 

Chiisine, kitchen. 

Cul de saCy the bottom of the 
bag ; a street that has no 
outiiet. 

De bonne grftce, with good 
grace ; willingly. 

Mgag^y unconstrained. 

D^Jeilner, breakfast, or 
fashionable luncheon. 

MJe^er d la fourchette, 

a meat breakfast. 

Dernier reraort, last resource. 

Desagr^menty something dis- 
agreeable. 

De tropy too much, too many. 

Dieu et mon dvoit| God and 

my light 



Distingu6, eminent 

Distrait, absent in thought 

DiTertissement, amusement 

Double entendre, Double 
entente, a word or phrase 
capable of more than one 
meaning. 

Douceur, sweetness; a reward. 

XUiu de Cologne, Cologne 

water ; a perfume. 

Eau de Tie, water of life ; 
brandy. 

Eldve, a pupil. 

Eloge, a funeral oration. 

Emeute, insurrection ; uproar. 

Emigr^, an emigrant 

Empressement, zeal ; interest 

En avant ! forward ! 

Enbonpoint, plump; in good 
condition. 

En d^sbabilK, in undress. 

En famille, in a domestic 
state. 

Enfans perdus, lost children ; 
the forlorn hope. 

En masse, in a body. 
En passant, in passing; by 
the way. 

En rdgle, in order ; according 

to rules. 
En route, on the way. 
En suite, in company. 

Entente cordiale, evidences 
of good-will, exchanged by 
the chief persons of two 
States. 

Entourage, surroundings. 

En tout, wholly. 

Entree, entry; a course of 
dishes. 
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Entremets, dainty dishes set 
between the principal ones 
at table. 

Entre nous, between ourselves. 

Entrepot, a warehouse or ma- 
gazine. 

En T^zit^y in truth ; verily. 

corp8| the animating 
spirit of a collective body, 
as of the army or bar; 
valour. 

Etats G6n6raiUL, the States- 
GeneraL 

Expos6y a showing up ; an ex- 
position. 

Fait accompli, a thing done. 

Faux pas, a false step ; a mis- 
take. 

Femme de chambre, a 

chambermaid. 

F^te cliamp^tre, a rural festi- 
val. 

Fen de Joie, a firing of guns 
in token of joy. 

Fenilleton, a small leaf; a 
supplement to a newspaper. 

Fille de cliambye, a chamber- 
m^d. 

Fils, a son. 

Gallic^, in French. 

Gax9on, a waiter. 

Gaxdez, take care ; be on your 
guard. 

Gens d'azmes, armed police. 

Gentilhomme, a gentleman. 

Gonvemante, a governess. 

Hanteuz, haughtiness. 

Histoziette, a tale; a short 
history, 

Soni soil gni mal y pense, 

evil to blaa that evil thinks. 



Bon de oombat, out of con- 
dition to fight 

B6tel de Tille, a town halL 

Immoztelle, the flower called 
everlasting. 

Je no sais qnoi, I know not 

what. 
Jet d'ean, a jet of water. 

Jen de mots, a play on words; 

a pun. 
Jen d'espzit^ a witticism. 

Jnste milien, the golden 
mean. 

Laissez faize, let alone. 

L'aveniz, the future. 

Le bean monde, the fashion- 
able world. 

Le pas, precedence in rank or 
place. 

Ldse-majest^, high treason. 

Le tont ensemble, all to- 
gether. 

Lettze de cachet, a sealed 
letter ; a royal warrant. 

Lettze de mazqne, a letter of 
marque. 

Ma ehhxe, my dear. 

Ma fois, upon my faith. 

ICaintien, address ; deport- 
ment. 

Bial d pzopos, ill-timed. 

Malgz6 nons, in spite of us. 

Mat6ziel, material objects used 
in any design, especially the 
baggage and munitions of an 
army. 

Manvais honte, false shame. 

Manvais snjet, a bad subject; 
a worthless fellow. 

Melange, a mixture. 

W€14e, ^ cQiVLlvjfifis,^ ^^t> a 
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Mesalliance, improper associ- 
ation; marriage with one in 
the lower ranks. 

Messlenra, sirs, gentlemen. 

BUse en scdne, preparation 

for the stage. 
Men ami, my friend. 
Mon Cher, my dear. 
Monsienr, sir, Mr. 
Morcean, a bit, a morseL 
If 6e, bom ; family name. 
H 'impozte, it matters not. 

If oblesse oblige, rank imposes 

obligation. 
If cm de plume, an assumed 

title. 
Nomme de guene, a war 

name ; a trayelling title. 

Nonchalance, coolness, in- 
difference. 
Notre Dame, our lady. 
None Terrons, we shall soe. 
(Envres, works. 

On dit, they say; a flying 

rumour. 
Par excellence, by way of 

eminence. 
Pas, step ; action ; precedence. 
Pens6e, a thought 

Personnel, the person em- 
ployed in any service as 
distinguished from the nut' 
Urid, 

Petit, smalL 

Petit-maitre, a fop. 

Pis aller, the last shift 

Point d'appni, point of sup- 
port. 
Posts restante, remain till 

. called for. 
Poor prendre cong6, to take 
leave. 



Prenx chevalier, a brave 
knight. 

Projet de loi, a legislative bill. 

Qni Tive? who goes there? 
on the alert 

&aison d'6tat, a reason of 
State. 

&6chanff6, warmed up ; stale, 
insipid. 

&echerch6, sought out with 
care ; exquisite. 

Religiense, a nun. 

Religienx, a motik. 

Renaissance, revival, as of 
letters or surt. 

Rentes, funds bearing interest ; 
stocks. 

Rnse de guerre, a stratagem 
of war. 

Sang&oid, cold blood. 

Sans c6r6monie, without cere- 
mony. 

Sans peur et sans reproche, 

without fear and without 
reproach. 

Sauve qui pent, save him- 
self who can. 

Savant, a learned man. 

Soi-disant, self-styled. 

Spirituel, intelligent, witty. 

Tableau vivant, the repre- 
sentation of some scene by 
groups of persons. 

Tapis, the carpet 

T6te-a-t6te, head to head ; a 
private conversation. 

Tout ensemble, the whole 
taken together. 

▼alet de chambre, an at- 
tendant. 
▼oilA, behold ; there is or there 
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Al fresco, in the open air. 

Caxbonajriy members of a secret 
political society in Italy. 

De capo, from the beginning. 

Dolce fax nienti, sweet idle- 
ness. 

Zl penseroso, the pensive man. 

Znamoxatay a lover. 

In pettOy within the breast ; 
in reserve. 



L'aUegro, the merry man. 

Lasaxoni, the poor of Naples, 
who live in the streets, and 
have no regular occupation. 

Ungiia Franca, the mixed 
language spoken by Euro- 
peans in the East. 

If on mi zioordo, I don*t re- 
member. 

Padrone, a ruler, master, pro- 
tector. 



OERMAN. 



Zch dien, I serve. 



Aziston metron, the golden 
mean ; the middle course is 
the best. 

Gnothi seanton, know thyself. 



Hoi polloi, the many ; the 
vulgar. 

To kalon, the chief good ; the 
beautifuL 



SPAMZSB. 



El Dorado, the golden land. 



POSTVOUESE. 



Anto da £6, an act of faith — applied to the burning of Jews and 
heretics. 
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A.B., Able-bodied seaman. 

A . B . y Artium Bticcalaweut, 
Bachelor of Arts. 

Abbr.y or Abbrev., Abbrevi- 
ated, or Abbreviation. 

Abp., Archbishop. 

A.C., Ante Christum, before 
Christ. 

Ace, or Acct.y Acconnt. 

A.D., Anno Domini, in the year 
of our Lord. 

A4Jt.y Adjutant. 

Ad Ub., or Ad Ubit., ad 

libitum, at pleasure. 

JB., or JEt.f JStatis, of age, aged. 

A.B., Anno ffegirce, in the year 
of the Hegira, or flight of 
Mahommed. 

A.M.y Artium Magister, Master 
of Arts. 

A.M., Ante m>eridiem, before 
noon. 

A.M.y Anno mundi, in the year 
of the world. 

Anon.y Anonjrmous. 

Ant., or Antiq.y Antiquities. 

App.y Appendix. 

A Jt.y Anno regni, in the year 
of the reign. 

A Jt.A.y Associate of the Boyal 
Academy. 

A.&.H.A., Associate of the 
Hoyal Hibernian Academy. 

A Jt.&.y Anno regni regis, or 
regince, in the year of the 
khig's, or queen's, reign. 

A.&.S.A.y Associate of the 
Boyal Scottish Academy. 



A.&.S.S., AntiquariorumRegia 
Societatis Socius, Fellow of 
the Hoyal Society of Anti- 
quaries. 

A.S.y Anglo-Saxon. 

AMt., Assistant. 

A.U.C., Anno urhis conditce, or 
ab urbe conditd, in the year 
from the building of the city 
— Borne. 

A.T.y Authorised version. 

bay bom. 

BJk.y Bachelor of Arts. See 
A,B, 

Bart., or Bt.y Baronet. 

B.C., Before Christ 

B.C.Xi., Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B.D., Bachelor of Divinity. 

Beds., Bedfordshire. 

Berks., Berkshire. 

B.Xi., Bachelor of Laws. 

B. Xi Xi . , BacccUauretis Legum, 

Bachelor of Laws. 

B.M., Baccalaureus Afedicince, 
Bachelor of Medicine. 

Bp., Bishop. 

Br., or Bro., Brother. 

B.S.L., Botanical Society, Lon- 
don. 

B.T., The Blessed Virgin. 

C, Centum, a hundred. 

G., or Cap., CdpiU, chapter. 
C.A., Chartered Accountant. 
Cam., Camb., Cambridge. 
Cap., Caput, capital, chapter. 
Caps., Capitals. 
Capt., Captain. 
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C.B., Companion of the Bath. 

C.S.» Civil Engineer. 

Cent., Centum, a hundred. 

Cf.y ConfeTf compare. 

Ch-, Church, Chapter. 

Cliap.i Chapter. 

Chas., Charles. 

Clk., Clerk. 

C.M.f Certificated master. 

CM., Common metre. 

C.O.D., Cash on delivery. 

Col., Colonel, Column. 

Colloq., Colloquially. 

Com. Vex., Common version. 

Con., Contra, against. 

Con. Cr., Contra credit. 

Contx., Contracted, Contrac- 
tion. 

Cor. Mem., Corresponding 
Member. 

Cox. Sec, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 

Cr., Credit, Creditor. 

Crim. con., Criminal conversa- 
tion, or adultery. 

C.S., Court of Session, Clerk to 
the Signet. 

C.S.I., Companion of the Star 
of India. 

Ct., Centum, a hundred. 

C.T., certificated teacher. 

Chur., Curt., Current — this 
month. 

Cwt., CenfAJt/m, a hundred, and 
weight — a hundredweight. 

Cyc, Cyclopaedia. 

d.. Died. 

d., Denarwu or denariij a penny 
or pence. 

D.C.L., Doctor of Civil (or 
Canon) Law. 



D.D., Doctor of Divinity. 

Deft., Defendant. 

Deg., Degree, Degrees. 

Dept., Department. 

D.F., Dean of the Faculty, 
Defender of the Faith. 

D.G., Dei gratid, by the grace 
of God. 

D.L.O., Dead-letter Office. 

D.M., Doctor of Music. 

Do., ditto, the said, the same. 

D.P., Doctor of Philosophy. 

lk[,f Debtor, Doctor, Dram. 

D.V., Deo Yolente, God willing. 

Dwt., Denariv>8f penny, and 
weight — ^pennyweight. 

£., East. 

E.C., Eastern Central. 

S.C., Established Church. 

Eccl., Socles., EcclesiasticaL 

Ed., Editor, Edition. 

Edin., Edinburgh. 

E.E., Errors excepted. 

e.g., exempli gratia, for example. 

E.I., East Indies. 

Emp., Emperor, Empress. 

Ency., Encyc.,Encyclop8edia. 

E.N.E., East-north-east. 

E.S.E., East-south-east. 

Esq.^ Esqr., Esquire. 

Esqs., Esqrs., Esquires. 

et. al., et alibi, and elsewhere. 

et. al., et aUi or alia, and 
others. 

etc., &c., et ccBteri, cceteroe, or 
castera, and others, and so 
forth. 

et seq., et sequentes or sequentia, 
and the following. 

I, Example, Exception. 
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S. & O. E., Errors and omis- 
sions excepted. 

Fahr., Fahrenheit. 

F.A.S., Fellow of the Society 
of Arts. 

F.B.S.E., Fellow of the Bo- 
tanical Society of Edin- 
burgh. 

F.G., Free Church of Scotland. 

Fcp.y Foolscap. 

F.D., Fidei Defensor, Defender 
of the Faith. 

Fee, fecit, he did it 

F.S.I.S., Fellow of the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland. 

FJB.S., Fellow of the Entomo- 
logical Society. 

F.E.S., Fellow of the Ethnolo- 
gical Society. 

F.G.S., Fellow of the Geolo- 
gical Society. 

F.H.S., Fellow of the Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Fig., Figture, Figuratively. 

FX.S., Fellow of the Linnaean 
Society. 

F.M., Field-marshaL 

Fo., Fol., Folio. 

F.O., Field-officer. 

F.P., Fire-plug. 

F.P.S., Fellow of the Philolo- 
gical Society. 

F JI.A.S., Fellow of the Eoyal 
Astronomical Society. 

F.&.C.P., Fellow of the Eoyal 
College of Preceptors. 

F.&.C.P.E., Fellow of the 
Boyal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh. 

,.C.S., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 



F.&.C.S.E., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, 
Edinburgh. 

F JI.C.S.I., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Ireland. 

F.&.C.S.Xi., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, 
London. 

F.&.G.S., Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

F.&.S., Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

F.&.S.E., Fellow of the Royal 
Society, Edinburgh. 

F.&.S.Xi., Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Literature. 

F.&.S.Xi., Fellow of the Royal 
Society, London. 

F.S.A., Fellow of the Society 
of Arts, or of Antiquaries. 

F.S.A.Scot., Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. * 

F.S.S., Fellow of the Statistical 
Society. 

Ft., Foot, Feet, Fort. 

F.T.C.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

F.K.S., Fellow of the Zoological 
Society. 

G.A., General Assembly. 

G.B., Great Britain. 

G.C.B., Grand Cross of the 
Bath. 

G.C.L.H., Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. 

Gen., Gent., General. 

Gent., Gentleman, Gentlemen. 

G.P.O., General Post-Office. 

G.&., Oeorgita Jiex, George the 
King. 

]|.y Hour. 
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Hants., Hampshire. 

B.B.M., His or Her Britannic 
Majesty. 

B.C.M., His or Her Catholic 
Majesty. 

Hf. bd., Half-botuid. 

H.G.y Horse Guards. 

H.H., His or Her Highness. 

H.H., His Holiness — ^the Pope. 

H.Z.H., His or Her Imperial 
Highness. 

B.J.S.y ffic jacet tepvUuSy here 
lies buried. 

H.M., His or Her Majesty. 

H . M . P . y Hoc monumentum 
posuUf erected this monu- 
ment. 

H.M.S., His or Her Majestjr's 
Ship or Service. 

Hon., Honourable. 

H.&.H., His or Her Eoyal 
Highness. 

H.&.Z.P.y ffic requiescU in pace, 
here rests in peace. 

H.S.H., His or Her Serene 
Highness. 

H.S.S., ffistorice SocietaHs 
Socius, Fellow of the His- 
torical Society. 

Zb., Zbid.f Ibidem, in the 

same place. 

Id., idem, the same. 

i.e., id esty that is. 

I.H.S., Jesu^ ffominum Sal- 
vator, Jesus Hhe Saviour of 
Men. 

Imp., Imperial 

Imp., Imperator, emperor. 

Incog., incognito, unknown. 

In lim., in limine, at the 

outset. 

Ha Joe. in loco, in its place. 



Inst., instant, the present 
month. 

In trans., in transitu, on the 
passage. 

I.O.U., I owe you. 

I.P.D., inprossentid Dominorumj 

in presence of the Lords (of 

Session). 

i.q., idem quod, the same as. 

J.H.S., Jeeue ffominum Sal- 
vator, Jesus the Saviour of 
Men. 

Jno., John. 

J.P., Justice of the Peace. 

Jr., Junior. 

Junr., Junior. 

K.B., Knight of the Bath. 

K.B., King's Bench. 

K.C.B., Knight Commander of 
the Bath. 

K.G., Knight of the Garter. 

K.G.C., Knight of the Grand 
Cross. 

K.G JC.B., Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath. 

K.L.H., Knight of the Legion 
of Honour. 

Knt., Knight 

K.P., Knight of St. Patrick. 

Kt., Knight. 

K.T., Knight of the Thistle. 

L.A.C., Licentiate of the Apo- 
thecaries' Company. 

laBtm, Latitude. 

lb., libra, a pound. 

I.e., Lowercase (in printing). 

I.e., loco citoito, in the place 
cited. 

L.C.B., Lord Chief-Baron. 

^0. J., Lord Chief-Justice. 

I Ld., Lord. 
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Xiib.y TAher, book. 

Zdent.y lit., Lieutenant. 

Lit., Literally. 

XiXi.B., Legum BctccdlcmreuSf 
Bachelor of Laws. 

XiXi.D., Legum DoctoryDoctor of 
Laws. 

Xion.y Xiong., Longitude. 

Xioq.y Loquitur f speaks. 

Xi.P.y Lord Provost. 

Xi.S., Left side. 

Xi.S., Locus sigilH, place of the 
seal. 

Xi.S.D.y LibrOf soJidiy dencmi, 
pounds, shilliugSy pence. 

VL,f Monsieur, Mister. 

K.y MUlCy a thousand. 

m., Married. 

M.A., Master of Arts. 

Mad., Madm., Madam. 

BKaJ., Major. 

Maxq., Marquis. 

M.B., Medicince BaccdlavreiUf 
Bachelor of Medicine. 

UK . B . , Musicce B(u:ccblcmreu8f 
Bachelor of Music. 

M.D., Medicince Doctor, Doctor 
of Medicine. 

Mdlle., Mademoiselle, Miss. 

1IK.E., Most Excellent. 

Mem., Memorandum. 

Mem., Memento, remember. 

Messrs., ifesneurt, Sirs, Grentle- 
men. 

M.H.S., Member of the His- 
torical Society. 

Mile., MademoiseUe, Miss. 

., Their Majesties. 

., Messrs., Gentlemen or 
Sirs. 



., Madame, Madam. 

f .S., Member of the Numis- 
matical Society. 

Mons., Monsieur, Mr. or Sir. 

M.P., Member of Parliament. 

M.P.S., Member of the Philo- 
logical Society. 

M.P.S., Member of the Phar- 
maceutical Society. 
Mr., Master or Mister. 

M.&.A.S., Member of the 
Koyal Asiatic Society. 

M.R.A.S., Member of the 
Boyal Academy of Sciences. 

M.R.C.C., Member of the 
Royal College of Chemistry. 

M.R.C.P., Member of the 
Royal College of Preceptors. 

M.R.C.S., Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

M.R.G.S., Member of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

M.R.I., Member of the Royal 
Institution. 

M.R.I.A., M«mberof the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

Mrs., Mistress. 

M.R.SX., Member of the Royal 
Society of Literature. 

M.S., Mem>orias sacrum, Sacred 
to the memory. 

MS., Manuscript. 

MSS., Manuscripts. 

Mt., Mts., Mount, Mountains. 

Mus., Music. 

Mnn. B., Bachelor of Musia 

Mas. D., Doc,, DocL, Doctor of 
Musia 

If., North. 

Xr.B., North Britain. 

N.B., Nota bene, note weU, «r 
take notice. 
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,f North-east. 

Nttin. con.| Nemine contradi- 
cente, no one contradicting. 

If em. diss., Nemine dUsentiente, . 
no one dissenting. 

If ew Test., New Testament. 

N.Xf .E.y North-north-east. 

If JT.W.y North-north-west. 

No., Numero, number. 

If on. con., Non-content. 

Hon. obst., Non obstante, not- 
withstanding. 

Hon. pros., Non prosequUu/r, 
he does not prosecute. 

Non. seq., Non sequUur, it does 
not follow. 

Nos., Numbers. 

Notts., Nottinghamshire. 

N.S., New style. 

N.S.J.C., Noster Salvator Jeaua 
Christtu, Our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

N.T., New Testament. 

N.W., North-west. 

Ob., OHUy died. 

Obdt., Obedient. 

0.1IK., Old measurement. 

O.S., Old style. 

O.T., Old Testament 

Oxon., Oxonia, Oxford. 

P., Page. 

Pax., Paragraph. 

Paxl., Parliament. 

P.B., PhUosophice BaccdUmreus, 
Bachelor of Philosophy. 

P.O., Privy Counsellor. 

P.C, Patres Conscripti, Con- 
script Fathers. 

Kf PkUosophioe Doctor, Doctor 
of PhlloBophy. 



Per an., Per annum, per year ; 
by the year. 

Per cent.. Per centum, by the 
hundred. 

Ph. B., Philosophice Ba^cal- 
aureus. Bachelor of Phil- 
osophy. 

Ph. D., PhilosophioB Doctor, 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

Phil. Tzans., Philosophical 
Transactions.. 

Pinx., Pxt., PinxU, he or she 
painted. 

P JIK., Post meridiem, afternoon. 

P.O., Post-office. 

P.O.O., Post-office order. 

Pop., Population. 

pp.. Pages. 

P.P.C., Pour prendre cong4, to 
take leave. 

P.R., Prize-ring. 

P.&., Populu>s Romxinu^, the 
Koman people. 

P.R.A., President of the Boyal 
Academy. 

Pres., President. 

Prof., Professor. 

Pro. tern.. Pro tempore, for the 
time being. 

Prox., Proximo, next. 

P.&.S., President of the Boyal 
Society. 

P.S., Post scriptum, postscript, 
written after. 

Pub. Doc., Public document 

Q., Qn., Quety, Question. 

Q.B., Queen's Bench. 

Q.C., Queen's CounseL 

Q.d., Quasi dicat, as if he should 

■ay. 

Q.e., Quod est, which is. 
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Q.E.D., Quod erat denwustrand- 
um, which was to be demon- 
strated. 

Q.E.F., Quod erat faciendumj 
which was to be done. 

Q.E.Z.y Quod erat inveniendum, 
which was to be found out. 

Q.l.y Qua/iUum libetf as much as 
you please. 

Qr.y Quarter. 

Q.S., Quarter Sessions. 

Q.8.y Quantum suff,, L. qwmbwn 
sufficU, a sufficient quantity. 

Q.v.y Quod vide, which see. 

&., Rex, regvna, king, queen. 

&., recipe, take. 

&.A., Koyal Academy, Acade* 
mician, or Artillery. 

&.C., Roman Catholic 

&.E.y Bpyal Engineers. 

Rec.y Recipe. 

Reed., Received. 

&ecpt.y Receipt. 

&ef . Ch.y Reformed Church. 

Reg. Prof., Regius Professor. 

&egt., Regiment. 

Retd.y Returned. 

iteT., ReTd.y Reverend. 

&eT8.y Reverends. 

&.H.A., Royal Horse Artillery. 

&.H.O., Royal Horse Guards. 

&.M., Royal Mail ; Royal 
Marines. 

&.M.A., Royal Military Asy- 
lum. 
&.N., Royal Navy. 
Rom. Cath.y Roman Catholic. 

&.S.A.y Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries; Royal Scottish Aca- 
demy. 



&.8.D., Royal Society of Dublin. 

&.8.E., Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. 

&.8.L., Royal Society of Lon- 
don. 

R.S.S.y Regioe SocietaUs Sociua, 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 

&.8.T.P.y Jt4pondez, 9*U voU8 
plait, answer, if you please. 

&t., Right. 

&t. Hon., Right Honourable. 

Bight Rot., Right Reverend. 

&t. W., Wpft&l.) Right Wor- 
shipfuL 

8., South. 

8.A.S., Societatis Antiquariorum 
Sociu^, Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. 

8.B., South Britain. 

8o.y 8cil., Scificet, to wit ; 
namely ; being understood. 

80., 8ciilp., 8ciilpt., SculptU, 
he or she engraved it. 

8.E., South-east. 

8ec.y 8ecy.y Secretary. 

8eq.y Sequentei or sequentia, the 
following. 

8erg., Sergt. ; Serj,, Seijt., Ser- 
geant, Serjefl^nt. 

8.H.8., Societatis Eiatorias So- 
due, Fellow of the Historical 
Society. 

8io.9 Thus, or, it is BO ; as, nc. 
in the work quoted; or, 
briefly, ne, 

8.M.I.y 8a Majfat4 ImpStidU, 
I His or Her Imperial Majesty. 

8.M. Lond. 800., Socieksiii 
Medica Londinieaeie iSoctniy 
Member of the London Me- 
dical Society. 

8ol.-Oen.y Solidtor-GeiMniL 
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8.P.C.K.y Society for the Pro- 
motion of CSluistiaii Know- 
ledge. 

8.P.G., Society for the Propo- 
gation of the Gospel. 

S.P.Q.R., SencUus Populusque 
Romanus, the Senate and 
People of Borne. 

Sq.y Square. 

8.&.S., Societatis Regias Socius, 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 

S.S.C.y Solicitor before the Su- 
preme Courts. 

S.S.E.y South-south-east. 

8.8 .W.y South-south-west. 

8t., Saint. 

8.T.P., Sanctce Theologice Pro- 
fessor f 'Professor of Theology. 

8iiXT. Gen., Surveyor-General. 

8.v.y /Su& verbOf under the word 
or title. 

8.W., South-west. 

Tal. qnal., TaUs qualis, just as 
they come, average quantity. 

Text reCy The received text. 

T.O.y Turn over. 

Tom., Tome or volume. 

T.T.L., To take leave. 



V.K., United Kingdom. 

mt., UUimOf last 

V.P., United Presbyterian. 

11.8., ut supra, as above. 

V.8., United States. 

V.C, yice-Chancellor. 

▼en., Venerable. 

V-g., verbi gratia, for example. 

., Tisc, Viscount. 

., Videlicet, namely. 
▼ol., Vols., Volume, Volumes. 

▼.R., Victoria Regina, Queen 
Victoria. 

W., West. 

W.C., Western CentraL 

W.N.W., West-north-west. 

Wp., Wfl., Worshipful 

W.S., Writer to the Signet. 

W.8.W., West-south-west. 

SL., Christ. 

SLm., SLmas., Christmas. 

SLn., SLtian., Christian. 

Xt., Christ. 

Y., Yr., Year. 

Ye, The, thee. 

Yr., Your, younger. 
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PanrTKD or W. P. Platt, 32, MooBnzLDS, Liysbpool. 



BY THE REV. 6. BARTLE, D.D., D.C.L., 

Prinoipal of Fbbbhfield Oollsgb, Formby-by-ths-Ssa, 

LiVEBPOOL. 



Second Edition. Price 1216, 

JESIJS OF NAZAEETH NEITHEE BAPTISES 
NOE SLAIN BT JEW OE GENTILE: 

Being a Refutation of the Erronbous and Unsoriptural 
Teaching of Professing Christendom, and a Demonstra- 
tion OF the Sinlessness, Saorifiob, and Deity of Christ. 



<« 



OPINIONS OF THE PBESS. 

An elaborate refatatiou of Anabaptist heresy." — Mormng Pott. 



"The arguments advanced in this book aro supported with great 
ability."— TA« Sock. 

" Dr. Bartle does not impugn the truth of the Scriptures, but makes new 
claims for their acceptance. ''—j&»o0rpoo/ and SotUhport Daily New. 

" The subject is thoroughly worked out by the reverend doctor, and much 
curious light is thrown upon various passages of Holy Scripture in the 
course of the elucidation. It is the production of a man who has deeply 
studied the Scriptures and discovered in them truths of inestimable vaSne 
and of exquisite beauty." — lAoerpool Cowr%«r. 

" Grood people may read Dr. Bartle's book without alarm, and with 
profit, as he is well versed in Scripture, is familiar with Hebrew and Greek, 
and argues with ingenuity. The doctor is a great sprinkler ; and as he 
considers that any opinions he may hold are so obviously well founded that 
thoy cannot be reasonably called in Question, Baptists ought to be endmd 
with some patience to rend the book with comfort. One distinction ha 
insists upon in connection with baptism will probablv be accepted— namdy, 
that ' Kogeneration^roperly speaking, pertains to infants ; whUe oonveriion 
and renewal of the Holy Ghost belong to those who have arrived at the yean 
of discretion.' 80 distinguished, baptism for infants may seem as rMUKm- 
Bblo OS baptism for the adult, being typical of a ^different change. With 
regard to tne Crucifixion, we can omy refer our reai^ers to Dr. Bartie'B book. 
Aft a specimen of vigoronB, unhesitating argument itiBrefroabingtozMd."' 
Che4t€r CkronicU. 



WORKS BY THE REV. GEORGE BARTLE, D.D. 



Sixth Edition, extra doth. Price Sj. 

THE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF 

HADES: 

Bbing a Cbitioal Examination of ths State and Abode 

OF THE Dead. 



contents : — 

The Mutual "Recognition of the Departed — Their Knowledge of 
Mundane Affairs — Probation — Purgatory — The Descent of Christ 
into Hell — Preaching to the " Spirits in Prison " — Banishment of 
the Devils into the Bottomless Pit — The Millennium — The Resur- 
rection of the Dead — The Casting of Death and Hell into the 
Lake of Fire — The General Judgment, and the Final Destiny of 
all Mankind ; with an Exposition of some of the most Difficult 
Passages in the Bible, a new Translation of I. Peter iii. 19, and 
irrefragable Proofs that the Present World was Not the Scene of 
the Atonement. 



"The book is altogether one of profound and thrilling interest."— 
Christian Age. 

" The book is one deserving careful reading by all thoughtful Christian 
meDi.'*— Derby Mercury. 

"The most remaVkabre work of its 8x)ecific character that has ever 
issued from the press." — ChelteTiham Chronicle. 

** We are constrained to admire Dr. Bartle's acuteness in argument, and 
the extent of his erudition."— jBoci. 

" The reader who follows Dr. Bartle in his animated reasoning will find 
in the end that his ideas are marvellouBly enlarged."— ^Mempum. 

" We have read the book with wonder, and almost amazement, at the far- 
reaching thoughts — from the introductory chapter to the very close of the 
volume — the mind being held enchained by a continual and unbroken flow of 
profound reasoning." — JSastem I'imee. 

*' Dr. Bartle's arguments and illustrations are drawn from aU portions 
of the Word of Grod, and they constitute an amotmt of Scripture testimony 
to the particular doctrine which he propounds, such as cannot fail to 
.surprise even those wh'^ may not be indiBi)0Bed to adopt his conclusions, but 
who have not hitherto looked into the subject. Moreover, he proves himself 
to be throughout in perfect accordance with the spirit of the teaching of the 
Church of England. And lest some should apprehend, as they not 
. unnaturally may, that giving such prominence to ' Hades ' is calculated to 
encourage the notion of purgatory, we may say that no small portion of the 
work is devoted to the expTosinn of l^at ridiculous fiction, and that this 
Immoh of the subject is handled in a mamier no less masterly and con- 
vincing than the rest." — Liverpool Courier. 



WORKS BY THE REV. GEORGE BARTLE, D.D. 



Eleventh Edition, Price 3/6. 

A COMPLETE SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH 

HISTORY. 

From the EARUEaT period to the present time, arranged on 

A PLAN ENTIRELY NEW, COMPRISING A CONCISE YET PULL ACCOUNT 

OP THE Wars, Leading Events, and Persons op Note in each 
Keiqn ; together with Genealogical Charts, Chronological 
Tables, Terms op the various Treaties, Contemporary 
Sovereigns, British Colonies, Historic Rhymes, and Ex- 
planatory E.EMARKS. 

Expressly designed to assist Students preparing for the Oxford 
and Cambridge University Local Examinations, and other com- 
petitive tests, as well as for the use of Schools, Families, Teachers, 
Examiners, General Headers, and all who wish to save time, 
trouble, and expense in acquiring an accurate knowledge of English 
History. 



The above work, which is now used in most of the princi- 
pal Educational Establishments in the United Kingdom, is 
considered by Teachers and competent judges to be the best 
Manual on the subject in the English language, and it has been 
highly recommended by upwards of seventy leading Journals, 
extracts from a few of which are subjoined. 



" It is, without exception, the best Manual we have seen on the subject, 
and contains tiie greatest amount of information in the shortest space, ana 
in ihQ clearest style."— JSocib. 

"Dr. Bartle may consider himself a benefactor to all Students of 
History.*' — Derby Mercury. 

" An admirable epitome of English History."— OUy Pre$$. 

** A work of Buperlative merit."— Ifona't Herald. 

*' Indispensable to Candidates preparing for Univerkity Local Examina- 
tions." — Edueational 2VmM. 

" For wealth of information, for aoooraoy of detail, for conciseness of 
arrangement we know of no pablioation at all comparable with Bartle's 
Synopsis." — HomaopaOUe World. 

' Will be a precious boon to all who are engaged in the work of teaching. 
In fact no person i^ould bo without it ; clever in arrangeifient and style, il 
astonishes us not a little by its redundancy of information, condensing, as it 
does, iuto one volume, a complete analysis of all that a Student can require on 
the subject, whether for pronciency or examination."— «S<. Jame$*i CkevnM*, 




=: "VjOwqm.vsr Sl Co.;, 
may i^*j "^ "XisA. ^^^ 
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Seventh Edition. Price lj6, ' 

AN ANALYSIS AND EXPOSITION OF 
THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 

With Copious Notes, Biblical Beferbnoes, and 300 Ex- 
AHiNATiON Questions. For the use of Schools, Families, 
Teachers, and Candidates prefabino for Confirmation and 
comfetitiye examinations. 



'* Full, lucid, and orthodoz."— I7te«<ra^«{ Betfiew. 

" We know of no work of equal merit.'* — Derbjf Merewry. 

" Contains a very large amount of valuable information." — Clerieal 
Journal. 

'An elaborate exposition of the Catechism." — The Booh. 

" Dr. Bartle's reputation as a Teacher will receive nothing but increased 
honour from this now product of his care and zeal.'*—8hi^ld Independent. 

.•<A full and complete exposition of the Catechism." — St. Jamet*» 
Chronicle. 

*' Ought to be in the possession of every teacher and intelligent head of 
a household." — CheUenfunn Chroniele. 

"Dr. Bartle's analysis and exx)osition of the Church Catechism is a 
marvdlous compendium of religious truth, elucidating, as it does, by means 
of biblical references, explanatory notes, and examination questions, every 

Eossible point of Christian faith and practice. With this mtmual in his 
and, a very moderately endowed parent, or Sunday-school teacher, with 
earnestness and common sense on nis side, is on a par for the time being 
with the most learned divine. Both ministers and members of the Estab- 
lishoO. Church should feel themselves under a deep debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Hartle, who has shown within the compass of trxese few pages that the 
Church Catechism, so far from being, as some persons suppose, a meagre 
and barren formulary, contains the germ of evwy thing ' that a Christian 
man ought to know and believe.' Read by the light of Dr. Bartle's notes 
and references, it assumes a character for searching comprehensiveness 
and fulness of Scriptural teaching which is worthy of the highest ad- 
miration." — Liverpool Cowrier. 



Second Edition. Price 2/. 
A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 

For the Use of both Sexes at School; and also for Private Tuition. 



London : Longmans & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 
And may also be had direct from the Author. 
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